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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


PAWNS IN THE GAME, 


CAPTAIN CLIFTON rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully. In form 
and outline it was a deter- 
mined, uncompromising chin, 
yet to-day virtue was not in 
it, and, judging from its pos- 
sessor’s thoughtful frown, even 
the prolonged massage had not 
cajoled it into fulfilling the 
promise of its contours. 

Ten minutes ago Captain 
Clifton had emerged from the 
bathroom clad in a vest and 
with a huge bath-towel de- 
pendent from his loins. Obedi- 
ent to orders shouted from the 
saddle in the early morning, 
Nabi Baksh, bearer, had laid 
out on the bed two suits of 
raiment, one the mess-kit of 
Pollock’s Horse, the other 
merely coat and overalls of 
dingy khaki. By the side of 


the mess-kit lay greatcoat and 

forage-cap, and in the latter 

lurked a pair of white kid- 
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gloves. The toilet had pro- 
gressed further by neither sock 
nor stud when the spell was 
broken by the gentle Nabi 
Baksh half-opening the door 
and asking— 

“Will your honour eat dinner 
to-night?” 

“Yes, I shall dine here.” 

Once more decision reigned 
in Fort Tor, yet not without 
reluctance were the khaki 
overalls drawn waist high to 
the neglect of brighter apparel, 
and not without reluctance 
audible to all did the sturdy 
fowl yield its parting breath 
beneath the insistent blade of 
Nabi Baksh, dying that the 
Commandant might dine. 

The prospect seemed to 
afford little pleasure to Clifton. 
The cold chill of frontier even- 
ing stole through the room, 
but he continued to dress list- 
lessly and did not tend the 
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dying embers of the log fire. 
His room at the top of the 
great square tower, though 
forced under triple expansion 
to do duty as bedroom, dining- 
room, and sitting-room, made a 
creditable show of decency and 
comfort in the face of diffi- 
culties. The walls were hung 
with the old-time muzzle- 
loaders of Tirah and the water- 
marked blades of ancient 
Kabul, while the floor-matting 
of plaited palm-leaf was almost 
wholly concealed beneath a 
carpeting of Persian rugs 
woven with the sober tints of 
autumn, not such as offend the 
eye with crude and gaudy 
aniline, Feminine taste would 
have decreed the obliteration 


from the wall-plaster of numer- 


ous crumbling _ silhouettes, 
dating from the second Afghan 
War, but male sentiment pre- 
served the features of these 
bygone heroes from such van- 
dalism. For they had been 
men of the Border Frontier 
Force, the B.F.F., the immortal 
Buffers! 

Clifton gazed on his posses- 
sions with a joyless eye. This 
afternoon the place seemed 
dull, triste, pathetically un- 
English. Never had it ap- 
peared so outlandish, so remote 
and lonely. Even the glowing 
girl by Asti looked out of her 
frame sadly forlorn as though 
she would fain cover up her 
ivory shoulders and take the 
veil. 

The dried mud steps gave 
out no sound of human foot, 
and the hawk-like face of 
Sheikh Mir, the Afghan order- 
ly, peered in at the door 
unannounced, 


“A sahib wishes to speak 
with your honour on the tele- 
phone from Paltanpur.” 

Clifton covered the defici- 
encies of his toilet beneath a 
heavy poshtin fur-coat, and 
followed the orderly down the 
steps through the courtyard 
of the fort, where prepara- 
tions for the evening meal were 
evident in all directions. 

The men had had a long 
day. Out of the full garrison 
of one hundred infantry and 
eighty troopers, the command- 
ant had taken seventy sepoys 
and forty sowars far out along 
the border to a point where a 
serious quarrel had broken out 
between trans-borderers and 
British villagers regarding a 
tract of land which had lain 
fallow for years, and to which 
both parties had simultane- 
ously directed their ploughs. 
In the collision shots had 
been exchanged, and Clifton 
had appeared on the scene to 
uphold the doctrines of 
brotherly love, backed by a 
demonstration of force. With 
the aid of his astute Assistant, 
the Subadar-Major Pir Badshah 
Khan, he had composed the 
excited feelings of the rival 
communities, and had engin- 
eered a temporary solution of 
their agricultural problems. 

The horses had now been 
tended, arms and equipment 
cleaned, and the men were 
scattered in little groups, at 
each of which a cooking-pot 
attracted hungry glances as it 
spread its savoury scent in the 
evening air. 

“Mark that!” observed a 
gaunt-faced sepoy to his mess- 
mates. “The sahib goes to 
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the telephone. God send it be 
nothing to keep us out of our 
beds this night! I have had 
my bellyful of tramping.” 

“Ay, that telephone is an 
acoursed contrivance,” another 
of the group remarked. “In 
the old days, once the fort 
gates were closed at sunset, a 
man could feel fairly sure of 
his night’s rest safe from 
alarms. But now in the middle 
of the night ‘ tang, tang, tang!’ 
goes this devil’s machine, and 
out we go in the cold night 
stumbling over rocks, falling 
into water-channels, with 
nothing more than stray goats 
to challenge. What do you 
say, havildar?” 

Barakzai, the havildar or 
sergeant, who was the senior 
man of the group, wore the 
ribbon of two Frontier cam- 
paigns on his khaki coat and 
the white streak of a bullet 
wound across his weather- 
beaten forehead. He kept 
silent for a time as though 
weighing the new times against 
the old, for he knew them 
both, and then pronounced 
judgment. 

“This telephone is a curse, 
because anything that brings 
alarms to those who would sleep 
is a curse. But the news it 
brings is good and trustworthy 
and comes from our own posts. 
With informers it is different. 
God knows what troubles I 
have seen from their lying 
tales! Nowadays we have 


more chance of success, and 
when we have success you have 
all seen how the dacoits lose 
heart and how raiding stops. 
Thus we come by more nights 
in bed. Therefore I say the 
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telephone is good in _ its 
way.” 

“Tt is a strange device,” re- 
marked the first speaker. 


*‘What patience these Fer- 
inghis have! How many years 
they taught their fire-carriages 
to balance on iron rails till 
they learnt at last to run on 
the caravan road! Now it is 
said they are training words 
to fly from pole to pole with- 
out the aid of a wire. Our 
Pathan words could never 
learn that trick.” 

“The wire is best to make 
them travel straight,” said 
another. “ But for this spider’s 
web how should we have 
ambushed the Afghan gang 
in the Laram nulla last year? 
Clifton Sahib was well pleased 
with you that night, havildar!” 

The havildar smiled with 
content at the recollection of 
the night’s work and his re- 
ward and said: “Yes, we 
killed two and captured five, 
and Clifton Sahib gave me two 
of their rifles on the spot. Two 
short magazine rifles! They 
have done good service since 
in my brother’s hands. Thanks 
to their range, we gather a 
harvest from fifty acres of 
good land right under our 
enemies’ noses,—land that had 
lain barren these twenty years 
because of the feud. When I 
go home on leave now I march 
boldly in, no longer crawling 
like a thief by rock and bush. 
But the sahib does not return. 
I wonder what may be in the 
wind. Listen,” he said in a 
hushed voice, and they all 
stooped to his whisper, “we 
are likely to hear of that man 
again soon. He has moved 
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from his quarters in Lag- 
mar.” 

“What? Sultan?” queried 
a clumsy young recruit. 

A tremor of excitement 
ruffled the group at the men- 
tion of that name of ill-omen, 
and threw the over-bold youth 
into an access of self-conscious- 
ness. 

“ Ay,” rejoined the havildar 
with a contemptuous glance, 
“you chatter like a woman at 
the public baths. Sultan, 
Sultan, Sultan, since you must 
name him! Khan Sahib Sul- 
tan Khan Bahadur if you like! 
By the time you have earned 
your stripe you will not speak 
of him so glibly. The moon 
rises one hour after midnight. 
The dark nights are upon us 
again. He and his gang have 
not harried the border these 
three months. It is common 
talk that they have worn out 
their welcome with the Durani 
governor. He has eaten a 
royal share of their loot and is 
hungry for more.” 


Meanwhile Clifton had found 
his way to the telephone-box 
in the quarter-guard. At the 
other end of the wire was 
Tommy Dallas, Adjutant of 
Pollock’s Horse, speaking from 
the cantonment of Paltanpur, 
ten miles away. 

“What? Not coming to- 
night? Of course you’re com- 
ing. It’s the Buffer dance, and 
you must have the decency to 
support your old regiment. 
None of your skrimshanking 
ten miles off! If you play the 
hermit to-night you'll make the 
regiment uncommonly fed-up 
with you. Docome, old chap!” 
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“Oh, I’m keen enough to 
come!” interposed the much- 
maligned commandant. “ Fact 
is, I’m bound to be a bit 
anxious about raids just now, 
and feel that I ought to sit 
on the wire. The dark nights 
are coming, you know.” 

“Well, they’re not here yet, 
anyhow. Now don’t go and 
get Sultan fever. Just shows 
you want a change. You're 
to stay the night with me, if 
there’s to be any night left, 
which I doubt. By the way, 
the Commissioner got in to-da 
with his fair daughter, and 
Bertha is to be there. Do you 
hear? Bertha!” 

“Don’t shout, you ass! He 
is back from camp, then?” 

“Yes. Got in this morning. 
Well, very glad you're going to 
be a sportsman after all.” 

“Seems a pity to miss every- 
thing. I'll do my best. It’s 
getting late and I should have 
to bring an escort. Will you 
put up six troopers in your 
lines if I turnup? Pardon the 
pomp and circumstance.” } 

‘‘Daren’t trust your dirty 
ruffians in our lines!” said 
Dallas. 

“They'll teach your soft- 
seated rookies to mind their 
rifles,” retorted Clifton. ‘“ Well, 
thanks for ringing me up. Au 
revoir, my son, unless you hear 
otherwise.” 

Wherewith Clifton hung up 
the receiver and walked off 
without awaiting further sar- 
casm from Tommy Dallas. In 
the courtyard he called up the 
Rissaldar, and, having ordered 
a two-horse tonga and an 
escort of six sowars, mounted 
to his room in the tower, leav- 
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ing word that Subadar-Major 
Pir Badshah Khan was to come 
to him at once. 

Pir Badshah Khan, Subadar- 
Major and senior native officer 
of the Irregular Border Force, 
was a man who deserved well 
of the British Empire in India. 
He had grown grey in its 
service, for his memory carried 
him back to the day when our 
ill-fated envoy Cavagnari rode 
through the Khyber Pass never 
toreturn. For thirty years he 
had played a hand in the game 
of border politics. Very far 
from comprehending the high 
policy which permitted a great 
power to suffer in patience con- 
tinual pin-pricks from the un- 
ruly tribes on its border, he 
fully understood how best to 
assist the British Government 
to maintain its prestige in spite 
of itself. 

He was a Pathan of priestly 
descent, a strict but broad- 
minded Mahomedan whose 
fanatical impulses had yielded 
to enlightenment and to contact 
with a race of unbelievers whom 
he admired. Long experience 
in border work had given him 
a thorough grasp of border 
affairs and a deep insight into 
tribal feeling, not only in its 
broader movements ebbing and 
flowing between friendly toler- 
ance and fanatical hatred of 
the gigantic and infidel Empire 
now overshadowing the ances- 
tral hills, but in its minor 
manifestations of feud and 
foray. 

He was a master of intrigue, 
and while others were strug- 
gling to feel their way in the be- 
wildering maze of trans-border 
feud and faction, his know- 
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ledge of Pathan nature and his 
well-organised and _ elastic 
system of secret service had 
won him a reputation for 
almost supernatural cunning. 
His finger was on the tribal 
pulse, and his influence was 
felt not only in the greybeards’ 
councils and in the distant 
mosque, but was exercised to 
sow the fatal seed of mutual 
mistrust in the raiders’ gang. 

Strange that such a man 
should serve as the subordinate 
of a British captain, aged 
thirty-one! Stranger still that 
he should accept the position 
without protest and yield 
honest devotion to his youthful 
commandant! Yet no one 
better appreciated the advan- 
tage of this arrangement than 
the shrewd Pir Badshah Khan. 
The control of the border exer- 
cised by the commandant of 
Fort Tor involved heavy re- 
sponsibilities which the Sub- 
adar-Major was neither able 
nor willing to undertake. In 
frontier work where delicate 
questions of policy harass the 
administration, it is not un- 
natural that native officials 
should prefer that a shield 
should stand between them 
and the risk of failure and 
discredit. 

From the point of view of 
the British Government there 
were other cogent considera- 
tions. Much as Pir Badshah 
Khan’s virtues were appreci- 
ated, experience has shown that 
his moral code was somewhat 
too loose and Machiavellian to 
fit in with British ideals. These 
ideals are inbred, and are not 
easily acquired by an alien, to 
whom they must often appear 
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unsound. It is, for instance, 
a tradition of British rule that 
a malefactor who has escaped 
across the border into inde- 
pendent tribal territory is in 
sanctuary, however desirable 
it may be that his days should 
be speedily terminated. On 
venturing near British terri- 
tory he once more enters the 
danger zone. 

Now it irked the venerable 
Pir Badshah to watch these 
slow-grinding mills of Govern- 
ment, and to contemplate 
the quarry near at hand, yet 
unharmed. Poison or _ the 
assassin’s knife were to be had 
almost for the asking, and the 
world was rid of a knave. 
His untutored mind could not 
appreciate the subtlety of a 
code which forbad poison in 
the cup promptly administered, 
and encouraged further crimes 


till ended by strangulation in 
@ jail. 
So after all a Clifton Sahib 


was badly needed! He bore 
the responsibilities of Empire, 
and steered Pir Badshah in the 
fair-way, clear of the muddy 
water. 


The two men now sat oppo- 
site each other at the table in 
Clifton’s room. Nabi Baksh 
brought in tea, and Pir Badshah 
rose and closed the door after 
the servant left. Other people 
had hirelings as well as he. 
The Hindu clerk in the Fort 
wrote weekly reports to the 
Governor of Lagmar. At least 
he thought he did. The letters 
came to Pir Badshah, 

Clifton’s Assistant had 
changed from his riding kit 
into the loose white garments 
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of the East, half-revealed be- 
neath a soberly-embroidered 
russet Kashmir choga or cloak, 
and he wore a peaked skull 
cap of gold lace, encircled by 
a vast puggaree of blue and 
silver. He was a man of heavy 
build, with a short grizzled 
beard and the pallid complexion 
of the well-born Afghan. His 
age appeared to be about sixty, 
and though his features showed 
signs of fatigue after the day’s 
ride, his eyes shone bright and 
hawklike from beneath their 
shaggy brows, and his manner 
was alert. His attitude to- 
wards Clifton was deeply re- 
spectful, revealing that fine 
flower of Oriental courtesy with 
which the Western manners 
favoured by a later generation 
contrast so ill. 

“Khan Sahib,” said Clifton, 
when each had drunk tea and 
lighted a cigarette, “I have 
ordered the tonga to take me 
into Paltanpur to-night. But 
I am not sure about going. 
It is getting very near the 
dark nights, you know. Have 
you any definite news at all?” 

“No, sir—nothing definite,” 
replied the Khan after a pause. 
“Hakim Khan of the Rohtas 
valley was here to-day in our 
absence. He left for home 
again before we returned, as 
he has enemies, and had to 
race the sun. If your honour 
has a special desire to visit 
Paltanpur, you should go.” 

“Well, say just what you 
think. My old regiment is 
entertaining guests to-night, 
and as I haven’t put in an 
appearance during the Garrison 
week...” 

“Certainly your honour must 
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go,” interjected Pir Badshah. 
“Our men who come and go 
say that Paltanpur is gay, and 
that many sahibs and mem- 
sahibs have collected. You 
spend too much time in this 
jail-house. Is this Week a 
religious matter, sahib?” 

“Oh, no!” said Clifton, 
laughing. “It is only a time 
of meeting friends and playing 

ames. I wish we knew where 
that devil Sultan is. I 
should feel easier in my mind.” 

“Yes,” said the native, 
lowering his voice. “My 
messengers are out, and I 
await news hourly. He grows 
more cunning. But had he 
moved in this direction, do 
not doubt we should have 
heard. Moreover, the moon 
rises at one o’clock. It will 
be time to think of him three 
nights hence. By then we 
shall know more. Certainly 
your Honour should go. It is 
high time you started. I will 
take leave. Salaam, sahib!” 

Nabi Baksh entered, bearing 
alighted lamp. He pulled the 
curtains together and stirred 
the fire. The room looked 
more cheerful, and Asti’s girl 
seemed to smile approval. 

“Quick, bearer! My mess- 
kit! I am going to the can- 
tonment for the night.” 

* But, sahib, I have killed a 
cock !” 

“Well, eat it, you villain! 
Hurry up, now!” exclaimed 
Clifton, sitting down to receive 
his overalls and Wellingtons. 

Nabi Baksh, electrified by 
this unexpected windfall of 
lawful flesh, expedited matters 
to his utmost, and Clifton was 
soon standing, an extremely 











smart figure, in the silver and 
grey mess-uniform of Pollock’s 
horse. 

“Now, then! My greatcoat, 
cap, gloves, rug. . . . Good! 
I shall be back to breakfast 
at nine.” 

With this parting order the 
now light-hearted Clifton was 
down the stairs and into the 
tonga at a bound. 

Gently past the quarter- 
guard, through the main gate 
facing the wide stony plain: 
then on the hard high-road let 
‘em rip! Less than half an 
hour of dying daylight left, 
and ten miles of dangerous 
road to drive. The mounted 
escort of sowars fell into place 
at a smart trot, while Clifton 
composed himself as he drove 
the sturdy pair to pleasant 
anticipation of the Buffer Ball. 
He was his own master and 
had no cause to reproach him- 
self for his absence from Fort 
Tor for this one night. He 
had no fears regarding the 
notorious Sultan and his gang. 
The intelligence system con- 
trolled by Pir Badshah was 
elaborate and efficient. The 
messengers had evidently no- 
thing special to report. He 
felt that a change of ideas 
would do him good. Fort Tor 
was getting on his nerves. In 
the last five months he had 
only spent four nights all told 
outside its dingy mud walls. 
He had been into Paltanpur a 
few times to play golf with 
Bertha, but since she went 
into camp two months ago 
with her father, Mr Scallon, 
the Commissioner, he had 
stuck to his post in spite of 
sarcastic pictorial post-cards 
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from Tommy Dallas. During 
the dark nights of the last 
three months he had worked 
his men hard and had not 
spared himself. The same 
grind would begin again in 
another two days. In the 
meantime nothing had hap- 
pened. Probably nothing 
would happen. Of course, 
Bertha would be at the dance. 
He hoped the dear girl would 
be glad to see him. 

“Guard! ’Shun!” 

The sudden word of com- 
mand woke him from his 
reverie. They were passing 
the small border-post half-way 
between Fort Tor and the 
cantonment of Paltanpur. It 
was nearly dark now, for the 
sun which sets behind the for- 
bidding mountains of Tamas- 
tan leaves but scanty twilight 
as its rearguard. To the right 
stretched the rich alluvial plain 
of British India, emerald green 
with the young wheat, and 
streaked with the smoke of 
prosperous villages. To the 
left lay the border overhung 
by cliff and crag, grim, stark, 
and hungry. 

Clatter, clatter rang the 
hoofs. From this point the 
road was better metalled, and 
entered an avenue of mulberry 
trees. Paltanpur was close at 
hand, and Clifton eased off the 
pace to a walk. For the first 
time he noticed that his escort, 
now riding in close order be- 
fore and behind the tonga, 
numbered more than the six 
sowars he had required. Turn- 
ing to his orderly seated at the 
back of the tonga, he said— 

‘*‘ How many sowars are there 
with the escort, Sheikh Mir?” 
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“There are twenty men, 
sahib,” was the eager reply of 
Sheikh Mir, who had been 
bursting with conversation for 
the last half-hour. 

*‘But I ordered six,” said 
Clifton. 

“Yes, but afterwards the 
Subadar Major Sahib gave 
orders that twenty men were 
to go with you.” 

Clifton sat up with a start, 
jerking the horses’ mouths so 
that the tonga came to a dead 
stop. 

What did it mean? Had 
Pir Badshah kept something 
back from him? Had he been 
quite frank? Clifton was 
worried. 

“It is right that the sahib 
should enter Paltanpur in dig- 
nity with a large escort,” 
volunteered Sheikh Mir. 

“Chup shah!” (shut up) 
responded Clifton. 

He whipped up the horses 
again. It was probably only 
the old man’s excessive caution, 
but it was unsettling and vexa- 
tious. The tonga reached the 
top of the Mall, and any hopes 
which Sheikh Mir cherished 
of a state entry were rudely 
crushed when Clifton diverted 
his escort from this point to 
the cavalry lines, and drove on 
to the Mess unattended and 
lost in thought. 

Sheikh Mir had never had 
such a dull drive. 


Meanwhile the bugles at Fort 
Tor had sounded the retreat, 
the flag had been hauled down, 
and the great gate shut for the 
night. Pir Badshah had per- 
formed his evening devotions 
on the mud platform in the 
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courtyard, with his face to- 
wards Mecca and the setting 
sun. Ranks of the faithful 
had prayed behind him, rising 
and falling in waves of obeis- 
ance, taking their time from 
his corpulent person. Not a 
little of the respect he inspired 
was due to the sanctity of his 
origin shown by the hereditary 
title of Pir, and he was indeed 
a staunch Mahomedan of the 
old school, one who strictly 
kept the Ramzan fast, and did 
not put his hoardings out to 
interest in the infidels’ bank at 
Paltanpur. 

A servant had arranged the 
Khan’s pillows, and stood ready 
tolight the ponderous hookah. 
Pir Badshah sank deep into 
the couch, closing his eyes as 
he drank lung-deep of the 
soothing fumes, and made a 
marked effort to compose him- 
self. But when the servant 
was about to leave the room 
he was checked by an order 
from his master. 

“Tell Havildar Barakzai 
that I wish to speak with him.” 

“Very good, Khan Sahib. 
But it is past ten. He will be 
asleep and his door locked.” 

“Tell him to come.” 

Barakzai roused from slum- 
ber was hardly to be recognised 
as the smart non-commissioned 
officer of the day. He had a 
long grey blanket thrown about 
him, a greasy red skull-cap on 
his head, and sleepy reproach 
in his eye. 

The Khan dismissed his ser- 
vant and bade the havildar 
be seated on the floor at his 
side, 

“Yes, it is a hard life, 
Barakzai,” he said, patting the 


havildar’s shoulder. “Comfort 
yourself with the tobacco, for 
we must talk. Hakim Khan 
of Rohtas was here to-day in 
my absence. Did you see 
him?” 

“No,” replied Barakzai, 
coughing himself into wake- 
fulness after a vast inhalation 
from the bubbling hookah. 
“He saw no one but the 
sentry at the main-gate, and 
on learning that you and the 
sahib would not be back till 
evening, he said, ‘Tell the 
Khan Sahib I rode over to 
see him,’ and then he turned 
straight back in the direction 
of his home. Hakim Khan is 
not the man to tarry under 
his enemies’ foresights.” 

Pir Badshah threw back his 
head and stroked his forehead 
with his forefinger. 

“So he was riding. Was 
the horse in a lather?” 

“Not that I have heard. In 
any case he did not stay te 
rest it. Perhaps he had bor- 
rowed it. Borrowed horses are 
the best. They go all day and 
need no food.” 

The elder man ignored this 
libel on human nature and 
continued: ‘‘ Hakim Khan is a 
shrewd fellow. He came rid- 
ing and left no message. He 
came once before when the 
sahib and I were out with a 
patrol. He left a Kabuli melon 
for me. In it I found sixteen 
pebbles, one larger than the 
rest. That day Sultan had 
passed near Rohtas with fifteen 
followers. Now Hakim Khan 
comes again riding and leaves 
no message. Does not that 
seem to say he wishes to warn 
us?” 
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“It may be so, but to my 
thinking you are over-anxious, 
Khan Sahib. To me it seems 
to say, ‘There is news, but it 
will keep. To-morrow will do.’ 
After all, you have other strings 
to your bow, and there is still a 
moon in the night-sky.” 

“None of my messengers 
have come in. I did not tell 
the sahib that Hakim Khan’s 
visit caused me anxiety. Hard 
times are coming round again, 
and it is good that he should 
visit his friends and be merry 
this one night at least.” 

Barakzai gave a laugh and 
said: “It is warmly rumoured 
in the bazaar that he lays 
claim to the hand of the Com- 
missioner Sahib’s daughter. 
God send him a bride from so 
high a house, that he may gain 
advancement !” 

“Ay. May his suit prosper 
as he deserves! I too have 
heard the report. Both are of 
ripe age. The sahib is over- 
tardy in such matters after the 
fashion of his folk. At his age 
I had buried two wives,” said 
the Khan Sahib pensively. 

He stooped to the hookah 
but paused at the sound of 
hurrying steps. They came 
nearer. There was a knock 
at the door, and a sepoy of 
the guard entered without cere- 
mony. 

“Khan Sahib! There are 
two men at the main gate. 
They cry out that they are 
wounded, and indeed appear 
to be in sad plight. They use 
your name and ask admittance 
to the Fort.” 

Pir Badshah sprang to his 
feet, upsetting the hookah in 
his sudden alarm, and ex- 
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changed a glance of appre- 
hension with the havildar. All 
three passed swiftly through 
the low verandah out into the 
starry night and across the 
courtyard up to the quarter- 
guard. The murmur of excited 
voices hushed at their approach, 
and the corporal of the guard 
stepped forward with a lighted 
lantern in his hand. Saluting 
the Subadar Major, he said: 
“There are two men wailing 
outside the gate. They say 
they are wounded and that 
you know them well.” 

‘** You are sure there are only 
two?” 

“The sentry reports from 
the gallery that there are but 
two men and no one else near,” 
replied the havildar. 

Pir Badshah gave orders that 
the wicket should be unbarred, 
and forcing his vast bulk 
through the aperture, called on 
Barakzai and two sepoys to 
follow him. 

A slate-coloured blur in the 
darkness slowly revealed itself 
as two human forms huddled 
side by side on the ground and 
whining miserably. 

“Who are you, and what 
do you want?” demanded Pir 
Badshah in stern accents. 

“Oh, Lord of an evil day! 
Weare yourmessengers, Pasand 
and Shakur. This is the respect 
in which Sultan holds the ser- 
vants of the Sirkar. It is un- 
speakable.” The pair again 
broke into lamentation. 

“Bring the lantern,” said 
Pir Badshah. 

The grovelling figures turned 
their faces to the flame, and a 
gasp of horror broke from the 
onlookers. The noses of the 
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two wretched creatures had 
been hacked off, and their 
arments were sodden scarlet. 

“ When and where was this?” 
hissed Pir Badshah, with diffi- 
culty controlling his agitation. 

One of the wounded men 
sank to the ground half-faint- 
ing. The other replied: 

“Tt was just after sunset on 
the Kundag Pass, where the 
olive bushes are. We were 
ambushed in the goat track. 
We were bringing you news, 
Sirkar, bringing you news!” 

Wherewith the speaker’s head 
dropped and he sank forward 
with a groan of anguish. 

“Fools that you are!” ex- 
claimed Pir Badshah. “How 
often have I bid you travel 
apart! Are you sheep that 
you must blunder along in a 
herd? Carry them in and tell 
the compounder to dress their 
wounds.” 

He himself passed in last, 
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pausing as if to listen, but the 
still night gave forth no sound. 
.. . Sultan and his gang at 
the Kundag Pass!... Then 
there would be a raid to-night 
after all! ... Had been, per- 
haps, for it was after mid- 
night ! 

The sentry closed the wicket 
with a clang and shot the 
heavy bolts home. 

Pir Badshah turned to the 
corporal of the guard. 

“Tell the telephone orderly 
to ring up Paltanpur at once. 
Call up the cavalry lines.” 

The telephone orderly stepped 
out of the instrument room and 
said : 

‘“T have tried the wire, Khan 
Sahib. I get no answer.” 

‘“Hrom which side, mad- 
man?” shouted Pir Badshah, 
in a fever of alarm. 

“ From all sides, Khan Sahib. 
The wire is cut east, west, and 
south.” 


II, 


No insurance company has 
had the enterprise to include 
frontier raiders within its 
purview, nor to publish the 
actuarial statistics of their hope 
of life. Ata generous estimate 
that hope extends to about 
eighteen months from the day 
their names first appear on the 
black list in the police office at 
Paltanpur. From that instant 
the raider is an outlaw, and as 
such liable to be shot like a 
mad dog if he ventures upon 
British territory. In the tribal 
country his associates are men 
of blood, and he has to face 
more than the usual risks of a 





lawless society where knives lie 
loose in the sheath and triggers 
have something less than the 
regulation pull-off. 

Yet Sultan and his gang 
had flourished for nearly three 
years ! 

None of the things had 
happened that ought to have 
happened. He ought to have 
been killed in a family blood- 
feud, he ought to have fought 
with his gang over the dis- 
tribution of loot, or have been 
betrayed, or have walked con- 
fidingly into a police trap. 

Instead of which his startling 
career still moved on through 
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blood-red pages from chapter 
to chapter, each more lurid 
than the last, and the terror of 
his name coldly gripped each 
border hamlet as the sun set in 
the hills, leaving it to darkness 
and its own poor defences. 

In spite of the black turpi- 
tude of his proceedings there 
was something great about the 
man, something which made a 
strong appeal to the imagina- 
tion. In all his exploits he had 
only lost three men, and the 
remainder, fifteen in number, 
held staunchly to his leader- 
ship. There was no bickering 
over the spoils, no treachery or 
double-dealing, no addition of 
raw recruits to the well - tried 
nucleus. The authority of the 
leader was unchallenged. 

Sultan had served for a 
. short time in a Pathan regi- 
ment of the Indian Army, but 
deserted promptly when passed 
over for promotion. ‘He 
lacks initiative,’ was the 
damning entry in his service- 
roll. Sultan’s subsequent 
career was an _ illuminating 
commentary on his detractor’s 
judgment. He was a man 
of massive frame and iron 
physique, and possessed in a 
marked degree a gift not un- 
common among the Tamazais, 
the power to see in the dark. 
It was perhaps this fatal gift 
which first tempted him to 
nocturnal enterprise. 

At some time in his life 
every Tamazai has to face a 
great temptation. As he sits 
watching his lean flocks grazing 
on the inhospitable hills he sees 
the broad and verdant carpet 
of India stretching as far as 
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the harsh penury of his lot— 
a Lucifer debarred from Para- 
dise. Robbery under arms is 
no crime in his moral code. If 
an alien be the victim the 
enterprise is accounted meri- 
torious. It is a time-honoured 
custom among the Tamazai 
women to pass their infant 
sons to and fro through a hole 
in the wall with the words, 
“Ghal shah! Ghal shah!” 
(Be a thief! Bea thief!) For 
generations the tribe lived on 
the plunder of merchants and 
caravans and on booty wrested 
from their neighbours. Then 
came the overpowering Briton 
with his cold theodolite to set 
up landmarks and the barren 
law of “meum et tuum,” shat- 
tering the dreams of a daring 
people, and hemming them 
back in their mountain fastness 
condemned to eternal poverty. 
At night the distant lights of 
the great cantonment twinkle 
like peris’ eyes, tempting the 
adventurous spirits to risk the 
breath of life for a sentry’s 
rifle and to return home in 
substance and power. 

Men of daring, cruel, strong, 
well-armed, jealous of an in- 
fidel neighbour, and above all 
hungry, what wonder that you 
are a thorn in the side of im- 
perial Britain! You have 
lessons to learn, traditions to 
unlearn, and the task is heavy. 
Heaven grant the Empire 
patience and high courage, so 
that your wayward spirit be 
tamed but not broken, and the 
banner of Freedom never torn 
from your hills! 

Sultan waxed rich and his 
gang prospered. He had be- 
come a power and a personality. 


eye can reach, and broods over 
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His career was a disturbing 
influence on the border, a rally- 
ing-point of hostile elements. 
He threatened to become a 
political force. Till recently 
he had made loot his only 
object, and had not been 
fastidious about the murders 
committed in the course of his 
forays. Men, women, and 
children, Mahomedan or un- 
believing Hindu, all had been 
treated as occasion demanded 
without discrimination. Now 
signs were not lacking that he 
wished to play a greater réle, 
Latterly he had begun to re- 
speet the lives and property 
of the faithful. His victims 
had been Hindus and un- 
believers. The British Govern- 
ment had had similar passages 
in its frontier history, and was 
wide awake to the danger. It 
was a matter of most urgent 
necessity that Sultan’s career 
should be checked before it 
became a-centre of misplaced 
Islamic enthusiasm. If it con- 
tinued it would certainly lead 
to widespread trouble, and put 
back the clock of political 
progress on the Frontier to 
the time of the great rising 
in 97. 

Pressure upon the Tamazai 
elders had induced them to 
force Sultan and his gang out 
of Tamazai limits, but they had 
found shelter and a base of 
operations in the adjoining 
province of lLagmar, the 
Governor of which was little 
loth to take a share in the 
gang’s booty while he withheld 
all information from the Asiatic 
state which he served. Secure 
in this retreat, Sultan had now 
matured his plans for a startling 


and profitable stroke. While 
Clifton and Pir Badshah were 
spending the day in settling 
the border land dispute, Sultan 
was resting with his fifteen 
henchmen on the jagged and 
deserted mountain-ridge which 
cuts through the heart of the 
Tamazai country. 

The gang was at _ full 
strength. The grey - headed 
Sher Ali, old enough to be a 
grandfather but active as a 
mountain goat, and no less 
deadly with his rifle for having 
lost an eye at the storming of 
Dargai ; Tor Ghulam, the kari- 
gar or ironworker, a bold raider 
and a skilled picker of locks to 
boot; Kadir Khan, who had 
escaped from a Punjab jail, 
thereby saving the State twelve 
years board and lodging; 
Zamir, Sultan’s own nephew, 
Khairoo, Buner, — not a name 
among them all that had not 
earned its dark and evil no- 
toriety. 

The raiders wore close-fitting 
skull-caps, silent sandals of 
grass fibre, and loose clothes of 
slate-grey dyed to invisibility 
with the graphite of the moun- 
tain. The puggaree girt tightly 
round the loins held knife and 
pistol secure. Each had a 
well-filled cartridge-belt and— 
cherished possession more preci- 
ous than life itself—a modern 
magazine rifle stolen from 
some Indian garrison or pur- 
chased from the gun-runners of 
the distant Gulf. 

The day was spent in sleep 
and rest under the lea of 
a mountain-crag until the 
shadows lengthened. Then the 
marauders resumed their march 
eager and alert, following a 
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goat track in long single file, 
human beasts of prey thirsting 
for the spoils of night, invisible 
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to the untrained eye as a tiger 
moving in the yellow grass of a 
sun-flecked jungle. 


Tit, 


Tommy Dallas was waiting 
for Clifton on the steps of the 
Mess verandah. His uproarious 
welcome and the silver-noted 
dinner - call of the cavalry 
trumpets swept dark care into 
oblivion, and Clifton was soon 
aglow with fellowship in the 
cheerful atmosphere of his old 


regiment. 
“Scene from Kipling!” 
announced the irrepressible 


Tommy Dallas, as they entered 
the crowded anteroom. “Re- 
turn of the Man Who Was to 
the bosom of his regiment.” 

The laughter which greeted 
this sally was interrupted 
by the stately entry of the 
white-bearded abdar or head- 
butler, an ancient servitor who 
had followed the fortune of 
Pollock’s Horse from the far- 
off spacious days of unlimited 
“brandy-pawny ” to the dawn 
of a barley-water era. But 
to-night was no barley- water 
festival, and as he flung wide 
the yellow curtains which had 
once adorned an imperial tomb 
at Tientsin, his unregenerate 
old heart rejoiced to think that 
“still a ruby kindles in the 
wine,’ and that he had that 
day with his own hands de- 
posited two dozen champagne 
on the ice. 

“Khana mezpar hai!” he 
announced, and to the saliva- 
compelling strains of “The 
Roast Beef of Old England” 
the Colonel led the procession 





into the dining-room, where the 
long mess-table gleamed with 
the regimental silver and 
glowed with the blood - red 
winter roses of the Frontier, 

It was the culminating-point 
of the “Week,” the night of 
the Buffer Ball, and none but 
the gloomiest of mortals could 
have resisted the contagion of 
gaiety. 

During the last eighteen 
months Pollock’s Horse had 
suffered more than a fair 
share of discomfort by night 
and day in the alarms and 
excursions attendant on Sul- 
tan’s audacious and bloody 
exploits. They had not stinted 
exertion of horse or man, but 
ill-luck had dogged them with 
cruel persistence. On one oc- 
casion Sultan had scored heav- 
ily against them in a chance 
collision with a night patrol, 
and two of their regimental 
carbines were in the hands of 
the gang. The injury rankled, 
and those who loved their 
regiment, whether Mahomedan 
or Hindu, Sikh or Christian, 
had one prayer in common 
which drew all creeds together. 

But at the table to-night it 
suited the humour of Pollock’s 
Horse to jest on the topic 
which all held most serious, a 
practice not uncommon in mili- 
tary messes. Some poor devils 
lost their lives and other poor 
devils still lived to pursue Will- 
o’-the-Wisp in the cold and 
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darkness of winter. Yet it 
was certainly ludicrous that 
one bold bad man should hold- 
up the agents of a great 
Government to ridicule and 
bring contempt on all the 
King’s horses and all the 
King’s men. 

Being that half - enviable, 
half-pitiable renegade, a mili- 
tary officer in civil employ, 
Clifton was exposed to shafts 
of good-natured banter from 
all sides of the table. His 
equanimity remained quite un- 
perturbed, and when over the 
nuts and wine his health was 
drunk amid ories of “The 
Border Sleuth - hound” and 
“Our sucking John Nicholson,” 
he took the opportunity of 
rising to reply. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ hav- 
ing been given privileges in the 
way of extra-regimental work 
which do not fall to the lot of 
the common soldiery (groans), 
it may instruct you to hear 
some of the impressions gained 
in the course of my work. In 
the first place, I have been 
much struck by the extra- 
ordinary contempt in which 
native cavalry is held across 
the border... .” (Uproar.) 

The recital of impressions 
continued no further. The 
more turbulent spirits were 
evidently straining at the 
leash, and the tactful Colonel 
hastily led off the senior 
major to the anteroom, leav- 
ing the coast clear to unruly 
youth. 

In a short time justice was 
done and honour satisfied, and 
the whole party adjourned in 
that condition of innocent ela- 
tion for which the Buffers are 





famous to play their part in 
the great social event of the 
Week. ; 

Clifton walked down arm-in- 
arm with his friend Dallas. 

“Swear,” said the latter, 
abruptly changing his tone 
from gay to grave, and clutch- 
ing his companion’s arm to 
such purpose that both halted 
for an instant in the Mall,— 
“Cliffy, old boy, swear you will 
give us @ look-in if you should 
get a chance. Pollock’s Horse 
want a bit of their own back, 
you know!” 


The Buffer Ball was very 
much like other big station 
dances, but to two people it 
was the dance of a lifetime. 
Ever since Bertha came out to 
India a year ago she and Eric 
Clifton had been great friends, 
and it is not easy, particularly 
in a land of exile, for a man 
to remain at that point when 
a girl has the blue eyes and 
the stately charm of a Bertha 
Scallon. During the two 
months since they last met 
they had in some strange 
fashion been drawn uncon- 
sciously nearer to each other. 
Bertha hardly dared admit to 
herself how much she admired 
the keen - faced, clean - built 
border officer, and when she 
entered the ballroom in her 
self-possessed way Clifton on 
his side felt that she was a 
goddess of whom he was utterly 
unworthy, to whom he dared 
not presume to draw nigh. 
Needless to say, he did presume, 
and indeed adopted an air so 
markedly proprietary and so 
little in keeping with his mis- 
givings that apparently Bertha 
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had no alternative but gracious 
teleration. 

The Station Prophetess, who 
wrote weekly letters of local 
tittle-tattle to the ‘ North India 
Gazette,’ was on her tour of 
inspection, making notes of 
dresses, decorations, and mili- 
tary trophies which would earn 
fifteen rupees at ten rupees a 
column under the heading 
“ Brilliant Buffer Ball.” With 
unerring instinct she winded 
the romance, came to a dead 
point, and scented twenty 
rupees in the near future for 
two columns of “ Border Bride 
and Bridegroom.” 

Tommy Dallas asked Miss 
Scallon for the supper dance, 
intending to put in five minutes’ 
useful work in the right direc- 
tion by lustily blowing his 
friend’s trumpet into her ears ; 
but though the boon was con- 
ceded his scheme was upset— 
very clumsily he thought—by 
Clifton exclaiming— 

“That’s splendid! I'll geta 
partner, and we'll have a nice 
little table of four.” 

The abandoned Bertha mak- 
ing no protest, the affair was 
arranged, and all Dallas could 
do was to say— 

“Right oh! Bring that girl 
you're so cracked about.” 

By this diplomatic remark 
he considered himself to have 
earned a D.8.O. in the field of 
Love. 

Bertha and Clifton danced 
number three, but for reasons 
which need not be probed they 
elected to sit out numbers five, 
six, and seven in a snug corner 
of the verandah. Number ten 
was the supper dance, but 
Clifton’s state of mental de- 


tachment, whether induced by 
long residence at Fort Tor or 
some other cause, was so pro- 
found that he actually omitted 
to provide himself with a 
partner for the “ partie carrée,” 
and fell into the clutches of an 
eager chaperon, the chaplain’s 
wife, who brought to his notice 
the neglected state of her 
paying guest, Miss Soulsby- 
Smythe, a mature, grim- 
featured lady, who had brought 
her faded wares to the Indian 
marriage-market as a forlorn 
hope. Since her arrival the 
chaplain’s house had gained 
distressing notoriety from the 
extravagant attire in which the 
paying guest saw fit to emerge 
from his godly portals, and to- 
night Miss Soulsby - Smythe 
had donned a_bespangled 
scarlet confection which bore 
a distinct resemblance to that 
un-Christian abomination, the 
harem skirt. It was not with- 
out confusion that Captain 
Clifton advanced to join the 
supper - party with this curio 
upon his arm. He thought it 
a little unkind of Bertha to 
look so amused, but he did not 
know that the ribald Tommy 
had just exclaimed— __- 

‘‘ Mon Dieu, he has collected 
that woman with the ‘en tout 
cas trousseau’! If she doesn’t 
catch an Englishman it will 
do for a rajah, you know. See 
the idea?” 

Dallas placed a chair for 
Clifton with a mock bow of rev- 
erence and exclaimed, “ Room 
for our Soldier - civilian, our 
great Military-political !” 

“Tell me,” said Miss Soulsby- 
Smythe, straining to recapture 
the honeyed accents of sweet 
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seventeen, “what is a Soldier- 
civilian ?” 

“A Soldier - civilian,” said 
Dallas sententiously, “is a man 
whose management of military 
affairs shows the logic of the 
civilian and whose dashing dis- 
charge of civil functions pro- 
claims the born soldier.” 

“ How wonderful!” said Miss 
Soulsby-Smythe blankly. 

Supper went with a swing. 
Ever and anon from some 
temple of man without, either 
the bar or the smoking-room, 
there came the generous crash 
of glass or furniture, bearing 
to all the gratifying intelligence 
that the Buffer subalterns were 
enjoying their normal health 
and spirits. 


Somebody touched Clifton 
on the shoulder. He turned 
and saw Crawshay, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Paltanpur, 
leaning over him. Those at 
the table could hear the half- 
whispered colloquy. Crawshay 
said— 

“Would you come down to 
the city with me? I have had 
a message that there has been a 
raid, There seems to have been 
a good deal of firing. My tum- 
tum is ready if you will come.” 

Miss Soulsby- Smythe was 
delighted. 

“Oh, how thrilling, isn’t it ?” 
she exclaimed without noticing 
Miss Scallon’s pallor and agi- 
tation. “Quite Byronic, isn’t 
it? ‘On with the dance! Let 
joy be unconfined !’ ” 

But Clifton had gone. The 
sounds of merriment were 
gradually stilled. Men were 
silently slipping away one by 
one. Miss Soulsby - Smythe 
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stepped on to the verandah 
and watched the galloping 
lights and hurrying forms. 
The ringing notes of a bugle 
near by meant nothing to her 
ear. It was the alarm sound- 
ing in the lines of Pollock’s 
Horse, and taken up again 
like a distant echo in the far 
corners of the cantonment, 
breaking in upon the sleep of 
Highlanders and Londoners, 
Mahomedans and Sikhs. Once 
again the gnat had stung the 
elephant ! 


The native city of Paltanpur, 
famed throughout Northern 
India for its wealth and popu- 
lation, is encircled by a massive 
wall, pierced by seven great 
gates which are closed at night. 
Ordinary lawlessness is con- 
trolled by a large police force. 
One mile away lies the canton- 
ment with its garrison of three 
thousand troops ready to deal 
with more serious manifesta- 
tions of unrest. 

Crawshay and Clifton drove 
at a gallop to the Kabul gate 
of the city, and were admitted 
by an excited native sub- 
inspector of police, who in- 
formed them that the raiders 
had attacked the Bankers’ 
Bazaar at midnight. Police 
patrols had hurried to the spot 
from all divisions of the city, 
and there had been heavy fir- 
ing until half an hour ago. 
He weakly hazarded the 
opinion that probably most of 
the raiders had been killed. 
His optimism awoke no echo. 

‘“‘ Half an hour ago!”’ gasped 
Clifton. “Then the troops 
haven’t a dog’s chance!” 

Crawshay agreed. Taking 
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two armed policemen with 
them, they drove on through 
the tortuous streets towards 
the Bankers’ Bazaar, a quarter 
of a mile away. There was no 
stir or movement in the city. 
The average citizen of the 
Orient has but little sense of 
civic duty, more especially 
when trouble is afoot at night. 
He barricades his door and 
feigns the deep slumber of 
innocence till the knaves have 
departed, then issues forth with 
his ancestral weapon and the 
light of battle in his eye. 

A flickering glare in the sky 
grew more lurid as the two 
officers approached the Bankers’ 
Bazaar. It looked as if the 
marauders had set fire to the 
quarter they had visited, and 
Crawshay cursed at the pros- 
pect of a night spent in 
struggling for the heaven- 
knows - how - manyeth time 
with the much-dreaded enemy. 
His fears on this score were 
groundless. 

In the street where the 
Hindu bankers lived and con- 
ducted their business there 
were two blazing bonfires about 
sixty yards apart, easting a 
vivid light on the garish man- 
sions which were so lofty that 
they seemed almost to meet 
overhead. An incessant wail- 
ing and lamentation of women 
fell on the ear. In the road- 
way a few figures squatted or 
lay in the stream of light. 
Clifton felt that he had seen 
the same scene before, or in a 
previous existence, Perhaps it 
was at Drury Lane. Close be- 
side the nearest bonfire two 
police constables lay dead in 
their red and khaki uniforms. 


“Both Mahomedans,” said 
Clifton significantly. 

“Yes,” rejoined Crawshay, 
“but both Government ser- 
vants,mark you! Don’t forget 
that!” 

Their arrival on the scene of 
pillage had attracted notice, and 
a small knot of weeping Hindus 
soon collected round them, 
Little could be gathered from 
their hysterical chorus of tribu- 
lation, but an inspection of 
the houses which had been 
broken into told the full tale 
of tragedy. 

In one lay the body of the 
venerable Ram Dass, Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, his throat 
cut and his bowels protruding 
from a vicious gash. In another 
the whole household had been 
pistolled—father, mother, and 
two infant sons. Everywhere 
Tor Ghulam, the ironworker, 
had done his work deftly. 
Iron safes and chests had been 
smashed or prised open. Silver 
lay neglected in heaps. 

The gang had entered the 
city by scaling the wall near 
the mosque with the help of a 
portable ladder, and had gained 
access to the centre of the 
bazaar by a private passage. 
The two bonfires of heaped-up 
furniture, doused with oil, had 
been lighted at once, and picked 
marksmen told off to positions 
of cover near both fires to 
shoot at everything that moved. 
When such depredations as 
time permitted were complete, 
at a given signal the gang 
swiftly reassembled in the 
passage-way and made off 
along the road by which they 
had come. 

The two officers now knew 
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the worst. The gang had 
escaped enriched and un- 
molested. 

Crawshay stood by the em- 
bers of the dying fire, his 
hands plunged deep in the 
pockets of his overcoat, and 
his cap pulled over his eyes. 
Long he stood thus, lost in 
thought, Clifton silent at his 
side, while the onlookers re- 
spectfully awaited what he 
might have tosay. At length 
he exclaimed— 

“Well, this takes the 
biscuit!” Then he turned 
on his heel, Clifton following. 


Now about this time the 
Government of India was 
drinking deeply of bitter 
waters. Seditionists were 
busy in Bengal, and there 
had been an attempt to wreck 
the Viceroy’s train. Cawn- 
pore city was indulging in a 
bad bout of rioting ; there was 
a railway strike, and of course 
there was plague,—plague in- 
tensified by statistics and the 
intelligent interest of Downing 
Street. 

Sultan’s escapade _ replen- 
ished the cup of gall, and the 
Gevernment failed to stomach 
it with a good grace. Why 
had the intelligence system 
broken down? Why had the 
troops failed to intercept the 
raiders? Why had the city 
police failed in their duty? 
Mr Scallon, the Commissioner, 
was called upon “to inquire 
into and report upon these 
shortcomings, and to suggest 
measures which would prevent 
their recurrence.” 

Poor Clifton did not escape. 
His absence from Fort Tor at 


the time of the raid could have 
made no difference to the events 
of the night. But his Chief 
was harassed and _ worried. 
Mr Seallon, ‘“ while fully aware 
of his long record of good work 
at Fort Tor, felt it his duty to 
animadvert on his lack of judg- 
ment in absenting himself from 
his post at a time when he 
should have had reasons for 
suspecting the possibility of 
a raid.” 

Clifton was much upset by 
this criticism, which he felt to 
be harsh and undeserved. His 
spirit rose in rebellion against 
Bertha Seallon’s father. Was 
ever one short hour of promise 
80 rapidly overcast with gloom ! 
Bertha and he had spoken their 
innermost thoughts to each 
ether that night. They had 
quitted at last the chill moun- 
tain- peaks of silence and re- 
straint, and had met in the 
sun-bathed valley below. Then 
suddenly this obstacle had 
reared itself between them. 

After two days of lonely 
wretchedness at Fort Tor there 
came an hour of consolation. 
Mr Scallon sent for Clifton, 
and saw him privately in his 
study. . 

“T wished you to know,” he 
said, “that I hold a high 
opinion ef your capacity, and 
have the greatest confidence in 
your judgment. Your absence 
from Fort Tor was unfortunate, 
and I sympathise with you. I 
wanted to tell you that on re- 
consideration I do not intend 
to make any reference to the 
matter in my official report to 
the Government of India.” 

All of which probably meant 
that Mrs Scallon had noticed 
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Bertha’s lack of appetite at 
breakfast, and had laid the 
facts before her lord and 
master. And yet they speak 
of official reports ! 

Another interview awaited 
the Commandant of Fort Tor. 
Bertha was in the garden, and 
he got off his horse to speak 
to her. 

“Eric,” she said, “father 
has been most unjust, but he 
has been so worried. It is of 
no use our seeing anything of 
each other now.” 

“Qh, Bertha! What can 
you mean?” he said with a 
start. 

“Can’t you see? There is 
only one way out of it. You 
must get him now.” 

Clifton paused before reply- 
ing. They gazed at each other 
intently. ‘“ You mean Sultan! 
Fancy that villain coming be- 
tween me and you. You know 
I think of nothing else but 
getting Sultan—and you!” 

“Yes. But it must be 
Sultan first after all this 
wretched talk.” 

A light broke in upon his 
thoughts. So people had been 
talking about him, blaming 
him, blaming her too perhaps! 
He understood. 

She gave him her hand, 
and he held it for comfort’s 
sake. 

“Good-bye, dearest,” she 
said, “and good luck!” 

So he mounted his horse like 
a crusader of old setting forth 
to war against the foul Paynim, 
his sword buckled on by his 
lady-love. He loitered on the 
road with heart aglow, brush- 
ing aside difficulties, building 
castles in the air. 


It was almost dark when he 
reached Fort Tor and sum. 
moned Pir Badshah. 


Four hours later the slumbers 
of Barakzai, havildar, were 
again rudely interrupted by 
Pir Badshah’s servant. Once 
again the two men sat in mid- 
night conclave over the grunt- 
ing and protesting hookah. 
Barakzai was very wide awake 
on this occasion, for he had 
just listened to surprising news, 
Pir Badshah was starting early 
in the morning on a month’s 
leave, and Barakzai was to 
carry out certain duties in his 
stead. 

“Why do you leave the post 
now, Khan Sahib?” asked 
Barakzai. 

“TI told the sahib that I was 
not well, and desired change 
for a month in order to visit 
the great shrine of Ajmir and 
be cured. The sahib was dis- 
pleased and said, ‘Why travel 
so far when the shrine of Arpur 
is near at hand?’ Now, as you 
well know, Barakzai, the Arpur 
shrine, is for mad folk and such 
as have weak wits. It was a 
bitter jest.” 

Barakzai pulled a grimace. 

“Why then do you leave the 
sahib when he is displeased at 
your going?” 

Pir Badshah ignored the 
question. “It is the first time,” 
he said, “that the sahib has 
been his own self and has 
spoken in his own manner 
since the night that limb of 
evil was abroad. The sahib 
said to me, ‘What has happened 
has happened, but we must 
settle this account with Sultan.’ 
Then he smote his fist upon the 
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table, clenched thus! I see 
that this business touches the 
sahib closely. We talked long 
together. Gladly would I serve 
the sahib, for he has secured 
me dignity and credit. Finally 
I made petition for one month’s 
leave, and he has granted it.” 

There was @ pause, 

“You have asked me why I 
do this, and now I tell you. 
Barakzai! You have done 
faithful service, and I am 
pleased. If all goes well now 
there shall be a commission for 
you. You shall be Jemadar 
Barakzai!” 

The havildar swallowed a 
vast lump of emotion and his 
eyes glistened, but he did not 
speak, realising that he was to 
hear matters of import, the 
flow of which should not be 
interrupted. 

Pir Badshah now laid his 
plans bare. Their sahib was 
under a cloud, and Pir Badshah 
had sworn on the Koran to do 
him service without thought of 
health or wealth. Against a 
cunning foe like Sultan the 
sketchy intelligence system and 
petty devices of Fort Tor were 
of no avail. A deeper, bolder 
game was needed, To-morrow 
he would start on a secret 


journey to Lagmar to negoti- 
ate with the Governor of that 
province. 

Barakzai could not stifle an 
exclamation of surprise and 
admiration. 

“Oh, I know that cunning 
viper!” said Pir Badshah. “In 
my belt there are two hundred 
golden pounds, three thousand 
rupees of my own savings, to 
whet his appetite! The Gover- 
nor is no fool. The raid on 
Paltanpur city will cause bit- 
terness between government 
and government. The game 
cannot continue much longer. 
The Governor has done well 
out of Sultan, but Sultan has 
grown too big. It would be 
prudent that the Governor 
should now close the account 
and make what he can out of 
the deal. Therefore, Barakzai, 
to-morrow I go through the 
Pass with the caravan in the 
disguise of a mulla. You alone 
have my secret. Hold it well! 
Should need arise, write to the 
Bokhara mulla at the house of 
the Lagmar Governor. If by 
the time you behold a second 
new moon I should not return, 
then tell the sahib what you 
have heard from me to-night. 
Now go!” 


IV. 


February, then March, and 
the Frontier air slowly lost its 
winter crispness as the shining 
monarch of India reascended 
one by one the steps of his 
throne on high. April, and 
the last of the blue cranes 
passed in noisy flight over the 
frontier hills in search of a 


white man’s climate. The 
apricot - trees had shed their 
white mantle of blossom, and 
the cornfields ripened apace. 
Twenty miles beyond the 
British border, where the Tama- 
zai hills and valleys melt into 
the Afghan plain, Tor Ghulam, 
the ironworker, was seated on 
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a drab perch of rock gazing 
down into the little high-walled 
courtyard of his home hundreds 
of feet below him. There was 
a splash of bright red under 
the walls in one corner, and a 
smaller splash in the opposite 
corner under the tower. Then 
there was a distant clapping 
of hands and the little splash 
wavered across and was lost in 
the big splash. It was his wife 
Gulnissa playing with their 
little son Pustoo. 

The scene, though distant, 
might well have touched some 
chord of paternal affection, but 
Tor Ghulam’s moody glance 
did not soften. He looked 
haggard and worn, like a strong 
man who shows in his prime 
the first traces of premature 
disease and decay. A good 
sleep would have made another 
man of him, but Tor Ghulam 
did not sleep. His hands nerv- 
ously clasping and unclasping 
the barrel of his rifle raised 
sinews of steel in his swarthy 
fore-arms, swarthier than the 
limbs of the true Afghan who 
prides himself on his pale skin : 
for Tor Ghulam was an iron- 
worker, an Afghan by courtesy, 
a man of humble origin, with 
the squat face and narrow 
brow of the artisan, lacking 
the eagle features of the true 
mountaineer, yet with his glossy 
black hair and beard a pic- 
turesque figure in that setting 
of strange desolation. 

In the ravine, close under 
Tor Ghulam’s lonely tower, 
lay the glistening grey boulders 
of a dried-up watercourse, and 
high on the opposite hillside 
the scattered towers and dwell- 
ings of Jehandad Khan and his 


people. A herd of goats graz- 
ing among the crags was the 
only visible material of human 
subsistence, for the steep jagged 
slopes showed not a hands- 
breadth of leam, not a line of 
ridge or furrow, not a tree 
bigger than a holly shrub, 
Jehandad Khan in truth had 
no liking for humdrum drudg- 
ery. By a highly immoral and 
very profitable arrangement 
with the venal Governor of 
Lagmar, he smuggled horses 
and opium out of Afghanistan 
into Paltanpur and carried back 
merchandise which yielded no 
toll to the Lord of Kabul. 
Thus he prospered, little con- 
cerned at the sterility of 
his perpendicular estate. Tor 
Ghulam, the raider, was also 
independent of the earth’s in- 
crease, and once he too had 
been equally content, but now 
there was a worm set in his 
brain, a canker which gnawed 
at his peace of mind and 
murdered his sleep. 

He drew the cartridge from 
the chamber of his rifle and 
clicked the trigger at a mark 
on the hill-side. His manner 
changed, his dull glance became 
keen and savage, as he rapidly 
pushed home the bolt and took 
rapid aim not once or twice 
but many times. Whatever 
form his imagination embodied 
beyond the rifle-sights, the fig- 
ment excited him deeply. Then 
he reloaded his rifle and again 
sat listless. 

Somewhere on the trackless 
hill-side, whether above or be- 
low it was impossible to say, 
a voice began to sing. Tor 
Ghulam raised his head and 
listened. It was the coarse 
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ballad of the potter who mar- 
ried his master’s daughter and 
has six sons, one in each verse, 
but remains unaware that each 
son had a different father. The 
first verse ended— 


“To the feast the Barber came : 
No one had a better claim.” 


Tor Ghulam stood up and 
seanned the hill-side. The 
voice ceased abruptly. It 
was as he feared, as he knew! 
The song was sung with an 
object. 

There was no escape then 
from this horror! It had 
driven him from the roadside 
and from the haunts of men. 
Now it followed him among the 
mountain crags. The honour 
of the wife is the foundation- 
rock of society. The Afghan 
knows nothing of the social 
sciences, but the naked principle, 
sound and sane, is the keystone 
of the cruel tribal law. It is 
the duty of the injured husband 
to kill three people—his wife, 
the seducer, and one of the 
seducer’s male relations. Until 
he has done this he may not 
hold up his head. It is the 
wild justice of revenge. 

Tor Ghulam slunk down the 
hill, It was impossible, in- 
credible,—yet who should know 
better than his neighbours? 
Old Jehandad Khan had always 
been well-disposed and friendly, 
and doubtless he and his men 
meant to be friendly still. 

But Gulnissa—the wife of his 
bosom, whom he had cherished 
so fondly and who had loved 
him so deeply in return,—surely 
she was not the stuff of which 
fickle women are made! Had 
she the gift of devilish simula- 


tion, and had she gozened his 
simple trust? 

As he entered the courtyard 
she rose to meet him, a smile 
on her lips and sad yearning 
in her eyes. She held out her 
graceful arms as though she 
would help him to banish the 
evil spirit that beset him, but 
he seized her wrist in a grip of 
iron and flung her aside. Then 
he gazed at her dumbly, mourn- 
fully, and entered the tower 
leaving her weeping. 

He had first paid secret ceurt 
to her ten years ago, when he 
sat in the courtyard of her 
father’s house on the bleak 
Tamazai plateau mending the 
locks of some old muskets. Her 
age was only twelve then, but 
she had been betrothed since 
the age of five to a pock- 
marked Tamazai elder. Tor 
Ghulam did not abandon hope, 
but went off with a gun-running 
party to the Persian Gulf. The 
venture proved successful. He 
made a good profit and became 
a man of the world. His skill 
and enterprise attracted the 
notice of Sultan, the raider, 
whose home was on the plateau 
at that time, and the iron- 
worker, once admitted to the 
select brotherhood of the gang, 
became a person of wealth and 
position. The timely death of 
the pock-marked elder conferred 
on Gulnissa’s father the un- 
speakable privilege of selling 
his daughter twice. There was 
some demur on account of the 
ironworker’s origin, and he had 
to pay heavily to counterbal- 
ance his social disability. In 
point of cold-blooded fact 
Gulnissa cost him twenty- 
eight pounds sterling. That 
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was four years ago, and she 
had repaid him with every 
mark of wifely devotion, includ- 
ing Pustoo, She rejoiced in his 
fame, but when the booty of 
the city raid enriched their 
domestic hoard she had im- 
plored him to rest satisfied and 
to spare her the recurring 
agonies of fear brought upon 
her by his absence on such 
ventures. The rifle traffic 
offered rich rewards at in- 
finitely less risk. They had 
talked it all over when he came 
back fiushed with success, and 
he had at last yielded to her 
entreaties. But he made per- 
force one reservation. He 
was bound by his promise to 
accompany Sultan yet once 
again. It should be the last 
time. | 

Soon after this compact was 
reached, Tor Ghulam went away 
to Kabul to invest his loot in 
Gulf rifles. He was away for 
three weeks. When he came 
back the curse was before him 
on his threshold, and stood be- 
tween him and the happy by- 
gone days. 

It seemed to him that he 
had lived years since that day 
of return. Jehandad Khan had 
met him on the mountain track 
mumbling dark hints that made 
the blood run cold. It appeared 
that Sultan had visited the 
valley in Tor Ghulam’s absence 
and had been graciously re- 
ceived at the tower. People 
were speaking of a friendship 
between Sultan and Gulnissa 
in earlier days, and it was in- 
deed significant that tongues 
should be set wagging again. 
Sultan had stayed with Jehan- 
dad Khan for two days, and 


had left during the night. 
People were talking, and it 
was well Tor Ghulam should 
know of it from a friend. 

That was all. Tor Ghulam 
would fain have stamped the 
old man’s brains out. His 
heart stood still, then beat in 
violent spurts. He sank to his 
knees unnerved, staring and 
breathless. At last he struggled 
on, persuading himself that he 
had met a madman, an old man 
in his dotage. The sight of 
Gulnissa and Pustoo, and the 
warm welcome home, reassured 
him. But it was his last night 
of happiness. 

He rose with suspicions 
allayed, and set out to visit 
the shrine with a thank-offering 
for his safe return. On the 
way he exchanged greetings at 
different points with four men 
of Jehandad’s! faction. Not 
one but repeated in some veiled 
form the damnable suggestion 
of yesterday. Tor Ghulam did 
not reach the shrine. He 
quitted the path and flung 
himself down among the thorn 
scrub, tortured by the doubts 
that assailed him. He knew 
only too well of Sultan’s evil 
reputation where women were 
concerned, and his simple credu- 
lous mind slowly pieced together 
a miserable web of conjecture. 
Gulnissa had wished him to 
leave Sultan and take up the 
Gulf trade. That would mean 
long absences from home for 
him! What did it mean to 
her? 

Half beside himself with rage 
and jealousy, utterly fallen from 
pride, he found his way back to 
his tower at nightfall. Gul- 
nissa saw his distracted glance 
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and the thunder-cloud on his 
brow, and hastened to him, but 
she was spurned as never be- 
fore. On the next morning 
Tor Ghulam found the outline 
of a lewd figure drawn on the 
mud-wall of his tower, and a 
woman’s garment dangling 
from the parapet. These were 
insults of subtle import un- 
mistakable to an Afghan. 

Then things went from bad 
to worse. Every day brought 
its sting cruel and venomous, 
fortifying the poison in his 
veins. Henceforth curses and 
violence were Gulnissa’s por- 
tion. She, poor girl, under- 
stood nothing, and could only 
pray that her Tor Ghulam 
might triumph over the evil 
“jinn” which possessed him. 
An Afghan husband does not 
discuss these matters with his 
wife. The secret lies in his 
heart and the dagger in its 
sheath till both are revealed. 
But first the interloper must 
perish, the man who sowed the 
seeds of ruin! His fate must 
overwhelm him unawares be- 
fore he learns that suspicion 
is aroused against him and 
that he walks in danger. 

The distracted wretch avoided 
his fellows, but their voices 
pursued him in the desolation 
of the mountain. An Afghan’s 
honour is judged by the rumours 
he tolerates. There was no 
escape from the goad which 
was driving Tor Ghulam to 
avenge his honour at the cost 
of his life’s happiness. 

One day when Gulnissa was 
bringing water from the spring 
& strange man, whose features 
were concealed beneath the 
folds of his turban, sprang out 


upon her, tore her ring from 
her finger, and disappeared. 
There was nobody near to heed 
her cries or bear witness to 
this shameful act. She was 
horror-struck at the disaster, 
but day after day her husband’s 
black and violent mood did not 
abate, and her lips were sealed 
in terror. 

Then at last he missed the 
ring, and hardly pausing to 
hear her broken tale, he struck 
her senseless to the ground. 
Long she lay pale and motion- 
less, and even while he embraced 
her in an agony of remorse 
there came a messenger to the 
tower who gave the counter- 
sign of the gang and bade 
him proceed with all speed to 
Lagmar on the urgent summons 
of the Governor. 

While Tor Ghulam was 
making hasty preparations for 
the journey, Gulnissa opened 
her sad weary eyes and gazed 
about her. 

“Tor!” she cried at last. 
“Where are you going? Is it 
with Sultan?” 

He approached her. “No, 
not yet,” he said almost kindly. 
“T go to Lagmar, and may be 
absent many days.” 

“Qh, Toroo!” she said, en- 
couraged by his softer accents. 
‘‘Come back, my own Toroo, as 
you used to be. Go to the big 
shrine of Chaknor and pray 
that this dark fit may leave 
you. I too have promised 
three sheep to the Haji’s shrine. 
Do this, Toroo, for the sake of 
your Gulnissa and the little 
Pustoo.” 

She raised her arms in mute 
appeal, and the man gazed at 
her in anguish. 
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Then he kissed her gently 
and turned swiftly away. 

The ironworker reached Lag- 
mar at sunset, and was closeted 
with the Governor for many 
hours of the night. Craft deep 
and unscrupulous was pitted 
sag the native simplicity 
of the mountains, and, under 
the guise of sympathy and 
assistance, the last pieces were 
gradually fitted into a design 
of devilish cunning. 

After some discussion of the 
gang’s future movements, and 
the repetition of some instruc- 
tions left by Sultan for Tor 
Ghulam’s ear, the Governor 
cast covetous eyes on a 
magazine-carbine which his 
hearer possessed. 

“ Look,” he said, ‘‘so highly 
do I esteem it that I will give 
in exchange what Sultan has 
just paid me for two Martinis 
and a horse.” 

He emptied a bag of gold 
and silver ornaments, and 
spread the contents on the 
floor. 

In the centre lay Gulnissa’s 
ring ! 


The scene of fury which 
followed may well have grati- 
fied the cunning architect of 
Tor Ghulam’s deception. The 


Although the sentry had 
struck the hour of seven on the 
gong in the quarter-guard, a 
glittering, swirling column of 
dust still rose from the riding- 
school of Pollock’s Horse, and 
the spectral forms of moiling 
men and toiling horses could 
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venerable greybeard uttered 
words of comfort and sympathy, 
and spoke with many head- 
shakes of the rumours which 
had reached his ears. He 
abused Sultan for his vicious 
conduct, and complained that 
his own family, too, had suf- 
fered from his wickedness. 
Then, suddenly, as if by in- 
spiration, he joined forces with 
Tor Ghulam and propounded 
a plot for their mutual ven- 
geance and satisfaction. At 
the Governor's suggestion they 
pieced together what each 
knew of Sultan’s plans for 
his next exploit. Then the 
dupe was sent forth to his 
allotted task. 

Days of inaction and mental 
torture had undermined Tor 
Ghulam in body and _ soul, 
The conviction that he had 
been wronged, and the craving 
for revenge, braced him to play 
the traitor’s part. Two nights 
he travelled to meet the rising 
sun, crossing the Tamazai hills 
stealthily as a spy in the 
enemy’s country, Then on the 
dawn of the second day, from 
the last hillock of the Great 
Divide, he saw his goal before 
him, a distant lozenge of brown 
mud surmounted by a flag. 

It was Fort Tor. 


be dimly descried labouring 
round in the stinging, choking 
atmosphere. In the centre of 
the ring, like an equestrian 
statue in a dust-storm, was 
Captain Dallas, the Adjutant, 
the power controlling this dread 
circus, hot and covered with 
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tan, yet grimly patient and 
watchful. 

It was bad enough trying to 
knock raw Punjabis into shape, 
but it was still harder that one 
Simpkins, who had just been 
sent to the regiment with a 
Varsity Commission, should be 
unable to stiek on a horse. 
Dallas did not mind giving 
up an evening’s polo for the 
sake of his recruits, but he 
grudged Simpkins his share in 
the sacrifice. 

“Halt!” 

The rotation ceased abruptly 
and the pall of dust slowly 
drifted away across the even- 
ing sky, leaving seven men and 
seven horses nervously blink- 
ing at the god in the centre. 
Whatever services Simpkins’ 
rowing sinews might have 
rendered during the previous 
lustrum, it was painfully evi- 
dent that his riding muscles 
had not coped successfully with 
the forces of gravitation during 
the last five minutes. Dust 
and sweat had coagulated on 
his face and hair, and he could 
hardly conceive himself to be 
that same Simpkins who in a 
previous and less strenuous ex- 
istence had strolled down the 
High arm-in-arm with a Half- 
Blue. 

Dallas sat in silence for five 
minutes, while the lazy flicking 
of his hunting-lash kept seven 
horses and seven men in a state 
of tremulous apprehension. 

“Cross your stirrups!” 

Seven heads stooped to the 
unwelcome task, and seven 
half-suppressed sighs embarked 
on the breeze. 


There is a freemasonry among 


sahibs in India, and Dallas 


thought it time to throw Simp- 
kins a bone. 

“Stick to it, Simpkins!” he 
said. “Last lap! Look out 
for the Joy Wheel this time, 
and don’t dismount before the 
word of command.” 

Simpkins ventured on a 
sickly smile. 

Dallas gave the command, 
“Walk! March!” and then, 
by a skilful imitation of a camel 
gargling, produced that fateful 
monosyllable to which the horse 
ever responds more generously 
when the rider has no support 
beneath his feet :— 

“ T-t-r-r-r-a-4-a-a-t !” 

Simpkins’ round thighs rolled 
to and fro on the saddle like 
piston-rods operating the un- 
seen equine machinery. As he 
negotiated each corner of the 
school, his body gave a sort of 
violent hiccough and gradually 
inclined more and more forward, 
until at last, with his left hand 
resting heavily on the mane, 
he appeared to be examining 
his horse’s head for vermin. 

“Circle right!” came the 
swift command. It was the 
Joy-Wheel. Simpkins’ wild 
clutch at elusive hair and 
leather passing from under 
him came too late, and for 
the third time a ’Varsity Com- 
mission bit the dust. 

“Really, Simpkins,” said 
Dallas, “with your gifts you 
ought to join the Army Flying 
Corps. Lucky it’s soft falling 
here. Well, you will want a 
lot more of this yet. Kinder- 
garten ride here at six-thirty 
to-morrow morning. Come up 
to the Mess now and have a 
vermuth.” 

Thus the god descended from 
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his pedestal and the earth- 
worm assumed the attributes 
of man. 

After a drink in the mess- 
verandah it was time to dress 
for dinner, and Dallas walked 
off to his bungalow. When he 
had washed off the top coating 
of dust and grime he felt a 
better man, and began to won- 
der whether he hadn’t been a 
little hard on Simpkins. His 
cogitations on the subject were 
cut short by a knock at the 
bathroom -door and the voice 
of his servant telling him that 
he was wanted on the tele- 
phone. After his hot tiresome 
day Dallas was not inclined 
to perfervid haste in answering 
the call. He lingered in his 
bath till the joy of squeezing 
hot water on his head by the 
spongeful had lost its piquancy, 
then dressed leisurely for mess, 
lighted a cigarette, and strolled 
over to the quarter-guard three 
hundred yards away. 

When the duffadar of the 
guard informed him that the 
call came from Fort Tor, the 
adjutant’s manner showed con- 
siderably more alacrity. He 
snatched the receiver from the 
orderly’s hand, and learnt that 
Captain Clifton was anxious 
that he should go over to Fort 
Tor for the night if possible. 

In answer to his inquiries he 
discovered that Clifton had 
just left the Fort, taking every 
man with him except such as 
sufficed for a bare garrison. 

There was no more loitering 
now. Dallas ran back to his 
bungalow, and changed into 
khaki while his charger was 
being brought round. He 
scribbled a hasty note to the 
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Colonel, and told his orderly 
to have two troopers sent after 
him along the road to Fort 
Tor. His well-trained bearer 
stood ready with revolver-sling 
and water-bottle, and Dallas 
was in the saddle and away 
with a clatter, lost in. the 
gathering darkness. 

At Fort Tor there was a 
horse waiting for him saddled 
and bridled, and three sowars 
with orders to escort him, who 
had suffered an ageny of anx- 
iety lest he should come too 
late. Their delight at seeing 
him rekindled Dallas’s eager- 
ness to push on. For six 
weary miles they rode at a 
walking pace along a winding 
nulla half blocked with boul- 
ders and hummocks of spear- 
grass, where no mount but a 
country-bred could have kept 
its feet in the darkness, Then 
they were compelled to dis- 
mount, for the track which 
still followed the same water- 
course grew steeper and more 
slippery, and Dallas realised 
that he had passed in behind 
the curtain of foothills. No 
sound of firing reached their 
ears. 

“Yau daz ham ne dé shivé,” 
at length remarked one of the 
escort in a subdued tone of 
surprise. ‘There has not been 
a single ‘daz’ from a rifle.” 

Dallas made no comment. 
He preferred his own thoughts, 
and was not to be lured into 
conversation. | 

Daz! What a word, com- 
pared with the virile English 
“bang”! But the Briton has 
only christened the report which 
deafens him at the butt-end of 
his rifle. The long-suffering 
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Pathan has studied sound at 
the target end. Daz! It is 
the dull thud of a distant dis- 
charge and the simultaneous 
buzz of lead whistling past 
startled ears. 

Progress became painfully 
slow, and the four men clam- 
bered on exchanging not a 
word. 

Far ahead Dallas could see 
a flickering light playing faint- 
ly along the topmost cliffs. 
Then by some strange tele- 
pathy he was conscious of there 
being men somewhere near 
him. The picquet challenged 
quietly and without excitement, 
and the four men struggled on 
and upwards. 

It was after midnight when 
Dallas at length stood by the 
side of his friend behind a 
boulder at the edge of a deep 
ravine, 

“Glad you could come,” said 
Clifton fervently. ‘You don’t 
know what a help it is to me 
your being here. Take a look 
over the edge, but keep in the 
shadow and have your revolver 
ready. Sultan and Co. are in 
the cave opposite.” 

It was a strange scene which 
met Dallas’s gaze. At his feet 
along the edge of the cliff fifty 
of Clifton’s men lay still and 
purposeful with their rifles 
ready. A little to the right, 
where a point of rock jutted 
out into the bed of the ravine, 
a crackling brushwood fire, fed 
by unseen hands, was blaz- 
ing high, so that the shadows 
of bush and boulder danced 
in the quivering light. The 
yellow glare illuminated every 
detail of the deep defile, but 
extinguished all sense of dis- 


tant objeets. At the foot of 
the opposite cliff, not more than 
thirty yards away, and about 
forty feet below him, was the 
dark and narrow entrance of 
the cave, and at its mouth, full 
in the light, lay two raiders 
sprawling in death, still clutch- 
ing their rifles. 

“ Cliffy, old man,” said Dallas 
gleefully, “you’ve got ‘em! 
Have they holed out or will 
they make a rush?” 

“ Practically certain to dur- 
ing the night. But I think 
were ready for that.” He 
pointed to the men at his 
feet. “I have other parties in 
the ravine quite close, and 
there are wire trips on both 
sides.” 

Dallas nodded approval. 

“This isn’t war,” he said. 
“This is business! Reminds 
me of taking a wasp- nest. 
How did you do it? Are you 
sure they’re there? They don’t 
seem lively.” 

“You should have heard 
them cursing and abusing us 
half an hour ago. They’re 
probably talking over their 
plans now.” 

During this conversation not 
for one instant did Clifton’s 
eye quit the dark doorway. 
Except for the crackling and 
sputtering of the great fire, 
there was no sound to be 
heard, The two officers were 
outwardly calm, but every 
nerve was tense with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

A voice from the cave re- 
verberated through the night, 
clearly intoning the “ qalima,” 
the formula of the Mahomedan 
faith. On the cliff there was 
a rustle of rifles being brought 
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to position. The voice con- 
tinued— 

“Ai Musulmanano! Why 
are you deceived, and why do 
you serve the infidel dogs? 
We are servants of the Pro- 
phet, on whom be peace! We 
are ghazis and fight the Holy 
War. If you let us depart, 
your reward is Paradise, If 
you oppose us, you will burn 
in Hell!” 

There is always a danger 
that the ignorant and super- 
stitious may be stirred by such 
inflammatory appeals. Pir 
Badshah rose quickly and 
spoke sternly as a minister of 
heavenly wrath. 

“ Accursed thieves and mur- 
derers! By what right do you 
speak of God and His Prophet ! 
You have broken every law of 
the Koran-i-sharif, and your 
lives are forfeit. I am a Pir 
and an old man. God grant 
this vermin be slain before 
my eyes, so that I may die 
happy!” 

He fired a pistol-shot into 
the mouth of the cave. 

Pir Badshah was indeed an 
asset to the border forces. 

Inside the cave the raiders 
began to chant the spirited 
ballad of the Tirah war— 

“Ai khalgo Islam, da kufr 
jang de!” 

“What guts they’ve got!” 
said Dallas; “I believe they'll 
rush soon.” 

“T’m not sure,” said Clifton 
thoughtfully. “I was rather 
expecting something else first.” 

And something else did come 
first. The ballad ended on a pro- 
longed wavering note. There 
was a pause of expectancy. 
Then suddenly, right in the 
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very mouth of the cave, a 
deep voice shouted, “Sirkar! 
Sirkar!” 

Clifton checked . Dallas’s 
revolver arm and blew his 
whistle. A tall black-bearded 
figure dashed out from the cave 
into the ravine and ran towards 
the fire. On that instant there 
was a deep howl of rage inside 
the cave. The traitor was re- 
vealed at last. A giant form 
came hurtling into the light 
in pursuit. Amid a hail of 
bullets he discharged his rifle 
at the retreating figure and 
then sank limply to earth. 
The firing ceased, and there 
was a rattle of rifles being 
reloaded. 

Tor Ghulam stood by the 
fire dazed and half-blinded but 
unscathed. 

Clifton had a whispered col- 
loquy with Pir Badshah, Tor 
Ghulam was to receive his 
price at once and be allowed 
freedom to go. 

“That man,” said Clifton, 
turning to Dallas, “was our 
informer.” 

“Sorry he saved his skin, 
the dirty cad!” exclaimed 
Dallas, thereby proving once 
again that the sun never sets 
on the laws of oricket. 

“Well, perhaps,” whispered 
Clifton. ‘Yet he was such 
a fine, fearless- eyed ruffian. 
Nothing of the sneak about 
him, and brave as a lion. I 
can’t understand his motives. 
Apparently Sultan refused him 
a proper share of the loot. 
He must have been deuced 
hard-up to do this job. Curi- 
ous how he broke down and 
cried about it. He showed me 
this cave and gave the whole 
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business away as far as he 
could. Refused to have any- 
thing to do with anybody ex- 
cepting me, which makes the 
whole business rather gratify- 
ing. I was able to work out 
this scheme days before and 
had this place watched. The 
gang turned up this afternoon 
and put out a sentry over the 
cave to watch the ravine. But, 
as you can see, the cliff on this 
side is slightly higher, and 
can’t be got at from the ravine 
unless you go a long way 
round. That is where they 
slipped up. ‘ Lack of attention 
to detail,’ as the Colonel says! 
We got to this cliff without 
going near the ravine, and 
bagged the sentry. Those two 
fellows lying down there came 
out of the cave. The others 
preferred to wait for nightfall. 
That's where the fire comes in 
useful.” 

Pir Badshah came up in a 
state of rapturous agitation. 
The man who had just been 
shot was thought to be Sultan 
himself. 

Clifton looked over the cliff 
at the fallen son of Anak. 
He lay face downwards with 
his mighty arms and legs 
extended. 

“We ought to know for 
certain,” said Clifton. “It 
makes a difference. Send a 
man down to put a rope round 
him.” 

A sepoy deftly obeyed the 
order, and the huge carcase 
was hauled to a place of in- 
spection. Presently Pir Bad- 
shah returned holding up a 
signet-ring. 

‘Mubarak shah, sahib! It 
is Sultan at last!” He seized 


his officer’s hand and placed 
the ring on his unresisting 
finger. Clifton relieved the 
men along the cliff and said 
to Dallas, “There will be no 
rush now.” 


Sultan at last! For a. mo- 
ment his thoughts were teo 
deep to admit of words. Then 
he turned to Dallas with an 
abrupt and irrelevant question. 

“Tommy, will you be my 
best man?” 

Dallas gasped. 

“What? You don’t mean 
tosay.... What, Miss Scallon? 
.... Well, I am glad!... 
Oh, I have been an opaque 
idiot! ...I thought it was 
all off! You never came in, 
you know!... Cliffy, I am 
glad! This is absolutely the 
Grand Slam!” 

Meanwhile Tor Ghulam was 
pressing onward through the 
darkness. This was not the 
time to follow circuitous moun- 
tain tracks. He held to the 
valleys past wakeful towers 
and barking watch-dogs, heed- 
ing neither. To win his race 
against the sun he must scorn 
all risks. The firmament rolled 
westward, and he sped onward 
with ever and anon an anxious 
glance behind him towards his 
pursuer, the day that was to 
dawn. In his weary and bat- 
tered body lurked grim reselve 
unshaken. To lighten his load 
he had even abandoned his 
rifle. Then at last, as he 
erossed the pass at the head 
of the valley, the glimmer of 
false dawn showed pale in the 
eastern sky. He prayed as he 
hastened down the hill that 
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the merciful darkness might 
veil the deed he had to do. 
The false dawn faded to a 
deeper gloom as he scaled 
the wall of his courtyard. Not 
a@ sound disturbed the silence 
of the night, while the sleep 
of innocence passed into the 
sleep of death. 
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The true dawn peeped over 
the mountain-tops and cast its 
radiance on the home that was 
no more. Tor Ghulam crept 
out through the gateway with 
his ironworker’s tools under 
his arm, and blinded by tears 
stumbled down the pathway to 
his exile. 


VI. 


Altogether it was the best 
bit of work on the Border for 
many @ long year. Sultan’s 
gang had been a highly irrit- 
ant thorn in the Imperial flesh, 
and the Government of India 
declared itself “ particularly 
gratified at the acumen with 
which Captain E. Clifton had 
controlled and utilised his in- 
telligence system, and con- 
sidered that his methods might 
well serve as a model to Fron- 
tier officers.” 

Nobody needs to be told that 
the Station Prophetess duly 
earned her twenty rupees for 
two sparkling columns on the 
Border Bride and Bridegroom, 
but that was not till six months 
later, when Bertha came back 
from Kashmir, to be duly in- 
vested with the powers and 
title of Mrs Clifton as a neces- 
sary preliminary to accompany- 
ing Captain Clifton on a year’s 
furlough. 

Subadar Pir Badshah had 
long since earned his pension, 
and felt himself too old to face 
the task of understanding the 
temperament of yet another 
sahib. As a reward for his 
distinguished services he re- 
ceived the title of Khan Baha- 


dur and a grant of land, in 
addition to his pension. 

Largely on his recommenda- 
tion, Barakzai, who was now a 
Jemadar, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Their final conversation over 
the hookah at Fort Tor deserves 
record. 

Jemadar Barakzai was in 
reproachful mood. “Khan 
Sahib,” he said, “though you 
have done much for me, yet 
I nourish a grievance, as you 
well know. When you went to 
Lagmar I alone was in your 
secret. You come back and 
you tell me nothing. How can 
your pupil learn?” 

“ Jemadar Sahib,” said Pir 
Badshah blandly, “is it be- 
yond your poor brains to under- 
stand what is plain to all men? 
Tor Ghulam was bribed and 
turned informer. Clifton Sahib 
has won great credit, and the 
Commissioner Sahib has _be- 
stowed his daughter upon him 
asareward. Is it not even as 
we desired ?” 

There was a silence. Barak- 
zai gave a sniff of well-assumed 
indifference. 

“Very good, Khan Sahib! 
Then you leave me here to find 
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out for myself. That will not 
be difficult.” 

Pir Badshah frowned darkly 
at the prospect. 

“Why do you think there 
is anything to find out?” he 
asked. 

“Tor Ghulam was _ not 
bribed,” said Barakzai with 
sudden emphasis. “That night 
on the cliff, when you paid him 
his price, he flung down the 
bag of gold. You picked it 
up and he went off.” 

Pir Badshah’s expression 
betrayed no emotion. “ Bar- 
akzai,” he said softly after a 
pause, “it has long been in my 
mind to speak to you of this 
matter, remembering that you 
are my pupil and have good 
sense. But it must be a secret 
under God’s seal, for the sahibs 
do not understand these things 
and have strange notions. 
Therefore you must promise 
upon the blessed Koran that 
you will never speak of what 
you know and of what you 
now learn. The Governor of 
Lagmar is no fool. Together 
we discussed every man in the 
gang and weighed well every 
scheme. Tor Ghulam was a 


wretched, low-born ironworker, 
who had presumed to marry an 
Afghani and had got wind in 
his head. What better than 
to poison his ears with rumours 
that his wife had an intrigue 
with Sultan? It was my 
scheme. It was an inspiration !” 

“Excellent, excellent!” in- 
terjected Barakzai, striking 
both palms on his knees, ‘So 
excellent that it is indeed very 
excellent !” 

“But the Governor carried 
the scheme out. He is no fool. 
It was perfect. The credulous 
fool fell into the trap. It was 
a game of chess.” 

Both laughed gleefully. 

“T suppose he killed his 
wife,” said Barakzai, still nod- 
ding approval. 

“Well, you know’ what 
Afghans do. There are pawns 
in every game. The sahibs 
would not understand.” 

The Khan Sahib unlocked a 
little niche cupboard in the 
wall and reverently drew forth 
a package enveloped in folds of 
dirty red cloth. 

“Swear now, Barakzai, on 
the blessed Koran!” 

J. L. Marrey, I.C.S. 
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STUDENT DUELLING IN GERMANY. 


BY STEPHEN 


IF an intelligent foreigner 
were to study philosophically 
the institution of cricket, its 
laws written and unwritten, its 
odd mixture of chivalry and 
litigiousness, individualism and 
good comradeship, he would 
perhaps learn more about 
English life and character 
than long study of the British 
constitution could teach him. 
The equivalent for cricket in 
Germany is, I think, the 
students’ mensur, or friendly 
duel. At all events, it seemed 
to me (living for some months 
in Germany among Germans, 
but divided from them by my 
own ignorance and the curse 
of Babel) the thing which 
illustrated and explained, and 
in a sense summed up, the 
special characteristics of Ger- 
man nature. ‘Man is most 
himself when he is playing ;” 
and I found myself admitted, 
by a string of chances, to 
watch German youth at their 
special national game,—which 
is, of course, like cricket, only 
more so, something of a religion 
to its devotees. 

The way of it was this: I 
was tied to the neighbourhoed 
of a sick-bed in a university 
town of South Germany, and, 
since it was a wet summer, the 
brassplate of a fencing-school 
tempted me with the promise 
of exercise. I went in, and 
found the school very un- 
familiar in its furniture. There 
were no rapiers (the arm I 
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wanted), a few foils, used, as 
I learnt, almost entirely for 
lessons to ladies, but many 
racks of rough-looking sabres 
squared off at the point, and 
having uncouth basket-hilts: 
with these, an accumulation 
of body - pads, arm - pads, and 
huge masks heavily protected 
with leather. We tried a bout, 
using foils for rapiers, but soon 
decided for a few lessons with 
the light cut-and-thrust sabre 
—a lovely weapon; but the 
lessons were complicated. I 
had to learn a dozen or so of 
cuts and thrusts, with a sepa- 
rate guard for each; and the 
handsome springy little man 
went through them all with 
gusto and great dramatic effect, 
urging me to get the blade well 
back and make it whistle. I 
wondered what an opponent’s 
point would be doing during 
this performance, and when I 
rehearsed it to my French pro- 
fessor in London, he stared as if 
I had spoken of chain-armour. 
In truth, the method had no- 
thing to do with practical 
swordsmanship, and I under- 
stood why, when I studied the 
school’s daily business—which 
was, in the main, to instruct 
students in the use of the heavy 
sabre. When I watched a bout 
of this, the first thing that 
struck me was the placing of 
the men. It is two arm’s-length 
and a blade’s-length apart,— 
that is natural; but where 
they are placed, there they 
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must stay. A chalk-line is 
drawn at each man’s left foot, 
and the foot must not be 
moved. Imagine proposing 
such a condition to a boxer! 
Yet shifting ground, judging 
and altering distance, is just 
as essential to a swordsman. 
But that was only the begin- 
ning of restrictions. At the 
word given, both men must 
strike, and strike together, 
four blows in quick succession. 
The only defence allowed is 
that which is formed in strik- 
ing by the big basket-hilt, 
nearly a foot across, which, as 
the arm straightens out, covers 
a deal of the exposed parts,— 
for the body is protected, all 
but the chest, which is left 
bare, and two hand’s-breadths, 
one on the forearm and one on 
the biceps. The neck is com- 
pletely padded, but the head 
and face are bare except for a 
small eye-guard. 

Thus the whole thing is sur- 
rounded with restrictions just 
as arbitrary and artificial as 
those which govern a batsman, 
and the main effect of them is 
to lessen the danger. At the 
first glance it looks as if all 
the padding were rather futile, 
because the weapons are heavy 
enough to split a man’s skull; 
and no doubt a skilled swords- 
man, if he were free to shift 
and parry until the chance 
came for a full blow, could 


accomplish this. But under 


the rule of striking simultane- 
ously for a fixed number of 
blows, he is practically limited 
to a half-arm stroke; he can- 
not swing heavily enough to 
inflict more than an ugly 
sealp wound. The real danger 


comes from strokes on the 
arm, where arteries can be 
severed, and I was told of a 
recent case where the limb had 
actually been struck off. But 
upon the whole, what you risk 
in the sabre duel—and the 
sabre duel is a duel proper, 
not a mere friendly match— 
is being seriously and most 
uncomfortably hacked about ; 
and the conditions, while they 
limit the risk, also distribute 
it. The superior swordsman 
cannot protect himself at all so 
effectually as in an unrestricted 
fight. He may give more 
wounds than he gets, but he 
stands a great chance of being 
hit, for the encounter is not 
merely to the first blood drawn ; 
each round of four blows is a 
ging, and there are sixty gings 
in a duel, unless the doctor 
stop the fight. It is to fit men 
for this ordeal that the whole 
institution of match-fighting is 
maintained ; and here, it seems 
to me, one goes deep into the 
ideals of German social life. 
Every man has to carry a 
musket,—that is matter of 
modern necessity ; but only the 
lettered have a right to the 
sword, and by very old tradi- 
tion the privilege of duelling is 
reservd to two classes, officers 
and university men. Letters 
ennoble. The military idea is 
closely linked up with the idea 
of liberal education. 

By no means all Germans 
approve of this survival, how- 
ever militarist may be their 
ideals’ in politics. One very 
charming and able youth, of 
whom I saw a good deal, was 
almost fanatically imperialist, 
and a profound believer in the 
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pleasure as well as advantage 
of general service in the army ; 
but he had stood outside the 
duelling associations for all 
his university career. Yet if 
a quarrel had ever arisen be- 
tween him and a fellow - stu- 
dent, he would have fought as 
a matter of course, after the 
matter had been submitted, as 
every quarrel ending in a chal- 
lenge between students must 
be, to a court of honour; and 
if he had no skill of the wea- 
pon, six weeks might have been 
assigned him to practise in,— 
though for that practice he 
must have gone not to the 
university school of arms, 
which belongs to the associa- 
tions, but to the outside fenc- 
ing-master from whom I got 
my instruetions. If he refused 
to fight, he would have been 
sent down, — relegiert, — and 
that although duelling is 
officially and legally forbidden. 
But people are under no obli- 
gation to quarrel, and it seems 
that the courts of honour deal 
sharply with cases of wanton 
aggression, and do not hesitate 
to order an apology. So at 
least I was told by the gentle- 
man who was good enough to 
act as my guide and instructor, 
when I set out to improve my 
acquaintance with the institu- 
tion of duelling; and he, at 
least, had no doubts as to 
its virtues. 

In summer the university 
had been, of course, bare of 
students; but when I came 
back in February, the streets 
were full of coloured caps, with 
scarred faces under them, and 
I asked one of the professors 
at the hospital, where my 
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invalid still lay, to put me in 
the way of seeing an encounter. 
I never asked anything that 
was granted with more alac- 
rity: he marched me off down- 
stairs and presented me to his 
assistant surgeon, a square-set, 
merry-faced little man of per- 
haps five-and-twenty, who 
undertook the charge at once 
—saying, however, that the 
next mensur was not yet quite 
fixed. I begged, then, to be 
taken to see the fencing-school 
where his club practised, and 
that was arranged without diffi- 
culty. 

Not, however, without dif- 
ficulty did the little doctor and 
I arrive at mutual comprehen- 
sion. His French and his 
English were on a par with 
my German, and what he was 
trying to explain was com- 
plicated enough—the whole 
organisation of student s0- 
cieties. Finally, however, we 
made it. out. There are four 
types of associations, and two 
of these, the main ones, have 
branches in every German 
university, the corps and the 
burschenschaft. These are po- 
litical in their character, the 
corps being Conservative (and 
rather socially exclusive), the 
burschenschaft Liberal. Each 
corps or burschenschaft has its 
own rooms, sometimes a whole 
building. Outside my hotel 
was the verein of the Alle- 
mannia burschenschaft, as I had 
cause to know when choruses 
rendered the hours after mid- 
night mellifluous. There may 
be several corps and several 
burschenschafts in the same 
university, and between these 
the friendly mensurs are ar- 
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ranged. Corps fights with 
corps, burschenschaft with 


burchenschaft, either of their 
own or of some other uni- 
versity, but never corps with 
burschenschaft. The friendly 
duel is confined to # man’s own 
group. But if the member of 
one of these associations be- 
comes involved in a personal 
quarrel with any other student 
of any group, his club takes 
cognisance of the matter, and 
senior men, past members of 
the association, sit on the court 
of honour which adjudicates. 
Outside these political groups 
are two others, the landsmann- 
schaft and the turnerschaft, 
which have no political colour : 
their members are associated 
only for sport and society, and 
(the little doctor was careful to 
add) for patriotism. Each and 
all of these clubs, which main- 
tain the institution of the duel, 
inculcate the idea of defending 
and extending the greatness of 
the Fatherland. That is the 
justification, tacit or explicit, 
for all this bloodletting. You 
must be ready, as a German, 
to resent affront, and ready 
always to contemplate blood- 
letting in a creditable cause. 
We had plenty of time for 
our discussion, for when we 
reached the university school 
of arms the members of the 
Thuringia landsmannschaft had 
not yet appeared for their daily 
hour of practice, and so we 
visited their club-rooms. My 


friend was only a member by 
adoption or translation, for, 
after the fashion common in 
German university life, he had 
moved from one university to 
another, finding in each a 
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landsmannschaft allied with 
his original club (in Tibingen 
or Halle), to which he had the 
right of admission, and in 
which he might assume the 
coloured cap and become actif. 
He had been actif with a 
vengeance: eight mensur fights 
and four duels with the sabre 
was the total of his encounters ; 
his cheerful countenance bore 
several traces of them; and 
when we entered the rooms he 
took down acoloured cap, set it 
rakishly on his head, and looked 
in an instant the very picture 
of good-humoured pugnacity. 
The Thuringia was not an 
old club, nor very numerous in 
membership, so that it did not 
possess a building of its own, 
like the verein, which so often 
disturbed my slumbers, and at 
whose windows one could often 
see young gentlemen seated 
ostentatiously in the process 
of having gory face-bandages 
renewed. But their little flat 
was pleasantly furnished, with 
card-room and reading - room, 
each hung with caps of various 
colours, denoting the various 
allied landsmannschafts in 
other universities. But the 
principal room was the kneip- 
halle, or dining-room, where all 
“active” members of the club 
are bound, on pain of expul- 
sion, to spend the evening 
together so many times each 
week. The president’s chair 
was an impressive object, and 
behind it on the wall was 
draped the club’s flag, and on 
either side of it, not sabres, but 
what one may call the social 
weapon — two schlaegers with 
the basket-hilts painted in the 
club colours. The blade is a 
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lath of steel, pointless, a yard 
long, and edged on both sides, 
but not continuously. On the 
front edge it is sharp for two- 
thirds of the length, on the 
reverse only for the topmost 
third: when I saw the fight, I 
understood the reason. The 
little doctor unhooked one 
from the wall, and as he made 
it whizz and whirl round his 
head with an extraordinarily 
rapid and powerful wrist- 
stroke, I perceived that he had 
not been captain of his club 
for nothing, and that in this 
game, as in all games, there 
was a deal of knack to be 
acquired. We went on to the 
school in order to see the pro- 
cess of acquiring it—glancing, 
as we went, at a board in the 
hall which assured us that 
next day a mensur was to take 
place. It was simply one in 
a list of club engagements: on 
the following day, for instance, 
members were to meet at a 
suburban station for an ex- 
pedition,—and, I may observe, 
the habit of long walking is 
still much honoured among 
German undergraduates. 

At the school were seven or 
eight gentlemen, to all of whom 
I was presented, and who re- 
ceived me after the cere- 
monious German fashion with 
deep bows. They were in shirt 
sleeves: the German student 
dispenses with the apparatus 
of flannels and baths, being a 
much more frugal creature 
than his equivalent at Oxford 
or Cambridge, or even at 
Dublin, of which I was much 
more reminded. The captain 
of the landsmannschaft was 
own brother to many medical 


students I have known there, 
—just the cut of a good Rugby 
forward, big, solid, with a 
round head that could stand 
a deal of punishment. Like 
nearly all the rest, he wore his 
hair cropped to the very bone. 
This saves a deal of trouble 
when it comes to surgery. 
My doctor friend was due 
baek at work, and having ar- 
ranged that I was to be taken 
to the duel, left me in charge 
of the Thuringians—more es- 
pecially of one student, who 
might or might not be fighting 
next day. The doctor insisted 
that his heart was not per- 
fectly sound, and in these pro- 
ceedings the doctor regulates 
everything. Officially it is all 
illegal, but the university pre- 
scribes at every turn. Under 
the guidance of this very 
friendly youth (who never had 
been out of Germany, but 
spoke English as I fear very 
few English undergraduates 
would speak French or Ger- 
man) I studied the various 
groups. Two beginners were 
practising on the fantom, or 
dummy, the schlaegerstroke, 
which comes from the wrist 
only, with hand raised above 
the head. Another was being 
coached in a bout with a senior 
opponent, and the learner was 
chosen to represent the club 
in next day’s duel. The captain 
interrupted this practice in 
order that he and the other 
senior might give me an exhi- 
bition with the sabre; and 
judging by what I saw in that 
whirlwind of banging strokes, 
both of them would have been 
cut to ribbons. But it is very 
difficult to follow what hap- 
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pens when both men strike to- 
gether, and not every blow by 
a long count falls with the 
edge. Still, it is a formidable 
business, and the captain 
showed me with pride a foot- 
long slash across his breast, and 
another which, starting on the 
left cheek, had cut through 
both lips and down into the 
chin. These were his trophies: 
minor cicatrices from the 
schlaeger on scalp and forehead 
he did not trouble to indicate. 
I watched a lesson given by 
the fechtmeister, a big sandy- 
haired German, and there was 
one backhand swinging slash 
on the arm with a draw to it 
which might readily have bitten 
deep into the bone. 

However the captain, when 
in his courtesy he walked home 
with me, was eloquent over the 
delights and advantages of it 
all,—how splendid the training 
was for the muscles, and for 
the temper as well. In the 
mensur, he said, matches were 
always carefully arranged: 
when a fixture between two 
clubs was settled, the opposing 
captains had to choose men as 
nearly as possible equal in size 
and in experience. It was 
their duty to nominate the 
fighters, and that of the fight- 
ers simply to do the best they 
could: no notion of a quarrel 
entered into it in the least. 

Next morning I was at the 
hospital, and found that my 
quest for experience was ex- 
citing interest: the doctor in 
charge of my invalid had 
opined gleefully that I should 
have a very poor appetite for 
my dinner, and the friendly 
house surgeon asked anxiously 


if I was able blut tragen. All 
this insistence on the necessity 
of hardening one’s nerves 
made me realise that the 
apostleship of “blood and iron” 
has fallen to a race who are by 
nature the most tender-hearted 
and sentimental in Europe. I 
have seen too much of German 
kindness to people in physical 
suffering for me to laugh at 
this propensity ; but I seriously 
incline to believe that this in- 
stitution of the duel is in a 
sense @ corrective to tendencies 
which might well unfit the 
Germans for their part of the 
essentially military nation. At 
all events, they surround it with 
almost a naive exaggeration of 
its horrors; and the obverse of 
this is a disposition among 
students to parade a manly 
indifference. The young male 
is always anxious to prove the 
strength of his stomach, and in 
England he can only do this 
by smoking strong tobacco or 
foul pipes; but in Germany he 
has another resource, and the 
university is obliged to forbid 
the wearing of bloody bandages 
or going about with an open 
scar on the face. 

I was a little conscious of this 
affectation through the whole 
proceedings, and it imparted a 
note which onedoes not perceive, 
for instance, in the roughest 
football match. 

Certainly, however, there was 
no affectation of any sort about 
the captain of the Thuringia 
when he came to fetch me at 
the appointed hour, and we 
walked out to the village where 
the affair was to take place. 
Usage attorns to the letter of 
the law so far as to decree that 
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these technically illegal fights 
shall take place outside the city 
boundary, and I believe the form 
of keeping a watch outside the 
rendezvous is observed. But I 
saw and heard nothing of it, 
when we entered the courtyard 
of this suburban gasthaus, 
from which a door led into 
the big dining-room, set with 
long tables. Several of the 
Thuringians were there in 
their caps, some having a 
meal, for it was one o’clock; 
and in another corner were 
half a dozen students wearing 
a different cap: these were the 
members of the Cimbria, an- 
other landsmannschaft, and I 
took them for the opposite 
party. The duel, however, was 
to be against representatives 
from a neighbouring university, 
and we went into the next room, 
pushing aside glass doors, to 
find them. It was a big place, 
with polished floor, evidently 
used as a dancing-hall: at the 
farther end was a raised dais 
for a band. But just now it 
was set out like a surgery with 
tables and long rows of basins 
and other medical parapher- 
nalia. On chairs about the stove 
(to warm them) were heaped up 
the padded garments of the 
fighters, all black; and in a 
corner, schlaegers lay on a table 
—bright blades of blue steel 
(carefully sterilised). These 
were the official club swords, 
and I was shown how the ribs 
of their basket-hilts were bitten 
into by the edge,—for in this 
fight alse no parry is allowed, 
except what the hilt makes in 
striking. 

The captain, having many 
duties, had consigned me to 


one of his comrades, who apolo- 
gised for the pettiness of the 
occasion: there would be only 
one fighter on each side. He 
himself could not compete, be- 
cause his term was nearly over, 
and at the last vaeation he had 
gone home with a green wound: 
he did not want to make his 
mother anxious, and so had not 
fought now for nearly a fort- 
night. He had, however, fought 
five times since the previous 
October, and was presumably 
one of the stronger swordsmen, 
for I had seen him taking a 
lesson in the sabre, and this, 
he said, was by the eaptain’s 
order. If an insult is offered 
to the club, it must be avenged 
by a duel or group of duels 
with the sabre, and the captain 
is bound to see that his club has 
men in readiness to take up 
any such quarrel, Then he 
introduced me to “our victim,” 
the youth who had been practis- 
ing with schlaeger the night 
before. But explanations fol- 
lowed, and I was told that the 
doctor had forbidden this man 
to fight,—he had a temperature. 
Also, though this did not seem 
to affect the matter, he had a 
slash across the cheek which 
could not be more than a week 
old. It seemed that there was 
nobody of the right strength 
available in the Thuringia, for 
the challenger was a novice, 
only on his second or third 
fight, and the match was 
being transferred to a repre- 
sentative of the Cimbria, so 
that there could be no dis- 
appointment. Everybody was 
in high spirits, and one lad sat 
down to the piano and banged 
out a waltz, to which the others 
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whirled about before the cere- 
monies began. “They are 
always very merry when they 
are going to see a fight,” said 
my guide. 
Then began the operation 
of dressing the combatants. 
Underneath all, came shirt and 
trousers of white cotton: over 
these a huge leather coat, thick 
as a cricket-pad almost, and 
on this was buckled a padded 
sleeve equally sword-proof, and 
a collar three or four inches 
high. Then came the leather 
eye-guard, which protected not 
only the eyes, but most of the 
nose and the forehead to well 
above the eyebrows. Thus the 
available mark is only the scalp 
and forehead and the lower 
part of the face. In fighting, 
the hand is held above the 
head, so that the arm com- 
pletely guards the right cheek ; 
but a baek-hand stroke can 
reach the scalp over or behind 
the arm, and I saw why the 
reverse edge is sharp at the 
extremity, but blunt where it 
can only strike the sleeve. 
Dressing is complete when a 
big glove is drawn on, and the 
combatant is leant back in a 
chair like a lay figure, while 
the palm of his glove and the 
soles of his canvas shoes are 
chalked by the club attend- 
ants, who go about with the 
solemnity of mutes. The final 
touch puzzled me: grease was 
smeared thickly on the upper 
edge of the eye-guards. But 


my guide explained that it was 
to prevent blood from running 
into the eyes. Then, pointing 
to the Cimbrian, who lay back 
composedly in his chair, he 
said: “He must be enjoying 
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himself now. The first time it 
is not so pleasant —one feels 
a little strange; but after- 
wards it is very enjoyable.” 

By this time the seconds also 
were ready, padded too (for 
they stand very close in), and 
wearing huge masks which 
made them look like Japanese 
warriors of the old days; and 
they took up position beside 
their men, neither of whom, as 
it chanced, bore any mark of 
previous duels. The Cimbrian 
was a handsome, rather rakish 
gentleman, older looking than 
most of his comrades; but the 
challenger was of all chubby 
and cherubic undergraduates 
the very chubbiest. Some day 
he would get too fat, but for 
the moment he was a real 
pretty blue-eyed and fair-haired 
lad, whomight bet wenty but did 
not look it. Both men stood up, 
looking extraordinarily stiff 
and clumsy in their strange 
accoutrement, and, to my sur- 
prise, each man’s right arm was 
solemnly held out by a sup- 
porter as he walked across to 
take his place on themat. The 
support was a ceremony at that 
point, but, repeated between 
each ging in the long encounter, 
it meant a real rest for the 
sword-arm. 

The mat was laid across be- 
fore the dais, a reddish-brown 
rug some twelve feet long, and 
I was told that it was always 
left there, and (with great im- 
pressiveness) that the blood- 
stains were never washed out. 
For a sabre-duel, lines would 
be chalked on it to mark the 
positions; but for schlaeger 
fighting, men are set face to 
face with exactly a sword’s- 
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length between them; and not 
only is it forbidden to step 
back, but you may not even 
move the body or the head 
under pain of dishonour—as I 
was going to see. 

When the Cimbrian stood up 
to walk across the room, some 
one put on his head the little 
student cap, and I said, “Surely 
he doesn’t fightin that.” “No,” 
I was told, “that is only for 
the first stroke, the stroke of 
honour.” But when we took 
our places on the dais, the 
Cimbrian wore his cap, but the 
challenger stood bareheaded. 
“The last time he fought,” I 
was told, “he moved his head ; 
he has lost his honour, and 
must recover it.” I began to 
take an interest in the pretty 
pink and white blue-eyed boy. 

The president from the centre 
of the dais announced the 
opening of the mensur, the 
qualities of the clubs and the 
combatants, with elaborated 
and religious ceremony; then 
the men were placed each with 
his arm stretched above his head 
and blade pointing upward ; 
then one of the seconds (to 
whom the duty had fallen by 
lot) gave the word, “ Mensur, 
Fertig, Los.” At “Los” the 
two blades met for the “stroke 
of honour,” and as it was given 
some one from behind twitched 
off the Cimbrian’s cap. Then 
followed the fighting-strokes, 
three of them in swift succes- 
sion—but the last blow was 
intercepted by the seconds, and 
so the first ging was over. 
Then came another and another, 
the first stroke always being 
on to the opposing blade, and 
the fourth generally picked up 
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by the seconds, who stood right 
in with schlaegers ready. At 
the third or fourth bout the 
Cimbrian’s blade flicked in, and 
a red line sprang up on the 
plump cheek of his opponent, 
There was a stoppage while the 
doctor (my friend the captain) 
sponged the cut, and then the 
play began again. But in 
half a minute the same flicking 
stroke, low on the right, lit 
again, and this time opened the 
cheek with a deep gash perhaps 
four inches long, and the blood 
came fast. There was more 
mopping and sponging, and 
the boy talked a bit to his 
supporters to give himself con- 
fidence ; and then came another 
ging. In a few more strokes 
there was another wound, this 
time on the sealp, over the 
arm. Scarcely ten rounds had 
been fought, and there were 
forty to be got through: the 
boy had evidently lost his head, 
for although in the beginning 
he had reached his opponent 
once or twice with the flat of 
the blade, he was now simply 
repeating the same stroke and 
never getting near the mark. 
I did not care how he bled, 
but I was, I must say, sick 
with fear of seeing him break 
down, and I watched his blade, 
hoping against hope for the 
return blow that would get 
home and give him encourage- 
ment. His second, a_bullet- 
headed hardy -looking fellow, 
kept cracking jokes to put 
heart into him; and the lad 
stuck to it courageously. 
Whether the Cimbrian really 
tried to hit him again, I could 
not be sure, but the flat of his 
blade came down twice or 
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thrice on the wounded cheek, 
making the blood spurt again 
—bruising it also, so that 
there will be no need. to rub 
beer into that cicatrice to keep 
it emphatic. But, whether by 
coincidence or good- luck, 
through the last thirty gings 
—that is, some ninety strokes 
—no one was touched: when 
the last stroke of all came 
finally, the boy took it as I 
suppose he was entitled to do 
the last, with a parry; and so 
all was over, and my mind was 
much relieved. 

But conceive what the relief 
must have been for the loser. 
I never saw a more radiant 
countenance than that young 
Saxon’s as he stood up, with 
his eye-guards off now, smiling 
irrepressibly in spite of his 
bloody cheeks and _ scalp. 
Whether it is always so, or 
whether it was the courtesy 
due to a man who had been 
obviously overmatched, I can- 
not say; but all the compliments 
were for him and not for the 
Cimbrian, who, divested of his 
accoutrements, went off quietly 
to wash in a corner by himself, 
while about the happy wound- 
ed warrior admiring students 
crowded like bees, escorting 
him to the table with the 
basins, where he sat down for 
the attentions of my friend 
the captain, to whom the doc- 
tor had delegated his duties. 
When I came to say my grate- 
ful farewell, the good fellow 
held out across the patient’s 
head two very red hands, then 
offered me his elbow and fine 
well-developed forearm to shake. 
I shook it, and he returned 
gleefully to his stitching: that 
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hour combined for him the 
joys of the medical student 
and of the amateur in sword- 
play. 

Looking back on it all now, 
I cannot make up my mind. 
One gentleman of whom I saw 
a good deal, the mildest-man- 
nered person conceivable, owned 
up to a stormy youth of 
eighteen mensur fights with 
schlaeger and three with sabres, 
one of which had nearly ended 
seriously, for his opponent had 
been far gone with loss of 
blood from a desperate arm 
cut. He in his more reflective 
age (of thirty or thereabouts) 
condemned the whole thing as 
foolishness, though at the time, 
he said, it became a pleasure: 
one got to enjoy standing up 
to a man. That is always the 
dominant idea—the giving 
proof of endurance and cour- 
age; and the trial of nerve is 
probably the more because 
these small sharp wounds only 
stimulate sensation and do not 
take the edge off it like the 
hammering of a serious fight 
with gloves. Yet as a feature 
of university life, these duelling 
clubs, by the very closeness of 
their association, must limit 
comradeship as it is not limited 
in our universities; and they 
emphasise all the existing 
differences. On my way to 
the fencing-school with the 
little doctor we passed a dark- 
eyed student whose cheek was 
lavishly bandaged, and I won- 
dered to hear no comment. 
But when I called attention 
to him, ‘“Israelit!” was the 
only answer I got, in a tone of 
unveiled dislike. Then my 
companion went on to explain 
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that Jews had a club of their 
own, but if they wanted duels 
they must carry their challenge 
to another Jews’ club in another 
university. From that he passed 
to enlarge on the fact that 
Catholic students would not 
fight, and were in consequence 
“much looked down upon.” 
Their Church forbids: it is one 
of the cases where Rome’s in- 
terference with local usage is 
sharply felt. “If you have an 
affair with a Catholic,” he 
said, “it is a disagreeable 
affair.” He, at least, had evi- 
dently no doubt that there 
must always be disputes be- 
tween gentlemen, and that 
gentlemen should in such cases 
“settle it civilly by the sword.” 

Yet even in Germany, when 
the case is serious, and not 
merely a querelle d’ Allemand, 
the sword is a figure of speech : 
recourse is to the pistol, even 
among students. This, how- 
ever, is very rare; and the or- 
dinary students’ duel, whether 
with schlaeger or sabre, is an 
affair of carefully regulated 
risks, an ordeal of endurance 
more than a contest of skill, 


carried out under conditions 
which lessen though they 
cannot abolish disparities in 
science.. The qualities which 
it develops are far more those 
of the regimental officer than 
of the swordsman; esprit de 
corps is carried to its extreme 
point ; and it is certainly much 
less difficult to follow a con- 
nection between the modern 
battlefield and a _ students’ 
fighting-ground, than between 
Waterloo and the playing- 
fields of Eton. Yet what 
sticks in my mind is the 
opinion that the Germans are 
a naturally unmilitary people 
upon whom the martial réle 
has been thrust, and who equip 
themselves for it by evolving 
a code of rules under which 
sword - fighting can be prac- 
tised as a game. The rules, 
while they suppress individual 
genius, develop corporate feel- 
ing exceedingly ; and the whole 
is surrounded with ceremonies 
dear to the German heart, till 
it assumes an almost religious 
aspect, and is very naturally 
set down for a mainstay of all 
the national virtues. 
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“THE DUKE.” 


A HUNDRED years ago, before 
the advent of railways and 
telegraphs, a remarkable scene 
—described by De Quincey— 
might be witnessed any summer 
evening opposite the General 
Post Office, then in Lombard 
Street. A long line of coaches 
splendidly equipped with bur- 
nished harness, shining panels, 
well-groomed horses, and guards 
and coachmen in scarlet liveries, 


stood waiting to take the road. 


with His Majesty’s mails. 
Occasionally, an additional 
touch of picturesqueness was 
added to the scene, when the 
coaches, the harness, and the 
hats of guards and coachmen 
were profusely decked with 
laurels, oak-leaves, flowers, and 
ribbands. The news had just 
been published in the ‘Gazette’ 
of a fresh victory in Spain, and 
it was the glorious mission of 
these “laurelled mails ” to carry 
the glad tidings through the 
length and breadth of England. 
All through the short summer 
night and through the long 
day which followed, these 
coaches with their gay trap- 
pings sped on their way along 
the Bath Road or the Great 
North Road (as it might be) 
in a triumphal progress through 
towns and villages, everywhere 
greeted by shouting crowds 
when they stopped to change 
horses, and joyously saluted 
by every traveller in a vehicle 
and by every wayfarer on the 
high-road. For the national 
spirit was high in those days. 
The war was the one absorbing 


topic of men’s interest and con- 
versation, and every class of 
society was animated by the 
lofty spirit of patriotic de- 
votion with which Pitt had 
inspired the nation, and which 
ignored distinction of party or 
social position. Though the 
population numbered hardly 
more than half the census of 
the present day, England 
was still what Shakespeare 
described her— 


“A little body with a mighty heart.” 


She maintained an army of 
above 240,000 men, and her 
fleet was mistress of the seas. 

The present year of grace 
(1913) is the centenary of the 
battle of Vittoria, and if ever 
a centenary deserved a cele- 
bration, it is this; for Vittoria 
was not only the crowning 
achievement of the Peninsular 
War and delivered Spain from 
the French, but it also restored 
the waning prestige of England 
by land, as Trafalgar had re- 
stored it by sea; and, probably 
for the last time in history, the 
English army became an im- 
portant factor to be reckoned 
with by European statesmen. 
The lapse of time has in no 
way lessened the historical 
value and interest of these 
famous campaigns, which still 
offer a varied series of instruc- 
tive object-lessons in the art of 
war—tactical manceuvres, well- 
timed surprises, flanking move- 
ments, defensive positions, bold 
operations on the offensive, and 
long and difficult retreats. It 
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is true, of course, that Science 
has revolutionised the methods 
and organisation of armies in 
the field, and that the telegraph 
and the railway have facilitated 
communication and abbreviated 
time and distance. War is now 
conducted on a grander scale; 
a corps d’armée has taken the 
place of a division, and a battle 
front extends for thirty miles, 
instead of three or four as at 
Waterloo. Instead of men in 
red taking pot-shots across a 
valley at men in blue or re- 
serving their fire till the enemy’s 
columns are fifty yards away, 
you have long lines of en- 
trenched riflemen firing at some 
speck on the skyline a thousand 
yards distant, and field-guns 
plumping round-shot at some 
point, marked by the telescope 
on the horizon, five miles off. 
It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that in modern war only 
one shot in 150 is (on an aver- 
age) effective; whereas almost 
every bullet had its billet in 
old days, when troops were 
firing at short range into dense 
masses of the enemy. Modern 
war is a matter of magnifi- 
cent distances and invisible 
enemies. 


“Tt is not merely that in a battle 
of to-day a soldier cannot see the 
features of the man he kills, he 

robably does not see him at all. 

he Highlanders at the Modder 
River marched, panted, thirsted, 
killed, and were killed for eight 
hours and never saw a Boer. The 
soldier to-day sees neither the pin- 
pricks of flame nor the whiff of grey 
smoke which tell that some one is 
shooting at him. For these are the 
days of smokeless powder and long- 
range rifle.” * 


These are the days also of 
Maxim guns, repeating rifles, 
cordite and lyddite, and all the 
rest of the infernal parapher- 
nalia, to which will soon ‘be 
added bombs dropped from 
air-ships on warehouses and 
machinery with the deadly 
precision of Captain Nemo, 
Another change has come over 
the battlefield. Under the all- 
pervading tint of grey khaki 
the picturesque element of war 
has almost disappeared. The 
colours are left in store when 
a@ regiment goes on active 
service. There are no more 
heroic combats in their de- 
fence. Never again will a 
Highland regiment be seen 
going into action with feather 
bonnets, pipes skirling, and 
plaids and tartans; nor a line 
of guardsmen in scarlet and 
bearskins marching to the 
attack with majestic step, as 
at the Alma. Still less will 
the eye ever again be feasted 
on such a galaxy of colours 
as lighted up Napoleon’s 
columns drawn up on _ the 
slopes below La Belle Alli- 
ance—thousands upon thou- 
sands, hussars and lancers, the 
Old Guard and the Young 
Guard, arrayed in all the 
hues of the rainbow. The 
pomp and circumstance of war 
have become unmeaning terms, 
and “the thin red line” —a 
familiar phrase in Crimean days 
—has disappeared alike from 
fact and fiction. 

But though the conditions 
and circumstances of war have 
so materially altered, and 
though the Peninsular Cam- 





1 Fitchett, ‘ Wellington’s Men,’ p. 17. 
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paigns, as regards the numbers 
engaged and the scale of oper- 
ations, are, when compared 
with the American Civil War 
or the Franco-German War, 
as Lilliput to Brobdignag, the 
human factor in both remains 
unaltered. The physical and 
moral qualities of the soldier 
—his strength, his courage, 
his activity, his endurance— 
are still potential causes in 
deciding the result; and the 
heaven-sent genius, which in- 
spires “a master-spirit in war,” 
has the same unmistakable 
quality, whether it appears in 
a Cesar, or a Wellington, 
or a Moltke, or a Nogi. 
There are, moreover, certain 
essential features, both of 
tactics and equipment, which 
are the same to-day as a hun- 
dred years ago; and if we turn 
to any modern treatise, such as 
General Hamley’s ‘ Operations 
of War,’ it will be found that 
Wellington anticipated most 
of the rules laid down by tac- 
ticians of the present day, and 
that he owed his success to his 
being in advance of his age 
and to his instinctive genius 
for strategical combination, no 
less than to his practical know- 
ledge of every detail connected 
with the equipment and main- 
tenance of an army on active 
service. It was to this prac- 
tical knowledge of every detail 
connected with the soldier and 
his work that he attributes his 
own success. When he took 
the command in the Peninsula, 
he had risen from being ensign 
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to a lieutenant-colonel in less 
than seven years, and in the 
same period he had served in 
seven different regiments. It 
was an excellent apprentice- 
ship, and it was served chiefly 
in India, which has been as 
much a school for generals as 
South Africa has been the 
grave of many military reput- 
ations. Wellington’s varied 
experience had made him 
familiar with the organisa- 
tion of every unit in the 
service — the company, the 
regiment, the brigade, and 
the division. He knew ex- 
actly what weight a soldier 
could carry without undue 
fatigue, and what distance 
he could traverse in heavy 
marching order without break- 
ing down. He knew the ap- 
proximate time required by a 
regiment to march from point 
to point, the necessary amount 
of food, supplies, and ammuni- 
tion, the space that a regiment 
would occupy when deployed 
in line! the proper position of 
advanced picquets of cavalry 
outposts and vedettes, — in 
fact, all the mechanical de- 
tails of a soldier’s profession. 
The inglorious campaign in 
Holland in 1793 had taught 
him (as he says himself) the 
faults and defects of the Eng- 
lish system, and he had learned 
in India, at Seringapatam and 
Assaye, how to handle effec- 
tively large bodies of troops. 
The varied knowledge of detail, 
as well as his experience of 
war on a grand scale, was of 





1 At the Alma some of the English regiments got hopelessly “clubbed” when 
they attempted to deploy. Lord Raglan had been only on the staff in the 
Peninsula, and had never handled a division in the field. The Crimean War 
was a series of tactical blunders. 
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infinite use to him in effecting 
those masterly combinations 
in the Peninsula and in out- 
manoeuvring the best of 
Napoleon’s marshals with 
their vastly superior forces, 
It is only natural that the 
Peninsular War, with all its 
stirring episodes and pictur- 
esque incidents, should have 
found many chroniclers — in 
fact, there is a whole literature 
bearing on the subject,—from 
Napier’s immortal History and 
the Duke’s own Despatches to 
Mr Fitchett’s interesting vol- 
umes, and Professor Oman’s 
magnum opus on the War 
itself, supplemented by his ex- 
haustive account of ‘ Welling- 
ton’s Army.’ Then we have 
the countless memoirs and 
biographies of soldiers of all 
ranks engaged in the cam- 
paigns, from Gleig’s ‘Subal- 
tern,’ which appeared in the 
columns of ‘ Maga’ about 1820, 
to a recently published selection 
from Colonel Rice’s letters, 
edited by Colonel Mockler- 
Ferryman, who has added an 
excellent summary of the lead- 
ing events.! Colonel Rice joined 
the 51st as ensign in 1793, and 
lived to command his regiment 
at Waterloo, The 51st, though 
perhaps not so celebrated as 
the 50th (“The Dirty Half- 
Hundred”) of Picton’s Divi- 
sion, or the 52nd of the famous 
Light Division, did excellent 
work in the Peninsula, especi- 
ally in outpost duty; and it took 
part in the disastrous retreat to 
Corunna, where Sir John Moore 
(who had been colonel of the 
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regiment) met a hero’s death, 
Young Rice suffered so severely 
during the retreat that he was 
invalided home, and, fortunately 
for himself, was unable to join 
the fatal Walcheren Expedi- 
tion. It was not till 1811 that 
he again landed in Portugal, 
when the 5lst was brigaded 
with the Seventh Division, and 
joined the main army, then in 
hot pursuit of Masséna. 

Much had happened tochange 
the character of the war in the 
two previous years. Wellesley 
had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in 1809, with- 
out any “dry-nurse” from the 
Horse Guards to thwart his 
plans. He had told the Govern- 
ment with the utmost con- 
fidence that Portugal could be 
defended against any force 
which the French could bring 
against it, and that with 
30,000 troops he could defend 
it against 100,000. The natural 
barriers —the mountains and 
the rivers—made it as impreg- 
nable as Thermopyle itself, and 
the English Fleet commanded 
the sea and the entrance to 
the Tagus. Wellington had 
so far justified the confidence 
of his Government by defeat- 
ing Soult on the Douro in 
May 1809, and driving him 
out of Oporto. In the follow- 
ing month he had worsted 
Victor and Jourdan in a thirty 
hours’ engagement at Talavera, 
fought by half-starved English 
troops. The Spanish Govern- 
ment had broken their promise 
of supplying him with pro- 
visions and forage, and he was 





1 «The Life of a Regimental Officer during the Great War’—Colonel Mockler- 
Ferryman. Blackwood, 1913. 
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left without depéts or maga- 
zines in a barren country. He 
was forced therefore to re- 
treat towards his base, clever- 
ly slipping away from Soult’s 
superior forces, and to recross 
the Tagus. 

In 1810 Masséna,! the most 
redoubtable of all Napoleon’s 
marshals, appeared on the scene 
with 100,000 veteran troops 
fresh from their victories 
on German battlefields. He 
quickly reduced the fortresses 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, 
then entered Portugal and at- 
tacked the English army on 
the heights of Busaco—a battle 
mainly won by the desperate 
valour of the Portuguese and 
the Light Division under Crau- 
furd. Then the English retired 
slowly by easy marches, leading 
Masséna on in pursuit, until 
he was suddenly brought to a 
check by the stupendous works 
of Torres Vedras. This was 
one of the most dramatic sur- 
prises in history. The secret 
had been well kept, even from 
the English Government and 
from Wellington’s own staff; 
and neither Masséna nor his 
Portuguese guides had even 
heard of the existence of these 
famous lines of defence. Mas- 
séna turned upon them angrily : 
“Vous m’avez assuré que, le 
Mondego passé, je trouverais 
terre pleine jusqu’é Lisbon; 
mais voyez donc!” “Ah,” 
they replied, “‘ce diable d’homme 
[meaning Wellington] a placé 
des fortresses partout.” “Mais,” 
Masséna objected, “ce diable 
d’homme n’a pas créé les mon- 
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tagnes, que voila.” “Non,” 
was the answer, “mais que 
seraient les montagnes sous 
les fortresses?” What, indeed ? 
Masséna might well have 
been amazed, for the tongue of 
land on which Lisbon stands 
had been converted during the 
past year into an impreg- 
nable fortress, with a triple 
line of redoubts and entrenched 
works connecting the intervals 
in the mountain barrier and 
stretching across the valleys, 
armed with ‘guns and en- 
closing 500 square miles of 
protected ground. Thus, as 
Wellington had foreseen, while 
the English troops, inside the 
famous lines, were living in 
comfort and abundanee, the 
French soldiers endured the 
severest privations in an al- 
ready devastated country. In 
a few weeks the French began 
what Wellington called “a 
masterly retreat,” stubbornly 
disputing every defensible posi- 
tion on their line of march. 
Ney commanded the rear- 
guard, and (says Napier)— 
“with a happy mixture of courage 
and skill, illustrated every league of 
ground by some signal combination 
of war, .. . and a stream of fire ran 
along the wasted valleys of Portugal, 


from the Tagus to the Mondego, from 
the Mondego to the Cou.” 


But, after two final de- 
feats at Guarda and Sabugal, 
Masséna was driven across the 
frontier of Portugal, and with 
only 45,000 left out of the 
86,000 who had invaded it. 
The remainder had perished in 
battle or from starvation and 





a Masséna = Manasseh. He was half-Jew and half-Italian, and (according to 
Mr Fitchett) united the worst characteristics of the two nations. 
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disease, or were prisoners of 
war. 

It was during Masséna’s 
retreat from Torres Vedras 
—the crisis or turning - point 
of the war—that the 51st 
joined the main army near 
Almeida, and were in time to 
take part in the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onoro, which Wel- 
lington described afterwards 
as “the most difficult in which 
he was ever concerned, and 
against the greatest odds. So 
hopeless had the position of 
the English seemed before the 
battle, that the Colonel of 
the 51st (Mainwaring) solemn- 
ly burnt the regimental colours 
and buried the ashes, lest they 
should fall into the hands of 
the enemy. He was brought 
before a court-martial for the 
extraordinary act, but got off 
by pleading an excess of religi- 
ous zeal! There is no doubt, 
however, that the Seventh Di- 
vision (to which the 5lst be- 
longed) were in an extremely 
perilous position, almost iso- 
lated, and expected an attack 
from 20,000 of Masséna’s best 
troops. In this action, Rice 
(who was now senior Major) 
had what he calls “an all 
but,” for during the action 
his cap was whisked off his 
head by a round-shot. Fuentes 
d’Onoro was indeed a victory 
which came perilously near de- 
feat; and even more perilous 
was the battle of Albuera in 
the following months, fought 
by Beresford against Soult— 
the bloodiest and most obsti- 
nate conflict in the whole war. 


“The blundering was great,” 
says Major Rice, “and terrible 
the sacrifice.” The day was 
saved by “the superlative val- 
our of the Fusiliers,” described 
by Napier in one of his most 
famous passages.” 

Meantime the unhealthy 
weather and the constant 
marching and counter-march- 
ing disheartened officers and 
men alike. Major Rice’s letters 
testify to the pessimistic views 
prevalent in the camp; but 
a long rest in cantonments 
during the winter of 1811 
restored the health and spirit 
of the troops. With fresh 
reinforcements from England 
bringing up his army to a 
total of nearly 50,000, Wel- 
lington for the first time felt 
strong enough to act on the 
offensive, and struck at once at 
the two great frontier fortresses 
which guarded the road to 
Lisbon. Ciudad Rodrigo fell 
after twelve days’ siege, and 
then Badajos was stormed at 
an appalling loss of life. “A 
combat [says Napier] so fiercely 
fought, so terribly won, 80 
dreadful in all its circumstances, 
that posterity can scarcely be 
expected to credit the tale.” 
Then Hill, by a brilliant coup 
de main, surprised the forts and 
destroyed the bridge at Almaraz, 
and thus prevented Soult from 
joining forces with Marmont, 
who had superseded Masséna. 
Wellington at once crossed the 
Agueda and confronted Mar- 
mont’s army near Salamanca. 
After weeks of manceuvring— 
“a grand fencing - match ”— 





1 Life of a Regimental Officer, p. 164. 
2 Napier'’s Peninsular War (2nd ed.), iii. 170. 
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Marmont at last gave the ex- 
pected opening, and separated 
his left wing from the centre. 
The Duke was watching him, 
and shut up his telescope with 
the famous exclamation, “‘ Mon 
cher Alava, Marmont est perdu.” 
Then followed “the deadly 
counter - stroke,” and ‘“ 40,000 
men were beaten in forty 
minutes.” This was, accord- 
ing to Napier, “ Wellington’s 
highest illustration of the art 
of war.” 

But, though Wellington en- 
tered Madrid in triumph, his 
success had been dearly bought. 
The troops had lost their morale 
since Badajos. Supplies ran 
short; pay was months in 
arrear; and fever and dysen- 
tery were decimating the 
regiments. The abortive and 
ill- planned siege of Burgos 
completed Wellington’s dis- 
couragement, and he deter- 
mined to retreat to Ciudad 
Rodrigo— 500 miles distant. 
Soult and Jourdan, with 
armies of 90,000, were close on 
his heels ; but Wellington out- 
witted both generals, made 
forced marches by night, crossed 
deep rivers, blowing up the 
bridges after him, and by a 
marvel of tactical skill carried 
his army round Soult’s left 
flank, and thus (as he said in 
later life) “got clear of the 
worst scrape I ever was in.” 
When he at last reached his 
cantonments near Ciudad, it 
was not so much an army that 
he brought with him as a sullen, 
demoralised, half-starved, bare- 
footed rabble. And yet the 
campaign had not been a 
failure. Two great fortresses 


had been captured, which 
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changed the venue of the war 
from Portugal to Spain; a 
great battle had been won; a 
masterly retreat had been 
effected ; 3000 cannon had been 
taken and 20,000 prisoners sent 
across the sea to England. 
Wellington’s retreat from 
Burgos almost coincided with 
Napoleon’s retreat from Mos- 
cow; but, even before that, the 
Emperor had withdrawn some 


thousands of his veterans from . 


Spain. Meanwhile, before the 
spring of 1813 had ended, 
Wellington had completely re- 
organised and re-equipped his 
army. Reinforcements had 
poured in to fill up his depleted 
ranks—25,000 volunteering for 
the Militia alone. Tents were 
provided for the first time; new 
camp-kettles and extra shoes, 
to be carried in the knapsack. 
The army, which had been con- 
stantly drilled and exercised, 
now mustered 70,000, of whom 
40,000 were British, as com- 
pared with 120,000 French in 
the North of Spain—“ A great 
power [says Napier] of one na- 
tion, one spirit, one discipline,” 
—a great power, undoubtedly, 
if it had been controlled by 
Napoleon himself, instead of 
his incapable brother, Joseph. 
Early in May the campaign 
began. Graham was sent to 
make a wide detour in the 
direction of the Ebro and 
across the wildest mountain- 
ridge in Spain to turn the 
French right flank. This gal- 
lant veteran—for he was now 
sixty -seven—was the most 
interesting and picturesque 
figure in the war, with a frame 
of iron and indomitable energy. 
He swept across the country, 

















carrying on a running fight for 
300 miles. The Douro was 
abandoned ; Madrid was given 
up; one defensive position 
after another was turned by 
Graham’s victorious troops; 
and Burgos—that hated and 
ill-omened fortress—was blown 
up by its commandant along 
with 300 of the garrison! 
Wellington had been advanc- 
ing on the centre, and when 
a few miles from Burgos 
heard the roar of the ex- 
plosion. ‘Thereupon [he says] 
I made a_ sudden _ resolu- 
tion, INSTANTER, to cross the 
Ebro and drive the French 
back to the Pyrenees.” And 
this he did, pressing on them 
with tireless activity till he 
forced Joseph to accept battle 
at Vittoria. The tactics were 
simple enough—a flank-march 
by Graham to turn the enemy’s 
right, a feint by Hill on the 
left, and the main attack de- 
livered on the centre by Picton’s 
division, which captured the 
Arinez, the key of the position. 
The French fought gallantly, 
as they always did, but with 
the exception of Reille, they 
had no general worth the name. 
They were beaten (says a writer) 
before the town and in the town 
and out of the town and behind 
the town. Never was there 
such a débdcle. All King 
Joseph’s treasure—the plunder 
of years,—all the guns and 
stores, along with the military 
chest containing £100,000, fell 
into the conqueror’s hands, and 
the remnant of the French 
army was (to use Wellington’s 
phrase) “hustled across the 
Pyrenees.” 

The war now entered upon 
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its last phase. Napoleon was 
furious when he heard of 
Joseph’s defeat at Vittoria. 
“Spain,” he declared, “had a 
general too little and a king 
too much.” Soult was de- 
spatched post-haste to organise 
another army ; and in a month 
he had 80,000 men guarding 
the roads to Pampeluna and 
San Sebastian, held by French 
garrisons. The “ Battles of the 
Pyrenees” would require an 
epic to themselves. There was 
furious fighting, renewed day 
after day, all round the peaks 
and passes of Roncesvalles and 
Fontarabia ; and Roland’s pala- 
dins could not have surpassed 
the veterans on either side in 
their daring feats of arms. But 
though Soult was nobly aided 
by Foy, Reille, and D’Erlon, he 
was ne match for Wellington 
in tactical skill, and was finally 
driven from what seemed an 
impregnable position on the 
heights above the Nivelle. 
Pampeluna and San Sebastian 
had both been taken — the 
latter at an appalling loss of 
life, — and the war was now 
shifted to the soil of France. 

A French gazette had been 
found in one of the redoubts at 
the Nivelle with the account of 
Napoleon’s defeat at Leipsic, 
and on the same evening (Nov. 
10, 1813) Wellington inquired 
of a French officer who was 
dining at his table where 
the Emperor’s headquarters 
were. The reply was: “Mon- 
seigneur, il n’y a ni quartier- 
général, ni armée frangaise ; 
Vaffaire est finie.” But the 
affair was by no means finished 
in Soult’s opinion. He was 
never more dangerous than 
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after a defeat, and he was 
as adroit as he was desperate. 
He strongly entrenched himself 
at Bayonne, nearly surprised 
the English at Villafranca, 
made a desperate attack on 
Hill at St Pierre, and almost 
wrested a victory from Welling- 
ton at Orthez! (The latter 
had just achieved what Napier 
calls “one of the greatest 
prodigies in war”—his bridge 
of boats over the Adour.) But 
Soult could not escape the in- 
evitable, and he met his final 
defeat, after a desperate and 
evenly contested engagement, 
under the walls of Toulouse, A 
day later came a belated de- 
spatch with the news of Napo- 
leon’s abdication. The drapeau 
blanc of the Bourbons was 
hoisted at Toulouse, and the 
gallant army which had fought 
its way from Lisbon to the 
Pyrenees was dispersed at Bor- 
deaux. “Ifit had been with me 
at Waterloo,” said the Duke in 
later life, “I could have swept 
Napoleon off the face of the 
earth in a couple of hours.” 
As it was, that battle had to 
be fought with raw and undis- 
ciplined troops, with only a 
small percentage of the old 
regiments. The astonishing 
thing was that these young 
soldiers stood the storm and 
stress of the French attack 
with the coolness and steady 
courage of seasoned veterans. 
But the story of “ The Hundred 
Days” and the Waterloo cam- 
paign has been too often told 
to need any repetition here. 
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Something, however, must. be 
said as to the secret of Welling- 
ton’s persistent success — his 
methods, his tactics, and the 
perfect organisation of his 
army, which have been admir- 
ably described and illustrated 
in Professor Oman’s latest 
volume.” 

Wellington’s ‘Despatches ’— 
fourteen volumes of about six 
hundred pages each—which are 
really letters on every conceiv- 
able subject connected with the 
War,show that infinitecapacity 
for taking trouble which is said 
to be akin to genius; and 
they show also what elaborate 
pains he took to secure efficiency 
in every department of his 
army. He took no risks, and 
—so far as could be avoided— 
he left nothing to chance. Ob- 
viously for an army to be kept 
in health and vigour in the field 
it is essential that it should be 
properly fed, and with Welling- 
ton the commissariat arrange- 
ments were all-important. He 
would have nothing to do with 
the system adopted by Napo- 
leon and his Marshals of draw- 
ing supplies from the country 
through which they marched. 
This system had made the 
French army the most accom- 
plished marauders in Europe, 
with whom plundering was a 
fine art; and it might answer, 
for a time at all events, in a 
rich and populous country like 
Germany, but soon broke down 
in the barren and desolated 
region of the Peninsula, which 
became denuded of the barest 





1 Brialmont, a great and friendly critic, thinks that Wellington would have been 
defeated at Orthez if Suchet had joined forces with Soult. 
® Wellington’s Army. By Professor Oman. Arnold; 1913. 
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necessaries of life. The French 
in consequence could not keep 
their armies concentrated for 
more than a brief period; and 
this was the fact on which 
Wellington relied with pro- 
phetic instinct, and which ulti- 
mately proved his salvation. 
Neither the Regency nor the 
Junta gave the least assist- 
ance, and Wellington had occa- 
sionally to feed the Portuguese 
troops as well as his own. 
Fortunately, England had then 
absolute command of the sea, 
for every article required at the 
front had to be conveyed first 
to Lisbon (or later to Santander 
or Oporto) in sailing - vessels, 
often delayed for weeks by 
rough weather, and then carried 
on pack-mules or ox-carts, for 
perhaps a hundred miles over 
the vilest roads in Europe to 
some convenient depot. Occa- 
sionally, of course, the transport 
broke down, or the army out- 
marched its convoys; but, on 
the whole, the commissariat did 
its work admirably, and when in 
cantonments or near the base, 
the army lived in comfort, or 
even abundance, while the 
French were starving. Hence 
came the enormous dispropor- 
tion of losses in the two armies. 
During the six years’ cam- 
paigns, the English lost 36,000 
men who were killed or dis- 
abled in action, or died from 
sickness, or deserted. In the 
same period, the French losses 
amounted to the enormous 
total of nearly 500,000 from 
the same causes. The English 
losses would undoubtedly have 
been far greater had it not 


been for the admirable reforms 
in the medical service carried 
out by the director, Sir James 
M‘Grigor, in 1811. Up till 
then matters had been in a 
deplorable state. The effec. 
tive strength of the army 
was seriously affected by the 
numbers on the sick list; there 
was no supervision and a want 
of medicine and necessary sup- 
plies;,and the great hospital 
at Lisbon had become what 
Napier terms “an asylum for 
malingerers.” These last were 
compelled to rejoin their regi- 
ments, the Second Division alone 
getting back 700 absentees in 
a month; a competent medical 
staff and regimental hospitals 
were established. Thanks to 
the unremitting zeal and de- 
votion of Sir James M‘Grigor 
and his assistants after the 
disastrous retreat from Burgos, 
between four and five thousand 
men were completely cured, and 
able to rejoin their regiments 
in time to take part in the 
Vittoria campaign of 1813.1 
M‘Grigor’s brother-in-law, 
Colonel Colquhoun Grant, was 
head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, and never was a general 
better supplied with impor- 
tant information as to the 
enemy’s numbers, movements, 
and probable intentions than 
Wellington was by this versa- 
tile and adventurous officer. 
Grant knew Spain and the 
Spaniards intimately, and he 
was himself immensely popular 
with all classes. But it was 
not only through his trusted 
intelligence-officers, Grant and 
Waters, whose adventures read 





1 Autobiography of Sir James M‘Grigor, p. 331. 
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like pages from Dumas or 
Vidocq, that the Duke got his 
information. The priests in 
the villages, the priors in the 
convents, the muleteers and 
contrabandists, the guerilla 
chieftains continually brought 
in more or less valuable in- 
telligence; while the French 
could hardly trust their paid 
spies, had to send despatches 
under a strong escort, and even 
thought it necessary to shoot 
the wretched peasants who had 
guided them through mountain- 
passes to prevent their giving 
information of their route to 
the English. Hence it happened 
that while the French trusted 
their ancestral foemen, the 
English, with the punctilious 
courtesy of a gallant nation, 
between them and the Spaniards 
—and still more the Portuguese 
—it was a case of guerra al 
cuchilla, and the atrocities com- 
mitted by Masséna’s army on 
the defenceless inhabitants of 
Portugal were a disgrace to 
humanity. 

Passing on to the question 
of tactics and formation in the 
battlefield, it may be said that 
in many respects Wellington 
anticipated the systems of the 
present day. No commander 
would now dream of making 
an attack in column, yet this 
was the formation almost in- 
variably used by Napoleon in 
a long series of victories. Under 
the shelter of a heavy artillery 
fire and with their front masked 
by clouds of skirmishers, heavy 
masses of soldiers advanced, 
battalion behind battalion, 
regiment behind regiment, till 
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within striking distance, when 
they were hurled at some weak 
point in the enemy’s line, broke 
through by sheer weight and 
pressure of numbers, and then 
came the cavalry charges, which 
completed the rout. Napo- 
leon’s Marshals pursued the 
same tactics in the Peninsula, 
but, at its best, the column 
was “a gross order of fight- 
ing”; only a small fraction of 
its men could use their muskets, 
and an English regiment in line 
could fire 600 shots against 130 
from a French corps of the 
same number! From the first 
Wellington adopted the two- 
deep line formation, carefully 
guarding the flanks by some 
natural barrier such as a hill, a 
plantation, a farm-house, or a 
village—or else by artillery or 
cavalry. His main line was 
always drawn well back, con- 
cealed from the enemy and 
sheltered from artillery fire by 
the crest of a hill or a ridge 
of undulating ground (as at 
Waterloo), or by a hedge or 
sunken road. His real strength 
was thus masked, while his 
front was covered with skir- 
mi.hers in sufficient force to 
check the French tirailleurs. 
It was not till the skirmishers 
had been driven in and the 
column had mounted the rising 
ground behind them that it 
found itself in the face of the 
long red line which advanced 
its wings slightly, “enveloped ” 
them with shattering volleys, 
and then charged home with 
the bayonet. Wellington’s first 
step was to increase his skir- 
mishing line to 1200 or 1500 to 





1 Professor Oman’s ‘ Wellington and his Army,’ p. 84. 
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a division of 5000 men, and to 
create what is now known as 
the Rifle Brigade from the old 
95th Regiment. He also added 
@ company of riflemen and 
Portuguese cacadores (light 
troops) to every brigade in the 
army. The 95th, along with 
the 43rd and 52nd, made up 
the famous Light Division, 
which (says Kincaid) ‘fired 
the first and last shot in 
every battle, siege, and skir- 
mish in which the army 
was engaged during the war.” 
They acted as vedettes and 
advanced posts in a forward 
march, and formed the rear- 
guard in a retreat. They were 
Wellington’s favourite division, 
from their excellent discipline 
and the admirable skill with 
which they carried the most 
difficult and dangerous posi- 
tions with only moderate losses. 
The 95th especially had all the 
instincts and qualities of true 
riflemen, and were even superior 
to the French tirailleurs. 
General Robert Craufurd’s 
name is indelibly associated 
with the Light Division, for he 
it was who fashioned it into 
the unrivalled fighting mach:ne 
that it proved during the war. 
His methods were drastic and 
he was terrible in his anger; 
but his men admired and re- 
spected him, and one of them 
tells us how, in the retreat to 
Corunna, Craufurd kept the 
Division together, as they 
tramped through the snow with 
bleeding feet, and how ruth- 
lessly he punished any strag- 
glers from the ranks. But, 
adds rifleman Anton: ‘No man 


but one formed of stuff like 
General Craufurd could have 
saved the brigade from per- 
ishing altogether, and if he 
flogged two, he saved hun- 
dreds.” Among Craufurd’s 
most notable achievements— 
and they were many — was 
his skilful repulse of a much 
superior force under Ney at 
Busaco, and his masterly de- 
fence of the north-east frontier 
of Portugal, along the Agueda 
river, with his own division 
and two regiments of cavalry 
—amounting to 5000 men— 
against two French army corps 
of 40,000. This frontier he held 
for five months by an admirable 
system of outposts, vedettes, 
signal-stations, beacons, and 
points of observation. 

Picton, who commanded the 
Third Division, was east in the 
same heroic mould as Craufurd, 
but was of a coarser type—a 
Welshman, a born fighter and 
leader of men, and a highly 
capable officer, but foul- 
mouthed, rough in manners, 
and so uncouth in dress and 
appearance that he and his 
entourage went by the name 
of “The Bear and Ragged 
Staff.” The 88th (Connaught 
Rangers) in Picton’s division 
were matchless in the field, 
but wild and untamable as the 
mountain-colts of their father- 
land. Picton might be heard ad- 
dressing them in a voice rever- 
berating (says Kincaid) like 
twenty trumpets: “Come on, 
ye villains, come on, ye gallant 
ruffians, and use cowld iron!” 
Which they did. 

Beresford was another typical 





? Quoted in Fitchett’s ‘ Wellington’s Men,’ p. 220. 
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soldier of the time. He was 
of herculean strength, and came 
of a family whose courage has 
almost passed into a proverb. 
He had done excellent service 
in forming a Portuguese army 
out of the most chaotic sur- 
roundings, and was a keen and 
sagacious critic. “If there is 
a weak point in a plan, that 
is the eye” (said Wellington of 
him) “that is sure to see it.” 
But he was unreliable in a separ- 
ate command; and as a matter 
of fact, the only two generals 
of division whom Wellington im- 
plicitly trusted, and who con- 
sistently justified his confidence, 
were Sir Rowland Hill and Sir 
Thomas Graham. Hill had a 
broad, good-natured face, like 
a country squire, and beamed 
upon the world with the bene- 
volent expression of Mr Pick- 
wick. He was familiarly known 
as “The Farmer,” or more 
affectionately as ‘Daddy Hill.” 
But with that placid exterior, 
Hill bad a real genius for war, 
as he proved at Almaraz and 
St Pierre; and, when the 
oceasion required, Napoleon 
himself could not have been 
more daring in attack or swifter 
in pursuit. Graham of Bal- 
gowan was afterwards Lord 
Lynedoch, and the founder of 
the United Service Club. He 
was the here of Barrosa, and 
in 1812 made the two famous 
flank marches which turned 
the scale at Vittoria. 

With the exception of certain 
incapable officers forced upon 
him by the Horse Guards, all 
Wellington’s lieutenants were 
admirable instruments for the 
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work in hand. Generally speak- 
ing, they were young men in 
the prime of life, and their 
youth was all in their favour. 
Their spirit was high; they bore 
fatigue and privations with a 
“cheery stoicism,”and they were 
trained in the best of all schools, 
war itself—“a stern task- 
master,” as Thucydides called it, 
but more effective than all the 
text-books and autumn man- 
ceuvres ever devised by a Staff 
College. As the war went on, 
it became a case of the survival 
of the fittest. There was a 
gradual weeding -out process. 
Those whose constitutions were 
undermined by the convivial 
habits then in fashion, suc- 
cumbed in a few weeks to “the 
fever” or “the distemper.” } 
Incapable officers either retired 
voluntarily or had retirement 
thrust upon them.  Pro- 
motion was of course rapid, 
for there was a great wastage 
of officers, A man became a 
captain within six years of his 
appointment, and with any 
luck would command his regi- 
ment before he was thirty. 

The names of Wellington’s 
colonels and brigadiers are, of 
course, familiar as household 
words to every student of 
the War. Vandeleur, “a fine, 
gentleman-like, old Irish hero”; 
Cele, another fiery Hibernian, 
who saved the day at Albuera ; 
Colborn and Harry Smith, both 
heroes of the Light Division ; 
the three heroic Napiers (then 
subalterns); Sir George Mur- 
ray, the clear - headed and 
capable Q.M.G.; Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, the dashing cavalry 





? Life of a Regimental Officer, p. 38. 
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leader whom the French called 
the lion d’or—said to be worth 
a thousand pounds as he rode! 
The pictures of many of these 
beaux sabreurs may be seen at 
Apsley House, and a modern 
officer who looks at the martial 
figures in the old - fashioned 
uniforms does so with the 
same reverence and regret as 
a Roman in the decadence 
of the Empire might have 
felt when he gazed on the 
effigies of the Scipios and 
Marcellus : 


“‘Magnanimi heroés, nati melioribus 
annis.” 


But, gallant and capable 
as Wellington’s lieutenants 
undoubtedly were, they were 
dwarfed and overshadowed by 
the personality of their chief. 
It was his master-mind that 
regulated the plan of campaign 
and dominated the battlefield. 
From first to last he would 
never tolerate a second-in-com- 
mand, and in his final success 
could say with the hero of 
Corioli, “ Alone I did it.” It 
was by his ceaseless vigilance 
and iron discipline that he had 
converted his army from a dis- 
organised rabble into the most 
complete and efficient fighting 
machine that had been known 
to mankind since Cesar’s vic- 
torious legions, the “ Alauda ” 
and the “ Victrix.” The French 
are fond of talking of Welling- 
ton’s “lucky star”; but, as a 
matter of fact, when he took 
command of the army in 1809 
the very stars in their courses 
seemed to fight against him. 
As Disraeli said of him in 
a somewhat laboured pane- 
gyric— 
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“He had to encounter a feeble 
government ; a factious opposition ; 


a distrustful ople; scandalous 
allies; and the most werful 
enemy in the world. He has been 


called fortunate, but Fortune is a 
divinity which has ever favoured 
those who are at the same time 
sagacious and intrepid, inventive 
and patient. It was his own char- 
acter that created his career. It 
was his sublime self-control alone 
that regulated his lofty fate.” 


In two respects alone can he 
be called fortunate. Though 
he owed nothing to Court 
favour, and was disliked by 
the Horse Guards, who looked 
upon him as a mere “Sepoy 
General,” his family influence 
was considerable, and he was a 
personal friend of Canning and 
Castlereagh, who both recog- 
nised his extraordinary talents 
for command. As, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Lord 
Wellesley, he had saved India 
at the battle of Assaye, so he 
was given the chance of saving 
the Peninsula, which Pitt had 
pointed out to be the one vul- 
nerable point in Napoleon’s 
scheme of Empire. 

Again, considering the man- 
ner in which the Duke exposed 
himself in battle after battle, 
often riding where the fire was 
hottest to direct or animate 
some special regiment, he was 
certainly lucky in coming off 
scatheless throughout the war, 
with the exception of two 
trifling contusions. At Water- 
loo especially he seemed to 
bear a charmed life. Every 
member of his staff (except 
two) was killed or wounded. 
Lord Anglesea was struck by 
a ball which passed over the 
Duke’s saddle, and Fitzroy 
Somerset was shot from La 
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Haye Sainte while riding close 
at the Duke’s side,—and yet he 
escaped unhurt. Well might 
he say that “the finger of 
Providence was over him” ; 
and if he had read the Psalms 
that morning, he might have 
found the 91st Psalm singularly 
appropriate. 

But no one knew better than 
himself the value of his pre- 
sence to his troops when in 
action or on the march. It 
acted as a moral tonic or stimu- 
lant. Every soldier felt braced 
and fortified at the sight of the 
well-known figure in blue or 
the grey frock-coat and plain 
cocked hat ; and his unexpected 
arrival was often greeted with 
enthusiastic shouts of “ Douro! 
Douro!” ‘We would rather 
see his long nose in the fight” 
(writes Kincaid) “than a re- 
inforcement of ten thousand 
men any day. Indeed there 
was a charm not only about 
himself, but all connected with 
him, for which no odds could 
compensate,” Well might the 
troops feel confidence in a 
commander who in six years’ 
continual fighting had not only 
never lost a battle, but not even 
a gun! At Waterloo he was 
constantly moving from point 
to point, often under a heavy 
fire throughout the day; and 
as he expressed it to Creevey 
in his characteristic fashion : 
“By G—, I don’t think it would 
have done if I had not been 
there.” As Creevey says, there 
was no vanity in this remark, 
but a plain statement of fact. 


“Nothing but the confidence 
of the army in himself as their 
general could have brought 
them through.” 2 

The Duke did not escape 
calumny and misrepresentation 
in his lifetime, and since his 
death it has been the fashion 
to disparage not only his 
charaeter but his military 
genius. We are told that he 
made blunder after blunder; 
that he did not use his cavalry 
enough; that his sieges were 
badly conducted; and that he 
was too dilatory in pursuit: 
furthermore, that he had no 
sympathy with his troops—that 
he was cold and harsh to the 
officers and brutally severe to 
the men,—indeed Lord Roberts 
says that “the more we respect 
him as a general, the less we 
like him as a man.” If the gal- 
lant Field-Marshal had known 
the Duke personally, he would 
probably have changed his 
opinion. Under a cold and 
impassive exterior Wellington 
concealed one of the warmest 
of hearts. Countless instances 
might be quoted to show his 
personal affection for the mem- 
bers of his staff and for his 
own intimate friends—such as 
Alava, the Arbuthnots, Lady 
Burghersh, Lady Salisbury, 
Lord Ellesmere, Lord Stan- 
hope, Fitzroy Somerset, and 
others;—his poignant grief 
for the loss of gallant lives— 
the tears streaming down his 
face as he read Dr Hume’s list 
of the killed and wounded after 
Waterloo ; his touching letter 





1 18th Morning.—Psalm xci. 7: ‘‘ A thousand shall fall beside thee, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh thee.” 
* The Creevey Papers, i. 237. 






























to Lady Sarah Napier, two 
of whose gallant sons were 
wounded at Badajos; and an- 
other letter, as feelingly ex- 
pressed, to a father on the death 
of his son. He was generous 
and charitable to a fault, was 
idolised by his servants, and 
was always on the best of 
terms with children ; delighted 
in having young people about 
him; was lavish in hospitality ; 
and in society was the most 
genial of hosts and the pleasant- 
est of guests. 

But in the Peninsula, no 
doubt, he was inflexible in 
matters of discipline, for the 
very existence of his army de- 
pended on it. He himself set 
a noble example of devotion to 
duty. From early morning till 
late at night he was incessantly 
employed, with a couple of 
hours’ interval at dinner-time, 
writing despatches and general 
orders, interviewing the heads 
of departments, and taking long 
rides to outposts and canton- 
ments. All he exacted in return 
from those under his command 
was strict obedience to orders 
from his officers and good con- 
duct in the way of sobriety 
and honesty from his men. 
But, time after time, the most 
trusted officers failed to carry 
out his precise instructions. 
Craufurd on several occasions 
was guilty of flagrant disobedi- 
ence, and imperilled the safety 
of the army; Norman Ramsay 
left the post where he had been 
expressly stationed with his 
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battery at Vittoria; and, dur- 
ing the retreat from Burgos, 
Clinton, Stewart, and Dalhousie 
chose to go by one road when 
ordered to go by another, 
marched their regiments into a 
cul de sac, and left Wellington 
and his staff alone, to their 
imminent risk of being captured 
by the enemy. 

As to his troops, Wellington 
described them in a phrase— 
often quoted against him—as 
“the scum of the earth,” mean- 
ing that they were recruited 
from the dregs of society. This, 
in fact, was more or less the 
case, for in every regiment 
there was a percentage of 
irreclaimably bad characters— 
drunkards, thieves, and crimi- 
nals—“the king’s bad bar- 
gains,” who had enlisted solely 
to get the enormous bounty 
then offered, from £16 to £40, 
and then to desert at the first 
opportunity. Such a set of 
ruffians—as the most humane 
generals, Sir John Colborne and 
Sir Charles Napier, reluctantly 
admit—could only be kept 
within bounds by the lash; 
and if they once got out of 
hand, as they did at the storm- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos, they relapsed inte 
their natural elements and be- 
came a mob of savage and 
licentious banditti.1 For some 
of ‘his regiments—notably the 
Guards and the Light Division 
—the Duke had nothing but 
praise. The first owed their 
excellence to their non-com- 





1 Oman’s ‘ Wellington’s Army,’ pp. 212-214. Professor Oman tells a charac- 
teristic story that when the Duke wished to coin a supply of five-franc pieces at 
St Jean de Luz in 1814, he asked his generals of division to make private inquiries 
for any ‘‘coiners” in the ranks, and forty at once offered their services! 
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missioned officers, and _ the 
second to General Craufurd’s 
iron diseipline; and, says the 
Duke, in his evidence before a 
Royal Commission— 

“Towards the end of the Penin- 
sular campaign, by discipline, by care 
and attention, the army was brought 
into such a state of discipline that 
every form of punishment was almost 
discontinued altogether. I always 
thought that I could have gone any- 
where and done anything with that 
army. It was impossible to have a 
machine more highly mounted or in 
better order.” ! 


Wellington always esteemed 
the French as gallant and 
chivalrous enemies, and there 
was a constant interchange of 
courtesies between the two 
armies. In the same spirit, 
after Napoleon’s fall the Duke 
did his utmost to spare the 
feelings—and the pockets—of 
the French. He dissuaded 
Blucher from destroying the 
bridge of Jena and the column 
of Austerlitz, as well as 
from exacting an indemnity 
of a hundred million francs 
from the city of Paris, But 
he rendered the French a far 
more substantial service when, 
at the personal request of the 
Czar, he undertook the office 
of sole arbitrator on the claims 
for compensation made by near- 
ly every State in Europe for 
loss and damage sustained by 
every town and village through 
which Napoleon had swept 
like a destroying angel. These 
claims amounted in the ag- 
gregate to thirty-two millions 
sterling. The Duke set to work 
with characteristic thorough- 
ness to unravel these intricate 
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and complicated accounts, and, 
at the cost of immense labour 
and voluminous correspondence, 
eventually succeeded in consoli- 
dating the claims of the Allies 
in a lump sum of £9,600,000 ; 
and, furthermore, on behalf of 
France he negotiated a loan for 
that amount with the firms of 
Hepe, Baring, and Rothschild. 
These moderate terms are in 
strong contrast to the in- 
demnity of five milliards of 
francs (£200,000,000) exacted 
by Bismarck in 1871; and 
in this memorable achieve- 
ment Wellington showed the 
highest qualities of a states- 
man, a diplomatist, and, in the 
opinion of the bankers who 
arranged the loan, of a great 
financier as well. 

At this point the Duke 
should have rested on the 
laurels he had won in peace 
and war. Fame and fortune 
had nothing more to offer him, 
and his position not only in 
England but in the councils of 
Europe was the highest ever 
occupied by a subject. He 
should have remained severely 
aloof from party politics, but 
in an evil hour, and (as he 
says) “with the greatest dis- 
like,” he accepted office, and 
at once found himself in a false 
position. Though not alto- 
gether an impracticable Tory 
—for he reluctantly acquiesced 
both in the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws—he was entirely out 
of sympathy with Reform and 
other popular movements of 
the day. He was an aristocrat 
to the core, and had a well- 





1 Cf. Maxwell’s ‘ Life of Wellington,’ ii. 132. 
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founded contempt for the vox 
populi, and hence he became 
himself unpopular. In 1832 
he was attacked and insulted 
by a London mob, on the 
anniversary of Waterloo, just 
as Scott was assailed by the 
hooligans of Jedburgh with 
savage cries of “Burk Sir 
Walter!”—and yet the one 
had saved Europe and the 
other had restored Scotland to 
her place among the nations. 
As time went on, however, 
the Duke’s countrymen did 
tardy justice to his simplic- 
ity, uprightness, and single- 
hearted devotion to duty. 
His consistent loyalty and his 
unremitting labours in the 
public service extorted the un- 
willing admiration of his politi- 
calopponents. As in the prime 
of life he had been the counsellor 
of kings and emperors, so in 
his old age he became the 
trusted adviser of his sovereign, 
and the one man in England to 
whom all parties could appeal 
at a time of doubt and difficulty. 
When London was threatened 
by the Chartists in 1848, the 
Whig Cabinet called in the 
Duke to give his advice as to 
the defence of the metropolis. 
He grasped the situation in a 
moment; showed them his 
arrangements for guarding the 
bridges and public buildings ; 
and was as keen and rapid in 
his coup dail as when he 
aimed “the Salamanea thunder- 
stroke.” Macaulay, who was 
present, declared it was the 
most interesting seene he had 


ever witnessed, and that he 
should remember it till his 
dying day. 

For nearly forty years Well- 
ington was ‘‘the Duke ”—tout 
court — sans phrase, —the one 
and only Duke whom our grand- 
fathers spoke of and recognised 
without a territorial affix. He 
became the heroic survival of 
a glorious past, for he outlived 
all the friends and contem- 
poraries of his youth. Canning 
and Castlereagh, Huskisson and 
Peel, Hill and Graham, all 
passed away before him,—and 
then, in the fulness of years 
and honours, he too was 
gathered to his fathers, and 
laid beside the tomb of Nelson 
in the crypt of St Paul’s. 

His is one of the greatest 
names in our history. Faults, 
as @ politician, he undoubtedly 
had. He was both unable and 
unwilling to adapt himself to 
changed circumstances and the 
march of events; and he never 
professed the faintest sympathy 
with the people or popular 
rights. But his honesty and 
integrity were unquestionable, 
and he had nothing in common 
with the unscrupulous oppor- 
tunists and place-hunters, as 
conspicuous then as_ unfor- 
tunately they are now. In 
Tennyson’s words, he was em- 
phatically one 


‘‘ Who never sold the truth to serve 
the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for 


- C. W.¢. 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY IAN HAY. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN,— AN IMPOSSIBLE FAMILY. 


AMELIA WELWYN, grievously 
overweighted by a tray con- 
taining her father’s breakfast, 
tacked unsteadily across the 
floor of the drawing-room at 
Russell Square; and, having 
reached the door of her parent’s 
bedroom, proceeded to arouse 
the attention of its occupant 
by permitting the teapot to 
toboggan heavily into one of 
the panels, 

“Don’t come in!” 
muffled voice. 

“Half-past eleven, Daddy,” 
announced Amelia cheerily. 
“Your breakfast!” 

“Tn the fender, my child!” 
replied the voice. 

Amelia obediently put over 
her helm, and despite a heavy 
list to starboard induced by a 
sudden shifting of ballast (in 
the form of the hot-water jug), 
ultimately weathered the sofa 
and deposited the breakfast 
tray in the fender without 
throwing overboard anything 
of greater moment than a piece 
of buttered-toast. 

By the fireside, in a very 
large arm-chair, sat a small, 
alert, wizened, and querulous 
old lady of eighty-one. 

“Cup of tea, grannie?” in- 
quired Amelia. 

“What’s that?” inquired 
Mrs Josiah Banks—late of Bed- 
fordshire (or Cambridgeshire). 


said a 


“Will you have a cup of 
tea?” repeated the child in a 
louder voice. 

“No,” replied her aged rela- 
tive; “I won’t.” 

“Very well, then,” said 
Amelia good-temperedly. “Now 
you two, not so much of it, if 
you please!” 

This warning was addressed 
to her younger brother and 
sister, who, together with her- 
self, had joined the Welwyn 
family at a date subsequent to 
that upon which we first made 
its acquaintance. Amelia was 
twelve years of age, The 
Caution five, and The Cure 
some twenty minutes younger. 
At present the latter young 
lady, in the course of a life-and- 
death struggle for the posses- 
sion of the jettisoned piece of 
buttered-toast, had become in- 
volved in an embrace with her 
brother so involved that it 
seemed as if no one unfamiliar 
with the use of letter- locks 
could ever unravel them. How- 
ever, the experienced Amelia 
succeeded ; and having shaken 
the skirts of The Cure a little 
lower and pulled the knicker- 
bockers of The Caution a little 
higher, dumped both comba- 
tants upon the sofa and divided 
the now hopelessly mangled 
booty between them. 

* And don’t let me catch you 
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at it again,” she added magis- 
terially. “Only Monday morn- 
ing, and your pinnies no more 
use than nothing! Come in!” 

At the sight of the figure 
which appeared in the doorway 
in response to this invitation 
The Caution and The Cure set 
up a combined howl of appre- 
hension, only to be quelled by 
a dole of lump-sugar — hush- 
money in the most literal sense 
of the word —supplied by the 
resourceful Amelia. 

“Come in, Mr Mehta Ram! 
What can we do for you this 
morning?” she inquired ma- 
ternally. “Never mind those 
two”—indicating the quaking 
infants on the sofa. “It’s their 
consciences, that’s all. You see, 
I always threaten to give them 
to you when they are naughty, 
and now they think that you 
have really come for them. It’s 
all right,” she added, turning 
reassuringly to the culprits. 
“Mr Ram won’t eat you this 
time.” 

Benevolent Mr Mehta Ram 
beamed upon the chubby 
buccaneers through his gold 
spectacles. 

“Believe me, Miss Amelia,” 
he replied, ‘‘I could cherish no 
cannibalistic designs upon such 
jolly kids. Is your excellent 
mother within her domicile, or 
has she gone for a tata?” 
(Mr Ram prided himself upon 
his knowledge of colloquial 
English.) 

“She is out—shopping. Tell 
me your trouble,” said business- 
like Amelia. 

“TI came here,” began the 
Bengalee, “to address your 
mether in her offeecial ca- 
pacity.” 


“T know,” said Amelia 
swiftly. “It was that kipper 
you had for breakfast. [ 
thought it was wearing a 
worried look while mother was 
cooking it. Well, you shan’t 
be charged for it.” 

Mr Mehta Ram waved a fat 
and deprecating hand. 

“Far be it from me,” he re- 
plied, “to reflect upon the 
culinary ability of your excel- 
lent mother Welwyn. I came 
about a very different pair of 
shoes.” 

Mr Ram then proceeded, in 
the curious blend of Johnsonian 
English and street-boy slang 
which constitutes the vocabu- 
lary of that all-too precocious 
linguist, the Babu, with all the 
forensic earnestness and techni- 
cal verbiage of the student who 
has spent the past six months 
grappling with the intrieacies 
of English Law, to bring a 
weighty indictment against the 
gentleman on the second-floor 
back. 

“In brief,’ he concluded, 
“Mr Pumpherston has im- 
pounded my sugar-basin.” 

“Broken it, you mean?” 

“No, Miss Amelia. He has 
confiscated it — pinched it, in 
fact. And”—Mr Ram swept 
onward to his peroration, his 
brown face glistening with mild 
indignation—“ although I have 
assured him upon my word of 
honour that there will be father 
and mother of a row if same 
is not returned forthwith, he 
merely projects the sneer of 
scorn upon my humble peti- 
tion.” 

“Oh, does he?” exclaimed 
Miss Amelia with heat, “Mr 
Pumpherston has been inquir- 
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ing for trouble for a long while 
now, and this time he is going 
to get it. Mother”—as Mrs 
Welwyn, humming a cheerful 
air, entered the room and began 
to deposit parcels upon the 
table, much as a@ mountain de- 
posits an avalanche—“here is 
Mr Ram says Mr Pumpherston 
has sneaked his sugar - basin 
and won't give it back.” 

“What's that, Ducky?” in- 
quired Mrs Welwyn, breaking 
off her little tune. She was a 
large, still handsome, and most 
unsuitably attired matron of 
about forty-five. Her task 
(and be it added, her joy) in 
life was the support of a rather 
useless husband, of whom she 
was inordinately proud because 
he happened to have been born 
a gentleman; and all the 
energy and resource of her 
honest simple nature had been 
devoted to the single aim of 
raising her children to what 
she considered his level, rather 
than permit them to remain 
upon her own. In the case of 
the girls she had been singu- 
larly successful. Perey was 
her failure, but fortunately 
she regarded him as_ her 
greatest triumph. (Providence 
is very merciful to mothers in 
this respect.) And her love 
had not been utterly vain, for 
although her taste in dress was 
disastrous and her control of 
the letter H uncertain, her 
family were devoted to her. 

“You ask Mr Mehta Ram 
all about it!” replied Amelia 
darkly. 

“The aforesaid Pumpher- 
ston,” resumed Mr Ram at 
once, “has threatened me with 
personal violence—to wit, a 
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dam good skelp in the eyeball. 
I quote his tpsissima verba.” 

“Oh, has he?” replied Mrs 
Welwyn with decision. “Well, 
that puts the lid on Pumpher- 
ston, anyway. He’s behind 
with his rent as it is; so the 
moment our Perce gets home 
to-night, up goes Perce to the 
second-floor back, and out goes 
my lord Pumpherston! I never 
could abide Scotchies, anyhow.” 

“‘Martha,” inquired a piping 
but painfully distinct voice 
from the fireside, “what does 
that black ’eathen want in 
ere?” 

“All right, Mother,” re- 
plied Mrs Welwyn. She turned 
soothingly tothe Babu. “We'll 
put things straight for you, Mr 
Ram,” she said reassuringly. 
“You'll get justice in this 
country, never fear! Good 
morning!” 

Mr Mehta Ram, inarticulate 
with gratitude, salaamed him- 
self out of the room, to the 
manifest relief of The Caution 
and The Cure. Mrs Welwyn 
followed him on to the landing. 

“You'll get your sugar-basin 
back, double quick!” she an- 
nounced in a loud voice. 
“That'll frighten Pumpher- 
ston,” she observed grimly, 
re-entering the room and 
shutting the double doors 
behind her. 

“It’s a pity losing a lodger, 
Mother,” said Amelia. 

“Yes, dearie, it is,” agreed 
Mrs Welwyn with a sigh. 
“But it can’t be helped. Tl 
tell you what, though. Run 
after that blackamoor and ask 
him if he hasn’t got a friend 
wants a room—a nice peace- 
able creature like himself. 

2U 
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The Museum Reading-Room is 
full of them, Father says. Tell 
him to pick us a good one. 
Take the children up with you. 
Father will be in here for his 
breakfast in a minute.” 

As the door closed upon 
Amelia and her charges Mrs 
Welwyn crossed the room to 
her surviving parent’s side. 

“Well, Mother,” she  in- 
quired cheerily, arranging the 
old lady’s shawl, “how goes it 
to-day? World a bit wrong?” 

The genial Mrs Banks did not 
answer immediately. Obviously 
she was meditating a suitable 
repartee. Presently it came. 

“When is that good-for- 
nothing ‘usband of yours 
going to get up?” she in- 
quired. 

Mrs Welwyn fiushed red, 
but patted her cantankerous 
parent good-humouredly on 
the shoulder. 

“That's all right, Mother,” 
she said. “You mind your 
business and I’ll mind mine. 
Lucius sits up very late at 
night, working—long after 
you and I have gone to bed— 
so he’s entitled to a good long 
lay in the morning.” 

“Pack o’ nonsense!” ob- 
served Mr Welwyn’s mother- 


in-law. “I'd learn ’im!” 
“Good morning, good 
people !” 


Lucius Welwyn strode into 
the room with all the buoyancy 
and cheerfulness of a _ suc- 
cessful man of forty. As a 
matter of fact he was a failure 
of fifty-nine, but he still posed 
to himself with fair success as 
a retired man of letters. His 
réle was that of the philosophic 
onlooker, who prefers scholarly 
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ease and detachment to the 
sordid strivings of a commer- 
cial age. In reality he was an 
idle, shiftless, slightly dissi- 
pated, but thoroughly charm- 
ing humbug. He was genuinely 
attached to his wife, and in his 
more candid moments readily 
and bitterly acknowledged the 
magnitude and completeness of 
his debt to her. He possessed 
a quick smile and considerable 
charm of manner; and when he 
was attired, not as now in a 
dressing-gown and slippers, but 
in the garments of ceremony, he 
still looked what he undoubtedly 
was—a scholar and gentleman. 

“Good morning, Father. 
Your breakfast is all ready. 
Sit down, do, and take it while 
it’s hot,” Mrs Welwyn besought 
him. 

“Breakfast?” exclaimed Mr 
Welwyn with infectious hearti- 
ness. “Capital!” He seated 
himself before the tray. “A 
good wife and a good breakfast 
—some men are born lueky!” 

‘‘Some men,” remarked an 
acid voice, “are born a deal 
luckier than what they deserve 
to be.” 

Mr Welwyn, who was sitting 
with his back to the oracle, did 
not turn round. 

“That you, Grandma?” he 
said lightly, pouring out his 
tea. ‘You are in your usual 
beatific frame of mind, I am 
glad to note.” 

“None of your long words 
with me, Lucius Welwyn!” 
countered wis aged relative 
with spirit. “I never ’ad no 
schooling, but I knows a waster 
when I sees ’un.” 

“Kidneys? Delicious!” re- 
marked Mr Welwyn, lifting the 
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dish - cover. 
spoil me.” : 

This pronouncement received 
such hearty endorsement from 
the fireside that Mrs Welwyn 
crossed the room and laid a 
firm hand upon her sprightly 
parent’s palsied shoulder. 

“Now, then, Mother,” she 
said briskly, ‘you trot across 
the landing to your own room. 
I’m going to turn this one out 
presently. I’ve lita fire for you.” 

Mrs Banks, who knew full well 
that behind a smiling face her 
daughter masked a hopelessly 
partisan spirit, rose to her 
infirm feet and departed, 
grumbling. At the door she 
paused to glare malignantly 
upon the back of her well- 
connected son-in-law. But that 
unworthy favourite of fortune 
was helping himself to kidneys. 

“Seems to me,” remarked 
Mrs Welwyn apologetically, as 
the door closed with a vicious 
snap, “that Mother got up on 
the wrong side of her bed this 
morning. You don’t mind, do 
you, Father dear?” 

“IT? Not in the least,” 
replied Mr Welwyn with much 
cheerfulness, “I find your 
worthy mother, if anything, a 
tonic. You are a good seul, 
Martha. Sit down and have 
a cup of tea with me: it must 
be some time since you break- 
fasted. Take mine.” 

He pushed his brimming cup 
towards his wife. 

“Oh no, Father!” said Mrs 
Welwyn, quite distressed ; “TI’ll 
get one for myself.” 

She rose, and went to the 
sideboard. 

“On consideration,” inter- 
posed her husband, as if struck 
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by a sudden idea, “I think— 
yes, I think—I should prefer a 
tumbler. I was working late 
last night; and possibly —I 
rather feel—you know what 
the doctor said. A man of 
letters—thank you, dearest. 
You anticipate every wish!” 

The man of letters helped 
himself from the decanter and 
siphon which his prescient 
spouse had already laid beside 
the tray, and attacked the kid- 
neys with renewed confidence, 

“Father,” observed Mrs 
Welwyn presently, nervously 
sipping her secondhand cup of 
tea, “there’s trouble among 
the lodgers again.” 

Mr Welwyn gave her a re- 
proving little glance. 

“JT think, dearest,” he said 
gently, “that we agreed to call 
them paying guests.” 

“That,” retorted Mrs Wel- 
wyn with sudden indignation, 
“ig just what they’re not. 
Pumpherston has paid nothing 
for three weeks, and now he 
is threatening to murder poor 
old Mehta Ram.” 

“In my house?” exclaimed 
Mr Welwyn grandly. ‘“ Impos- 
sible! This must stop. Where 
is Perey?” 

“Percy,” replied matter-of- 
fact Mrs Welwyn, “is where 
you would expect him to be at 
this hour, you dear old silly — 
earning his living at Cratchett 
and Raikes’.” 

“Talking of Cratchett and 
Raikes,” said Mr Welwyn, 
characteristically forgetting all 
about Mr Pumpherston, “is 
there a letter this morning from 
Gandy and Cox?” 

“No,” said Mrs Welwyn 
quickly. “Why?” 
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“Nothing, nothing,” said 
Mr Welwyn, rising to look 
for his cigarette-case. “They 
have been rather pressing over 
their little account lately. In 
fact, they have had the pre- 
sumption to threaten me with 
distraint.” 

“How much was the bill, 
dear?” inquired Mrs Welwyn, 
removing the breakfast-tray to 
the sideboard. 

“A mere trifle,” was the airy 
reply. ‘Seven pounds odd, I 
fancy, for a case of champagne 
which I had a year or two ago, 
when my heart was a little— 


you recollect? The doctor—” 
“Yes, lovey,” said Mrs 
Welwyn. “It was an anxious 


time for all of us. But”—her 
brow puckered — “didn’t you 
pay cash for it? I seem to 
remember giving you the 
money.” 

“Now you mention it,” said 
Mr Welwyn, lighting a cigar- 
ette, “I believe you did —ah 
—hand me the money. But I 
fear I was weak—quixotic, if 
you will, I gave it away.” 
He raised a deprecating hand. 
“No! Please! I beg! Do not 
ask me more, dearest. It was 
one of those private disburse- 
ments for which a man with a 
weakness for his fellow-crea- 
tures often finds himself made 
liable. A little nameless char- 
ity. It will appear upon no 
subscription list; no public 
acknowledgment will be made. 
But I have my reward. Do 
not embarrass me, Martha, by 
alluding to the matter again.” 

Mr Welwyn, quite affected 
by the memory of his own 
generosity, took his wife ten- 
derly in his arms and kissed 
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her upon the forehead. He 
then blew his nose violently, 
evidently ashamed of his own 
weakness, and sat down by the 
fire with the newspaper. 

Mrs Welwyn knew only too 
well what the little name. 
less charity had been; but, 
after all, seven pounds odd was 
a small price to pay for the 
affection of such a husband as 
hers. She accepted the embrace 
gratefully, sighed, and said— 

“Very well, dearie. It’s a 
good thing,” she added incon- 
sequently, “that the house is 
our own and we don’t have to 
bother about rent. Rates are 
bad enough. The butcher has 
been a bit crusty of late; and 
what with Pumpherston not 
paying for his room and Tilly 
giving up her blouse-designing, 
I don’t believe there’s change 
for a sovereign in the house.” 

Mr Welwyn arose from his 
arm-chair, finished the refresh- 
ment contained in the tumbler 
(which he had placed conveni- 
ently upon the mantelpiece), 
and smiled indulgently upon 
his careworn helpmeet. 

“You women, you women!” 
he said, shaking his handsome 
head in playful reproach. “No 
breadth of view! No sense of 
proportion! Martha, dearest, 
how often have I begged you 
never to judge a situation by 
its momentary aspect? Culti- 
vate a sense of perspective 
Step back.” 

Suiting the action to the 
word, Mr Welwyn trod heavily 
upon the fire-irons in the 
fender. These resentfully re- 
taliated, the knob of the shovel 
springing up and striking him 
a sharp rap upon the knuckles, 
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while the tongs nipped him 
viciously in the ankle. 

After the clatter had subsided 
and Mr Welwyn had said what 
many 2 less distinguished man 
would have said under similar 
circumstances, his habitual 
placidity of temper returned, 
and he resumed his lecture 
where it had been interrupted. 

“T was about to urge you, 
Martha,” he continued, “to 
cast your mind forward—for- 
ward to the time when you will 
possess a wealthy son-in-law.” 

Mrs Welwyn, who was en- 
deavouring to remove from the 
sofa certain traces of its recent 
occupancy by the glutinous 
Caution and the adhesive Cure, 
turned suddenly and faced her 
husband. 

“Lucius,” she said gravely, 
“T have a feeling that there 
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is going to be trouble over this 
business.” 

“Over what business?” in- 
quired Mr Welwyn. 

“Over this son-in-law busi- 
ness,” said Mrs Welwyn dog- 
gedly. “Mr Mainwaring J 

‘Richard, dear—Richard !” 

“All right — Richard! I 
don’t think Richard will take 
very kindly to us when he sees 
us at home, and he'll have to 
see us here some time, you 
know. Things look different 
in Russell Square from what 
they do at the Trocadero. And 
if he sheers off after all—well, 
it'll break our Tilly’s heart.” 

At this moment the door 
burst open to admit the sisters 
Welwyn, locked in an affec- 
tionate embrace and dancing a 
two-step to a whistled accom- 
paniment. Tilly had returned. 
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“That’s how it goes, ’Melia,” 
panted Tilly, whirling her part- 
ner into an arm-chair. “It’s 
quite easy, really; Dicky taught 
me in the billiard-room on 
Saturday night in ten minutes. 
Hallo, hallo, hallo! Here I 
am, everybody! Hallo, Mother 
darling!” 

Mrs Welwyn gently parried 
the approaching embrace. 

“Here’s your father, dear,” 
she remarked, with the least 
tinge of reproof in her voice. 

“Hallo, Dad! I didn’t see 


you,” exclaimed Tilly, kissing 
her male parent excitedly. 
“Welcome home, my daugh- 
ter!” said Mr Welwyn. “Now 
kiss your mother.” 
Tilly had already begun to 


do so, and an eager conversa- 
tion followed. 

“Of course we've heard a 
bit from Perce,” began Mrs 
Welwyn at once, drawing the 
pins out of her daughter’s hat, 
“and my word! you seem to 
have got into the very thick 
of it this time, and no mis- 
take!” 

“T should just think so,” 
gabbled Tilly. ‘Such a place, 
Mother! Billiard-rooms, and 
garages, and butlers, and a fire 
in your bedroom and a hot 
bottle in your bed, and a maid 
to put you into your clothes, 
and I don’t know what all! 
And I was introduced to a lot 
of future relations. There was 
old mother Mainwaring—Lady 
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Adela. She tried to patronise 
me, but wasn’t much good. 
Then Sylvia, the daughter. I 
hate her—she is a cat. And 
Connie Carmyle. She is no 
relation, but I love her. And 
father Mainwaring—he is a 
dear. He says he was at Cam- 
bridge with you, Dad.” 

Mr Welwyn put down the 
newspaper. 

“What is that?” he inquired 


in a sharp voice. “Cam- 
bridge?” 
“Yes. He doesn’t remember 


you at all distinctly,” said Tilly, 
‘but says he has an impression 
that you were the most brilliant 
man of your year.” 

“Tf that,” remarked Mr 
Welwyn in a distinctly relieved 
tone, “is all that he recollects 
about me, I shall be pleased to 
meet him again.” 

“How is Dicky, Tilly?” in- 
quired Amelia. 

Tilly’s merry face softened. 

“Dicky,” she said, half to 
herself, “is just Dicky. He 
brought me as far as the door, 
but I wouldn’t let him come 
in.” 

“And are they all coming 
to tea?” inquired Mrs Welwyn 
anxiously. 

“Yes—the whole boiling of 
them, at five this afternoon— 
a state call!” replied Tilly. 
“By the way, Mother, that 
was a bloomer we made about 
the invitation. I knew at the 
time we talked about it that 
you ought to have written a 
note and chanced the spelling. 
Her ladyship made that quite 
plain to me.” 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs Welwyn 
in distress. ‘What did she 
say?” 
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“She didn’t say anything 
in particular,” admitted Tilly, 
crinkling her brow. “Nothing 
one could take hold of, you 
know. Just—just——” 

“Sort of snacks,” suggested 
her mother sympathetically. 

Tilly nodded her head. 

“That's it,” she said. “ Any- 
how, she has sent you a written 
reply. Here it is.” 

Mrs Welwyn and Amelia 
breathed hard and respectfully 
at the sight of the large thin 
grey envelope addressed by 
Lady Adela’s own compelling 
hand. 

“You read it, dearie,” said 
Mrs Welwyn. 

“No; Ill tell 
exclaimed Tilly. “We'll let 
little “Melia read it. She 
doesn’t get much fun.” 

“Oh, Tilly!” cried Amelia 
gratefully. 

She took the letter, opened 
it with an air, and began— 

“My deah Mrs Welwyn— 
haw !” 

There was great merriment 
at this, for in her own family 
circle Miss Amelia enjoyed a 
great reputation as a wit and 
mimic. The fact that neither 
she nor any of her audience, 
save Tilly, had ever beheld 
Lady Adela in the flesh de- 
tracted not a whit from their 
enjoyment of her performance. 

“Tt is really too good of you,” 
continued Amelia, in the high- 
pitched and even tones of a 
lady of exceptional breeding, 
“to invite us all—such a crowd 
of us—to come to tea on Monday. 
As it happens, we shall be in 
town that day, so Mr Main 
waring and I propose to take 
you at your word, and shall be 


you what,” 
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charmed to come with our son 
and daughter at five o’clock.” 

“That'll be four cups,” mur- 
mured Mrs Welwyn abstract- 
edly. “We can get Mehta 
Ram’s. Go on, Ducky.” 

“After our recent experience 
of your daughter's society—” 

Here Amelia broke off, to 
observe that in her opinion the 
last phrase sounded tabbyish. 

“Never mind! Go on!” 
urged Mrs Welwyn. 

—“‘daughter’s society, we are 
naturally anxious to make the 
acquaintance of her forbears.” 

“ Her four what ?” asked Mrs 
Welwyn in a dazed voice. 

Amelia carefully examined 
the passage, and repeated— 

“It says ‘four bears,’ — 
written as one word. Does 
that mean you and Dad and 
me and Perce?” 

“Tf her ladyship,” began 
Mrs Welwyn warmly, “ is going 
to start naming names from 
the Zoo e 

Tilly laid a quick hand upon 
her mother’s arm and turned 
in the direction of the fireplace. 

“Dad,” she inquired, “what 
does ‘forbears’ mean?” 

A chuckling voice from be- 
— The Daily Mail enlightened 

er. 

“The laugh is on your mother, 
children,” said Mrs Welwyn 
good-temperedly. ‘Finish it, 
Melia.” 

Amelia did so. 

“What weather! Sincerely 
= Apsta Mainwarine. That’s 
a Lo 

“Quite enough, too!” com- 
mented Mrs Welwyn, who still 
had her doubts about the four 
bears. 

“Anyway,” remarked Tilly 
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energetically, “they are com- 
ing; and we have till five 
o’clock to get ready for them. 
Hallo, Perce!” 

To the company assembled 
entered Mr Percy Welwyn, im- 
maeulate in frock-coat, brown 
boots, and a rakish bowler 
hat. 

“What oh, Sis!” he ex- 
claimed, kissing Tilly affection- 
ately. “Back again from the 
Moated Grange—eh? My 
dinner ready, mother?” 

“Wait a minute, Percy, 
dear,” said Tilly quickly. “TI 
want to talk to you—all of 
you. Sit down, everybody. 
Father!” 

“My daughter ?” 

“Come and sit here, please!” 

“‘ A round-table conference? ” 
inquired Mr Welwyn amiably. 
“Capital! ” 

Tilly upon her own quarter- 
deck was a very different being 
from the frightened little alien 
whom we saw at Shotley 
Beauchamp. In two minutes 
the Welwyn family had meekly 
packed themselves round the 
octagonal table. Tilly took the 
chair. 

“Now then, all of you,” she 
began, with a suspicion of a 
high-strung quaver in her voice 
—‘ Father, Mother, Percy, and 
little ’Melia—listen tome! You 
know, no one better, that when 
I went down to Shotley Beau- 
champ on Saturday I meant 
to act perfectly square to 
Dicky’s people—tell them who 
I was and what I was, and 
that I worked for my living, 
and so on; and generally make 
sure that they didn’t take me 
in on false pretences. Is that 
correct ?” 
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“Yes — quite correct,” chor- 
used the family. 

“Well,” continued Tilly de- 
fiantly, “I haven’t doneit! I 
haven’t said a word! There! 
I couldn’t! I have seen Dicky’s 
people, and their house, and 
their prosperity, and the way 
they lock at things. They’re 
a pretty tough proposition, the 
Mainwarings. They are no 
better born than we are; but 
they are rich, and stupid, and 
conceited, and purse-proud——” 

“Tilly! Tilly!” said Mrs 
Welwyn, scandalised to hear 
the gentry so miscalled. 

“Yes, they are, Mother!” 
cried the girl passionately. 
“ You don’t know what I have 
had te put up with this week- 
end, when Dicky wasn’t by. 


Why——” 
“Dicky,” observed Mr 
Welwyn drily, “is also a 


Mainwaring, Tilly.” 

“Dicky,” replied Tilly, with 
feminine contempt for the laws 
of heredity and environment, 
“may be a Mainwaring, but 
he doesn’t take after the rest 
of the family. But never mind 
Dicky for a moment. What I 
want to say is this. In deal- 
ing with people of this kind— 
people who regard those who 
have no money as so much dirt 
beneath their feet— there is 
only one thing that pays; and 
that thing,” she concluded 
with intense conviction, “is 
swank, swank, swank!” 

“Good old Tilly!” shouted 
Percy enthuiastically ; and the 
rest of the Welwyns, quite 
carried away by their small 
despot’s earnestness, beat upon 
the table with their fists. 

“The Mainwarings swanked 
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for my benefit, I can tell you!” 
continued Tilly, with cheeks 
glowing hotly. ‘“ They laid off 
to me about their town house 
and their country house and 
their shooting and their hunt- 
ing and their grand relations ; 
and they did their best—especi- 
ally the daughter—to make me 
feel like a little dressmaker who 
has come in for the day.” 

“T bet you stood up to them, 
Sis,” said the admiring Percy. 

Tilly smiled in a dreamy re- 
miniscent fashion. 

“T did,” she said. “I matched 
them, brag for brag. They 
asked who you were, Mother. 
I said you were a Banks—one 
of the Bankses — of Bedford- 
shire!” 

Unseemly but sympathetic 
laughter greeted this an- 
nouncement, and Mrs Welwyn 
was made the recipient of 
several congratulatory thumps 
from her son and younger 
daughter. 

“T wasn’t quite sure whether 
it was Bedfordshire or Cam- 
bridgeshire,” continued Tilly. 
“Where is Hitchin, anyway?” 

“ Hertfordshire,” replied 
Amelia, and every one laughed 
again. They had all things in 
common, the Welwyns, especi- 
ally their jokes. 

“Then,” Tilly proceeded, “I 
told them a lovely fairy - tale 
about our old town house. 
Been in the family for gener- 
ations, and so on!” 

“So it has,” 
Welwyn. 

“And I also told them,” 
continued the unfilial Tilly, 
“that Dad was a bit of an 
antique himself, and couldn’t 
bear to move. Has his roots 
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in the cellar, so to speak. You 
don’t mind, do you, dear?” 
she inquired eagerly. 

“My child,” replied Mr 
Welwyn, “I feel proud to 
have figured as one of your 
assets.” 

“And finally,” concluded 
Tilly, ‘as I began to warm up 
to my work a bit, I added a 
few things, looking as sweet as 
anything all the time—like 
this!” (Here she treated her 
enraptured audience to a very 
creditable reproduction of Syl- 
via Mainwaring’s languid and 
superior smile.) ‘I chatted 
about our billiard-room, and 
our old family butler, and our 
motor, and so on. I am afraid 
I lost my head a bit. I have 
a notion that I gave them to 
understand that we went 
yachting in the summer!” 

There was more laughter, 
but Mrs Welwyn added 
anxiously — 

“You didn’t mention any- 
thing about Southend, did 
you, dearie?” 

“Not me!” said Tilly; 
“though I was feeling utterly 
reckless by that time. For 
two pins I would have told 
them that I had been pre- 
sented at Court!” 

She rose to her feet. 

“That is all I have to say,” 
she announced. “I just men- 
tion these little facts to you, so 
that when the Mainwarings 
come to tea this afternoon you 
may know what to talk about. 
See?” 

The other members of the 
conference, avoiding the eager 
eye of the chairwoman, began 
to regard one another uneasily. 
Then Percy said— 
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“Tilly, old girl, you’ve landed 
us with a bit of a shipping 
order, ain’t you?” 

Tilly nodded. “You are 
right,” she said. “But it will 
only be for an afternoon. We 
need not invite them again.” 

But Percy, who was an 
honest youth although he 
wore a dickey, hesitated. 

“How about the gallant Ric- 
ardo?” he inquired. ‘“ What's 
his position in this glee-party ? 
Is he with us or them?” 

“Oh—Dicky?” said Tilly 
with less confidence. ‘I have 
been quite square with him. 
I have told him everything.” 

“ Everything ?” inquired sev- 
eral people at once. 

“A good deal, anyhow,” 
maintained Tilly. “I have 
warned him that I shan’t have 
a penny to my name; and that 
I have had very few of the ad- 
vantages that the ordinary girl 
gets; and that he must take 
me and my people as he finds 
us. And he says he prefers 
me that way. In fact,”— 
Tilly’s thoughts flew back to 
Sunday’s idyll in the pine- 
wood,—“he has said a good 
deal more than that. And if 
I want him and he wants me,” 
she added eagerly, like one 
anxious to struggle on to less 
debatable ground, “what does 
it matter what we say or do to 
his silly old mother and sister? 
I want my Dicky!” Her eyes 
shone. “He loves me and I 
love him, and that is all 
there is to be said about it. 
Father, Mother, Perey, ’Melia” 
—Tilly’s hands went forth ap- 
pealingly—“ promise that you 
will stand by me and see me 
through!” 
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Eight impulsive Welwyn 
hands closed upon Tilly’s two. 

‘* We'll see you through, Sis,” 
said Percy reassuringly. His 
eye swept round the board in 
presidential fashion. ‘Those 
in favour?” 

Four hands flew up. 

“Carried unanimously !” an- 
nounced Percy ; while Tilly, re- 
assured, ran round the table 
showering promiscuous em- 
braces upon her relatives. 

“There’s the front-door bell, 
*Melia,” said Mrs Welwyn, 
whose provident instinct never 
deserted her in her most exalted 
moments. “It may be a new 
lodger. Run down and see.” 

Amelia obeyed, and the rest 
of the House of Welwyn went 
into Committee. 

“T say,” remarked the far- 
seeing Percy, “may I inquire 
who is going to open the front 
door to our guests this after- 
noon?” 

The Committee surveyed one 
another in consternation. 

“None of us can’t do it, 
that’s quite plain,” said Mrs 
Welwyn. “They would think 
we hadn’t got a servant.” 

“They would be right, first 
time,” confirmed Percy. 

‘The old family butler must 
do it,” said Mr Welwyn with a 
dry chuckle. 

‘*You certainly overreached 
yourself in the matter of the 
butler, Sis,” observed Percy. 

“We could get the char- 
woman, or borrow the girl 
from the Rosenheims,” sug- 
gested Mrs Welwyn. 

“But I said a _ butler, 


Mumsie,” objected Tilly dis- 
mally. 

“Oh, dear, so you did,” sighed 
Mrs Welwyn. 

Tilly pondered. 

“I know what we can do,” 
she said. ‘Percy must meet 
them, quite casually, outside in 
the Square, on his way home 
from the City , 

“And let them in with my 
latchkey, eh?” eried Percy. 
“ That’s the ticket!” 

Mrs Welwyn, greatly re- 
lieved, smiled upon her fertile 
offspring. Mr Welwyn coughed 
gently. 

“The word ‘swank,’ ” he ob- 
served, “is unfamiliar to me; 
but as we have decided to in- 
corporate it in our plan of 
campaign, may I suggest, 
Percy, that you allow your 
guests to ring the front-door 
bell before overtaking them?” 

“Righto, Dad,” said Percy. 
“But why?” 

“ Well,” continued Mr Wel- 
wyn diffidently, “it has occurred 
to me that when you have 
ushered the party into the hall 
you might call down the stair- 
case into the basement, dis- 
tinctly but not ostentatiously, 
to some one—you can address 
him by any name you please— 
that there is no need to come 
up. You see the idea?” 

“ Dad,” declared Percy, shak- 
ing his parent affectionately 
by the hand, “you are a mar- 
vel! Why, ’Melia, what’s the 
trouble?” ; 

Amelia, wide-eyed and fright- 
ened, was standing in the door- 
way. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN.—L’AUDACE, ET L’AUDACE, ET TOUJOURS 
LAUDACE!/ 


“Daddy,” announced Amelia 
in a stage whisper, “there’s a 
man downstairs.” 

“What sort of man?” in- 
quired Mr Welwyn, rising from 
his seat and edging carelessly 
in the direction of his bedroom 
door. 

“ A rough-looking man.” 

“Tell him,” said Mr Welwyn, 
with his hand on the door- 
handle, “that I am not at 
home. Percy! Quick! Keep 
that fellew out!” 

But it was too late. A 
stranger stood in the midst of 
the house of Welwyn. 

He was an elderly, under- 
sized, seedy-looking individual, 
with a blue chin, a red nose, 
and a faded theatrical manner. 
In his hand he held a blue- 
grey slip of paper. He smiled 
amiably upon the shrinking 
figure of the master of the 
house. 

“Don’t trouble to exit on 
my account, sir,” he remarked 
wheezily. 

“ Who are you?” stammered 
Mr Welwyn. “What is the 
meaning of this intrusion?” 

“Name of Welwyn?” in- 
quired the stranger briskly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Loosius ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then,” announced’ the 
stranger, proffering the blue 
paper, “I must arsk you for 
your hospitality for a short 
time—a mere matter o’ form, 
of course — until this small 
account is settled. It’s Gandy 
and Cox,” he continued chat- 


tily : ‘‘ seventeen seventeen six ; 
and I’m put in possession until 
it’s settled. In other words, 
’ere I am, and ’ere I stays until 
I gets what I came for.” 

Depositing his frayed head- 
gear upon the piano, the emis- 
sary of Gandy and Cox was 
upon the point of selecting a 
chair, when he became con- 
scious of a sudden pressure 
upon the nape of his neck. 

“Outside!” intimated Perey’s 
voice. 

“Pardon me,” replied the 
visitor without moving, “ but 
you touch me at your own risk. 
I’m put in by the law.” : 

There was a stifled cry 
from Mrs Welwyn and the 
girls. 

“The warrant was signed 
and ’anded to me this morning,” 
continued the representative of 
Justice, “at ten-thirty exact. 
It is now in the ’ands of your 
Pa, young ladies id 

“Law be damned! Out you 
go!” shouted Percy, whirling 
the speaker round towards the 
door. 

“ Reflect |” urged the broker's 
man, gently resisting Percy’s 
efforts to eject him by leaning 
back and digging his heels into 
the carpet. “ What’s the good ? 
If you dot me one and fling me 
out, it merely means fourteen 
days without the option for 
assaulting a sheriff's officer in 
the execution of his duty, on 
top of the distraint. If you 
don’t believe me,” he added, 
clinging affectionately to the 
leg of the piano, which he was 
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passing at the moment, “go 
and read the warrant.” 

“He is right, Percy,” said 
Mr Welwyn. “Leave him 
alone. A_ sheriff's officer!” 
he muttered brokenly to him- 
self, as his son relinquished his 
endeavour to speed the parting 
guest. “And I was once 
Fellow and Tutor!” 

“A broker’s man!” wailed 
Mrs Welwyn, putting an arm 
round each of her daughters. 
* And I brought you up re- 
spectable, dearies !” 

“A broker’s man!” echoed 
Tilly, “‘and Lady Adela coming 
here this afternoon!” 

This was too much for thatun- 
polished but chivalrous youth, 
Percy. Something must be 
done, for Tilly’s sake. 

“Dad,” he said desperately, 
laying a hand on his father’s 
shoulder, “ain’t you got no 
money nowhere? ” 

Mr Welwyn shook his head 
helplessly. 

“‘ Mother?” said Percy. 

“T’ve got about fifteen shil- 
lings,” said Mrs Welwyn, 
brightening up at the prospect 
of action. “How much did 
that insect” —she indicated 
the minion of the law, now 
warming himself at the fire- 
place—“ say it was?” 

“Seventeen seventeen six,” 
replied the insect, with the air 
of one letting off a telling 
repartee. 

“There isn’t so much money 
in all the world!” whispered 
Amelia despairingly. 

“T’ve got six and three- 
pence,” said Percy, diving into 
his pockets. 

A thought occurred to Mrs 
Welwyn. 


Happy-go-Lucky. 
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“Father,” she inquired of 
the motionless figure on the 
sofa, “didn’t you tell me that 
Gandy and Cox’s bill was only 
a matter of seven pounds?” 

“Tt was, it was,” said Mr 
Welwyn; “but—I ordered a 
little more, to keep them 


quiet.” 

Mrs Welwyn, admirable 
woman, wasted no time in 
useless reproaches. Instead, 


she turned once more upon the 
broker’s man. 

‘Now, look here,” she said, 
“T want to ask a favour of 
you. We’re expecting com- 
pany here this afternoon. Will 
you go away, and come back 
in the evening?” 

“And find the front -door 
bolted!” replied the broker's 
man affably. “No, I don’t 
think! I prefer to remain. 
I’ve been in this profession for 
some time now —ever since I 
abandoned the profession, in 
fact—and I know a thing or 
two. I’m sorry,” he added, 
“to disoblige a lady, and I 
hope you won't take offence 
where none was intended. Try 
to look on the bright side of 
things. I might ’ave been a 
auction.” 

Percy broke in upon these 
comfortable words. 

‘‘Look here,” he said, “ will 
you go away for a quid?” 

“There is nothing,” replied 
the visitor, “that I should like 
at this present moment better 
than a quid ; but I’m afraid it’s 
my duty to stay. I shan’t do 
nobody any ’arm, beyond tak- 
ing a inventory of the furniture. 
You'll find me quite a confi- 
dential family friend in a day 
or two, I shouldn’t wonder. Oh 
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dear, ’ere’s another of ’em com- 
ing to ’ave a go!” 

He closed his eyes resignedly. 
Before him stood Tilly—small, 
slim, white to the lips, with all 
her world tottering on the brink 
of the abyss. In her hands she 
held a cigar-box. 

“What is your name?” she 
asked. 

“Surname,” replied the 
broker’s man _ pedantically, 
“Stillbottle. Christian ditto, 
Albert. Net result, Albert 
Stillbottle.” 

“Have a cigar, Mr Still- 
bottle,” said Tilly, with a ghost 
of a smile. 

Mr Stillbottle helped himself 
without comment. He was a 
man for whom life held few 
surprises. 

“Thank you. But I won’t 
go, mind you,” was all he said. 

Next moment Tilly motioned 
him to a chair beside the table, 
and set the decanter and a glass 
beside him. 

“Have something to drink, 
Mr Stillbottle,” she said. 

“T shall be pleased to do so,” 
replied Mr Stillbottle graci- 
ously. “Without prejudice, of 
course,” he added, filling his 
glass. 
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By this time the others, 
astonished and interrogative, 
had gathered round Tilly. 

“Tilly,” burst out Percy, 
“what's the good? He won’t 
go—don’t you think it!” 

“Young man,” corroborated 
Mr Stillbottle, “ you are right. 
I won’t. You’ve done it in one.” 

Tilly took an arm of Percy 
and another of her mother and 
drew both in the direction of 
the sofa. Her breath came fast. 

“ Listen,” she said rapidly— 
“you too, Dad! We will have 
our tea-party. We won’t throw 
up a single item in the pro- 
gramme. We'll entertain the 
Mainwarings, and we'll show 
them that we know how to do 
things in proper style, and we'll 
make them all enjoy them- 
selves—even Sylvia—and [I'll 
get my Dicky yet!” 

She paused, and surveyed 
her mystified audience with 
shining eyes. 

* But, Sis,” inquired the dubi- 
ous Percy, indicating the fully- 
occupied Mr Stillbottle, “ what 
about Rockefeller over there?” 

The indomitable Tilly 
laughed. 

“ He is our old family butler!” 
she said simply. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN.—SIDELIGHTS ON A PUBLIC CHARACTER. 


Mr Samuel Stillbottle, note- 
book in hand, with a look of 
professional severity upon his 
pinched features, slowly cir- 
cumnavigated the drawing- 
room, making an inventory of 
thefurniture. He was followed, 
step for step, by the deeply 
interested Caution and Cure, 
who, finding the bonds of dis- 


cipline unusually relaxed owing 
to the preoccupation of their 
elders, had seized an early op- 
portunity of escaping from the 
region below stairs in which 
they were supposed to be enjoy- 
ing their afternoon siesta in 
order to pursue their acquaint- 
ance with the gentleman whom 
they had christened, on sight, 
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“the funny man.” They had 
encountered Mr Stillbottle in 
the kitchen, and had conceived 
a liking for him at once. As 
appraisers of character their 
point of view was circumscribed 
and their judgment immature ; 
but Mr Stillbottle’s perform- 
ance at dinner had won their 
unqualified respect and admira- 
tion. They had accordingly de- 
cided to spend the rest of their 
lives in his company, and with 
that intent in view had labori- 
ously scaled the staircase, and 
were now doing their best, by 
a series of ill-timed demonstra- 
tions of cordiality, to obstruct 
their new friend in the execu- 
tion of his duty. 

“Chesterfield sofa—two cas- 
tors loose—one fifteen,” mur- 
mured Mr Stillbottle, plying 
his pencil. (‘Run away, that’s 
good children.) Me’ogany 
whatnot ”—he slipped his hand 
round behind the piece of fur- 
niturein question—“ with deal 
back, two ten. Arm-chair, with 
off ‘ind leg cracked, twelve- 
and-six. (Run away, that’s 
little dears. Run away and 
drown the kitten, or give the 
canary a shampoo; but don’t 
stand there starin’ at me like 
a pair of images. I don’t like 
it, so don’t do it.) Now for 
the ’arpsichord !” 

The harassed Mr Stillbottle 
began to examine the Welwyns’ 
piano. The Cure turned to 
The Caution. 

“Funny man!” she reiter- 
ated ecstatically. 

“ Yesh,” assented The Cau- 
tion, who suffered from a slight 
palatal affection. “Funny 
ee Lesh fight him a little 

it!” 
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As an intimation that the 
approaching combat was to be 
of the friendliest description, he 
first smiled seraphically upon 
Mr Stillbottle (who was look- 
ing the other way at the 
moment), and then dealt that 
gentleman a well-directed blow 
in the back of each knee simul- 
taneously with his pudgy fists. 
Mr Stillbottle, who, owing to 
his ignorance of infantile patois, 
was entirely unprepared for this 
onslaught—indeed his back was 
turned — promptly fell head- 
first into the arm-chair with 
the damaged hind leg, reducing 
its value by a further one-and- 
ninepence. Before he could 
extricate himself his enraptured 
admirers had conceived and 
partially put into execution the 
happy design of tickling him to 
death. 

“Now look ’ere,” he ex- 
claimed indignantly, when he 
was sufficiently recovered from 
the suddenness of this outrage 
to resume an upright position, 
“you must drop it! Pop off! 
I won’t ’ave it! If I ketch 
’old of either of you—if I ketch 
—all right, say no more about 
it! I believe that little girl 
’as got the evil eye,” he mut- 
tered weakly to himself. Mr 
Stillbottle’s nerves were not in 
good order, and The Cure had 
regarded him with unwinking 
steadfastness for something like 
five minutes. “Go and play 
over there,” he urged almost 
piteously, “and let me do my 
jeb. Now where wasI? Ho, 
yes—the pianner.” 

He submitted that vener- 
able instrument to a further 
serutiny. 

“Collard and Collard,’ he 
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observed. (‘‘A very appropri- 
ate title, too, for this ’ouse!) 
Date, about seventy-four or 
five, I should say.” He lifted 
the lid and struck a few in- 
harmoniouschords. ‘ Not been 
tooned since bought. Loud 
pedal broke, and ivories off 
three keys. Mouse-’ole in the 
back, Say thirty-five bob, or 
two p Will you drop it?” 

Mr Stillbottle made this re- 
quest from the floor, upon 
which he had suddenly adopted 
a recumbent attitude. The 
Caution and The Cure, having 
decided to initiate their idol 
into what they had always 
considered the most consum- 
mate jest in existence, had 
placed a heavy footstool close 
behind his heels; and Mr Still- 
bottle, stepping back a pace in 
order to view the tout ensemble 
of the piano, had carried the 
joke to a successful and raptur- 
ous conclusion. 

Amid appreciative shrieks of 
merriment from the twins, their 
fermenting playfellow rose 
solemnly to his feet, and was 
pausing dramatically for the 
double purpose of recovering 
his breath and deciding upon 
an effective scheme of reprisal, 
when he became aware that 
the door was open, and that 
the master of the house was 
smilingly contemplating the 
entertainment. 

“You three appear to be 
having a yomp,” said Mr 
Welwyn genially. ‘You are 





evidently a lover of children, 
Mr Stillbottle !” 

Fortunately for the delicats 
ears of The Caution and The 
Cure, Mr Stillbottle was still 
incapable of utterance. By the 
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time that his two admirers had 
been escorted to the door by 
their progenitor and bidden to 
return to their own place, his 
power of speech had returned ; 
but perceiving that the time 
for explanation was now past, 
the misjudged romper decided 
to postpone the refutation of 
the libel until some other 
occasion. 

“Be seated, Mr Stillbottle,” 
said Mr Welwyn politely. 

Mr Btillbottle selected the 
sofa, which it will be remem- 
bered had been marked as high 
as one pound fifteen. 

“T hope you had a com- 
fortable dinner,” continued Mr 
Welwyn. 

“Thank you,” replied Mr 
Stillbottle briefly, “I ’ad.” 

Mr Welwyn produced half-a- 
sovereign. 

“T make a point of being 
punctilious over money mat- 
ters,” he said, handing the 
coin to the broker’s man. 
“When our little—er—contract 
has been carried to a successful 
conclusion I shall be happy to 
hand you another.” 

Mr Stillbottle pocketed the 
money. 

“When may I expect the 
other?” he inquired. 

“Tf all goes well, about six 
o’clock this evening.” 

“T gee,” said Mr Stillbottle 
comprehendingly. “Carriages 
at five-forty-five—eh ?” 

“Precisely,” said Mr Wel- 
“You have hit off the 


wyn. 
situation to a nicety.” He 
laughed, in high spirits. His 


resilient nature had entirely 
recovered from the humiliation 
of the morning. ‘ Meanwhile,” 
he produced a sheet of note- 
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paper—“TI shall be obliged if 
you will kindly commit these 
notes to memory.” 

Mr Stillbottle laboriously 
perused the document. 

“Lord love a duck!” he ob- 
served in a dazed voice— 
“what's this?” 

“A list of—let us say, your 
entrances and exits this after- 
noon,” explained Mr Welwyn 
smoothly, “You understand 
theatrical terms, I believe.” 

He had struck the right 
chord. Mr Stillbottle’s rheumy 
eye lit up. 

“Entrances and ex—oho! 
Now I begin to take you,” 
he said. “ We're agoin’ to do 
drawing-room theatricals, are 
wef Kind o’ benefit matinée 
—eh?” 

“In a sense, yes,” replied Mr 
Welwyn. “Are you endowed 
with the dramatic instinct?” 

“Come again!” said Mr 
Stillbottle politely. 

“Could you play a part, do 
you think?” 

“Could I play a part?” re- 
peated Mr Stillbottle wither- 
ingly. “Could a duck swim? 
Why, I was in the profession, 
off and on, for a matter of 
fourteen years.” 

“In what capacity?” asked 
Mr Welwyn, much interested. 

“Well, I’ve been a good 
many things,” said the versa- 
tile Stillbottle, putting his feet 
up on the sofa. “I’ve bin a 
guest in the palace of the Dook 
of Alsatia; I’ve bin the middle 
bit of the sea-serpent—what 
you might call the prime cut 
—in a ballet of fish; and I 
was once the second wave on 
the O.P. side of the storm what 
wrecked Sinbad the Sailor.” 
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Mr Welwyn smiled sympa- 


thetically. Here was another 
rolling stone. 

“What made you abandon 
such a promising career, Mr 
Stillbottle?” he asked, 

The late prime cut of the 
sea-serpent shook his head 
gloomily. 

“The old story,” he said— 
“ prefessional jealousy. It 
started with my bein’ cast 
for the front legs of a ele- 
phant in a pantomime. That 
was the stage- manager's bit 
of spite. My usual place is 
the ’ind legs—and that takes 
a bit of doing, I can tell you. 
(The ’ind legs ’as to wag the 
tail, you see.) If I was to tell 
you the number of ’ind legs 
I'd played, you’d be surprised,” 
he continued, plunging into an 
orgy of irrelevant reminiscence, 
“Why, I recollect in eighty- 
four, at the old Brit., ’Oxton 
way——”” 

“But what was the matter 
with the front legs you were 
speaking of?” inquired Mr 
Welwyn opportunely. 

“The matter,” replied Mr 
Stillbottle testily, “was that 
they wasn’t ‘ind legs. Not 
bein’ used to them, I stepped 
in wrong way round on the 
first night. We got shoved 
on the stage somehow, but 
every time we started to move 
I ran straight into the ‘ind 
legs. In the end we broke 
the elephant’s back between 
us. What was more, we spoiled 
the Principal Boy’s best song. 
The audience was much too 
occupied watchin’ a elephant 
givin’ a imitation of a camel 
to listen to ’er. Besides, she 
was sittin’ on the elephant 
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‘erself at the time, and bein’ 
rather stout, ’ad ’er work cut 
out to ’old on, She got me 
fired next day. Said I wasn’t 
sober.” 

“That was a libel, of course,” 
said Mr Welwyn soothingly. 

“In a manner of speakin’,” 
replied Mr Stillbottle guard- 
edly, “yes.” He took up Mr 
Welwyn’s sheet of note-paper 
again. 

“ What is all this?” he in- 
quired rather querulously. 
“Stage directions, or cues, or 
what?” 

“Everything,” said Mr Wel- 
wyn. “Your lines and busi- 
ness, in fact.” 

Mr Stillbottle nodded com- 
prehendingly, and proceeded 
to read aloud— 

“ When front-door bell rings, 
answer door and show party up, 
asking their names and announc- 
ing them distinctly.” 

“You can do that?” 

“T'll’ave a dash for it, any- 
way. Then—Bring in tea and 
put it on tea-table.” 

Mr Stillbottle’s unsteady 
gaze wandered round the 
apartment until it encountered 
the table, 

“'Tea-table, left centre,’ he 
remarked to himself. “ Then, at 
irregular intervals, come in and 
make the following remarks to 
me—that’s you, I suppose?” 

Mr Welwyn nodded, and Mr 
Stillbottle read the paper aloud 
to the end. Then he slowly 
folded it up, and remarked, not 
altogether unreasonably, that 
he was damned. He added a 
respectful rider in the French 
tongue, to the effect that Mr 
Welwyn was trés moutarde. 

“You understand,” said his 
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employer with great serious- 
ness—he had crossed the Rubi- 
con now, and was determined 


to risk nothing by imperfect 


rehearsal—“ you must use your 
own discretion as to when you 
come in with your messages. 
About once every ten minutes, 
I should say.” 

“Don’t you think, gover- 
nor,” suggested Mr Stillbottle, 
almost timidly, “that that last 
stretcher—the one about the 
shover—is just a bit too thick ? 
Suppose your guests start ask- 
in’ to see the car—what then? 
You'll be in the cart, you 
know!” 

“Tt is all right,” said Mr 
Welwyn. “I am giving the 
car up, on account of recent 
taxation, and so on. It is in 
the market now, and may be 
sold at any moment—to-day, 
perhaps.” 

“T beg pardon,” said Mr 
Stillbottle humbly. “TI see I 
can teach you nothing,” Then 
he added, conversationally— 
“ Did you ever know a Captain 
Slingsby, by any chance?” 

“No. Who was he?” 

‘“ Another of the lads, like 
yourself. I thought perhaps 
you might have been workin’ 
with him at some time. I 
came acrost him once or twice. 
He was # pretty tough nut. 
His line was to dress up asa 
curate and get himself adopted 
by rich widders ; but he wasn’t 
the artist you are, sir,—he 
‘adn’t your education, I should 
say. Are the whole family in 
this, may I inquire?” 

“Er — yes,” replied Mr 
Welwyn helplessly. 

“Ah!” Mr  Stillbottle 
nodded his head. “I thought 
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somehow that I had come on 
a happy visit to the Nut 
Family as soon as I got 
acquainted with your two 
youngest. Well, it’s a plea- 
sure to work with people at 
the top of their profession, 
and I'll see you through.” 

Mr Welwyn thanked him, 
almost inaudibly. 

“But when do you suppose,” 
pursued Mr Stillbottle, trans- 
ferring his feet from the sofa 
to the floor, “that I shall get 
out of this Dramatic Academy 
of yours? I’aven’t come’ere for 
& course, you know. Are you 
going to touch the tea-party for 
the money, or let me distrain on 
the furniture, or what?” 

“T can’t tell you at present,” 
said Mr Welwyn, “but I will 
endeavour to arrange some- 
thing by the evening.” 

“Well, let me know soon, 
ole sport,” said Mr Stillbottle, 
“that’s all. I ’ave my ar- 
rangements to make too, re- 
member. My word, look at 
Mother !” 

This interjection was oc- 
casioned by the entrance of 
Mrs Welwyn and Amelia, 
dressed for the party. Mrs 
Welwyn was arrayed in a 
quieter and more tasteful 
fashion than might have been 
expected. Her costume, which 
had been designed and con- 
structed by her eldest daugh- 
ter, would have struck an 
impartial critic as one which 
made the very best of her age 
and figure. Amelia wore a 
short white frock with a blue 
sash. Her long coppery hair 
flowed to her waist, and her 
hazel eyes were aglow with 
excitement. 


“Father, dear, what do you 
think of the way Tilly has 
turned me out?” inquired 
Mrs Welwyn gaily. For the 
moment her troubles were be- 
hind her. For once she was 
suitably—and to the outward 
eye expensively—attired; and 
the knowledge of the fact had 
induced in her humble but 
feminine soul that degree of 
minor intoxication which the 
materially - minded male usu- 
ally achieves, more grossly but 
less extravagantly, by means 
of a pint of champagne. 

Slowly gyrating for the 
delectation of her husband, 
Mrs Welwyn unexpectedly en- 
countered the unsympathetic 
gaze of Mr Stillbottle. She 
blushed red and ceased to 
revolve. 

“Oh, that you?” she ex- 
claimed in an embarrassed 
voice. 

“Yes, it’s me— what’s left 
of me,” replied Mr Stillbottle 
lugubriously. “Wearing me 
out, this job is.” 

He displayed his paper of 
cues, 

Mrs Welwyn regarded him 
severely. 

“Tt’s time you dressed your- 
self,” she said. “I have put 
my son’s evening clothes out 
for you—in the bathroom,” 
she added pointedly. “You 
had better go and put them 
on. He is bigger than you, 
but you'll manage.” 

Mr Stillbottle acquiesced. 

“Very good,” he remarked 
graciously. “Wardrobe mis- 
tress must be obeyed, I sup- 
pose. I’m beginning to warm 
up to this part. I shall sur- 
prise you all yet.” 
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“T hope not,” murmured Mr 
Welwyn devoutly. 

“Did you tell him about 
the name, Father?” prompted 
Amelia. 

“No, I forgot,’ said Mr 
Welwyn. “Mr Stillbottle, I 
think this afternoon that we 
had better address you by 
some other name than your 
own.” 

“What,” inquired Mr Still- 
bottle with a touch of hauteur, 
“ig the matter with me own 
little patteronymic ?” 

“Just to sustain the char- 
acter, you know,” urged Mr 
Welwyn. 

Mr Stillbottle sighed in hum- 
orous resignation. 

“ All right,” he said. ‘Con- 
fer the title.” 

Mr Welwyn turned to his 
wife. 

“What do you say to ‘ How- 
ard, Mother?” he asked. 

“ Nothing with an H in front 
of it for me, dearie, if you 
please,” announced Mrs Wel- 
wyn firmly. ‘I can see enough 
rocks of that kind ahead of 
me this afternoon as it is.” 

“Why not ‘Russell’?” sug- 
gested Amelia, “Russell Square, 
you know.” 

Mrs Welwyn stroked her 
resourceful little daughter’s 
hair gratefully. 


“That will do finely,” she 
said. “You are Russell,” she 
announced briefly to Mr Still- 
bottle. 

The newly-christened infant 
acquiesced listlessly, and rose 
from the sofa. 

“Now I must tear myself 
away,” he said, “to don me 
trunks and ’ose and get up 
this patter. I’m a slow study. 
No promptin’, I presume?” 

“No,” said Mr Welwyn. 

“Gaggin’ permitted?” in- 
quired Mr Stillbottle, without 
much hope. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Very good. So long, every- 
body. Exit Russell, door in 
back.” 

With a theatrical gesture, 
the ci-devant impersonator of 
elephants’ hind -legs disap- 
peared. The Welwyns re- 
garded one another apprehen- 
sively. 

“Ohdear!” said Mrs Welwyn. 

“We must make the best of 
him, Martha,” said her hus- 
band. “After all, we did not 
invite him here of our own 
accord; he has to be present 
in the house in some capa- 
city. Still, I admit he is the 
weak spot in our enterprise 
—the heel of Achilles, so to 
speak.” 

But Mr Welwyn was wrong. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LAND OF LAW AND LAXITY. 


To the British lay mind 
items anent the law—particu- 
larly other people’s law—hold 
out little attraction. There 
are, however, phases and ano- 
malies legal, in parts of 
America, in which some readers 
may find passing interest. 
Over there, in outlying dis- 
tricts, the respect felt for the 
arm of the law by the people 
at large is striking. The court 
of justice in its majesty they 
revere as “the true embodi- 
ment of everything that’s ex- 
eellent,” and its forms, its 
machinery, its paraphernalia 
they dote on and study. Per- 
haps this is but a fit -and 
beseeming reaction from the 
rough-and-ready ways too long 
practised by the Vigilance 
Committee, the Ku-klux-klan, 
the Whitecaps, and His Honour 
Judge Lynch—gentlemen all 
fast going out of business,— 
with their informalities toward 
transgressors in the shape of 
tar-and-feather functions, 
lariat-noose soirees, and such 
surprise entertainments. The 
notorious tragedy of a few 
months ago at Hillsville, in the 
State of Virginia, when an 
armed crowd made a shambles 
of a court-room, shooting the 
judge and other officials, was 
unprecedented, and of a kind 
exceptionally out of date. The 
accounts of the affair in the 
daily papers of the world were 
calculated to raise a false im- 
pression as to the attitude of 
the American mountaineer gen- 
erally towards the powers of 


the law. In this case the man 
Allen, whose sentence of im- 
prisonment was the instigation 
of the onslaught, chanced to 
be a person of unique influence 
in an illicit-liquor community, 
He was practically the head 
of a clan of blood and marriage 
relationship, which felt com- 
pelled to rally round its chief 
in his extremity. Outside of 
that lawless neighbourhood the 
outrage was universally de- 
plored, and was felt to be a 
black stain on the annals of 
the white man’s civilisation. 
As the tentacles of progress 
take a firmer grip on neglected 
or newly settled portions of 
the country, counties become 
better organised, and among 
the first of the tax - money 
appropriations is one for the 
building of a spacious court- 
house in the county seat. 
More often than otherwise 
this is an edifice of imposing 
appearance, that looks a vista 
of years ahead of its surround- 
ings, being, in fact, the only 
building worthy of the name 
within the area of about thirty 
miles square that commonly 
forms a county. Court is held 
not more than thrice a year, 
and lasts on the average two 
or three weeks. At the end of 
that time it abruptly closes, at 
the discretion of the presiding 
judge, whose circuit time may 
be rather fully billed ahead, 
with little allowance left for 
getting from place to place. 
Criminal docket is taken up 
first, and is always disposed of 
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to the uttermost jot and tittle 
ere any civil action is tried, 
no matter of how great im- 
portance the latter may be, or 
of how long standing, or how 
many distant witnesses, or how 
much time and expense it may 
involve. That course is accord- 
ing to use and wont, and it is 
accepted without a whimper. 
Court frequently breaks up 
before civil suits are reached, 
and these hang on from term 
to term, ever accumulating on 
the docket, piling up trouble 
and costs all round, to infinity. 
Much of this congestion is 
caused by the carrying up of 
petty misdemeanours from the 
justice of the peace to the 
grand jury, and by the fussy 
custom of that body in finding 
true bills as to matters that 
should neither have been 
brought under its eye at all, 
nor paid any heed to when 
they were. A heavy pecuniary 
burden is thrown on the rate- 
payers, owing to this practice, 
but glorying in the great in- 
stitution of the law and in 
themselves as its staunch sup- 
porters, they shoulder the 
burden manfully. High Court 
sitting is a time of general 
suspension of work. The lure 
of the law draws like a magnet, 
and every citizen of the county 
seemingly makes it a point to 
find some pretext for being at 
the centre of interest. It is 
one of his few recreations. Let 
us take as a typical actual 
instance a county which we 
may call Ridgepole, in the hills 
of North Carolina, For four 
months its one and only sleepy 
hollow of a hamlet has been 
soaked in profound repose, 
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causing the stranger within 
its gates unconsciously to step 
softly and to wonder if Sunday 
is always observed there for 
seven days in the week. Ridge- 
pole county is plentifully 
peopled, but being indifferently 
supplied with roads, and all 
its trading being done at the 
little country stores, the one 
and only metropolis is allowed 
to rest undisturbed for months 
on end. To-day, however, it 
comes into possession of its 
right and title as the County 
Seat, and it is broad awake. 
The regulation pretentious 
court-house has been erected 
there, and the litigious fever is 
in the air. In days not so 
long past, personal difficulties 
were wont to be arranged by 
tasting the unexcised barrel in 
order “to eement the quarrel.” 
Now when neighbours dis- 
agree they remember _their 
prerogatives as law - abiding 
taxpayers, part owners of a 
court-house, et cetera, et cetera, 
and the demon of litigation 
marks them for his own. 
Visit the county seat on the 
opening morning of the court, 
and you find all classes of the 
community fully represented. 
Ere the reverberations of the 
big clamorous bell have died 
away the court -house, cor- 
ridors and all, is filled to over- 
flowing. When the Sheriff 
brings the assembly to order in 
his best style, the first “Oyez, 
Oyez” of the Norman-French 
gabble brings a hush worthy 
of the pronouncements of 
Sinai. Firstly, the twenty- 
one grand jurors are charged 
at great length by the judge 
as to the conscientious probing 
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of all acts and deeds unlawful, 
from pitch and toss to man- 
slaughter. Straightway rele- 
gating themselves to inquisi- 
torial seclusion, they gorge 
themselves for days on the 
garbage brought to them by 
the professional busybodies of 
the county. It may be that 
the foundation data for an 
indictment are flimsy, — it 
“goes” just the same. It is 
alleged, for instance, that on 
a certain evening, while the 
meeting attenders were leav- 
ing the church house, and all 
just then feeling extra pious 
and nice, the voice of a youth, 
somewhere near the public 
highway, was distinctly heard, 
uplifted profanely in a big or 
a medium-sized “D.” Under 
examination citizens Y and Z 
have to corroborate busybody 
X’s tale, and to admit to hav- 
ing heard the shocking word. 
Grand jurors and witnesses to 
@ man may, and do habitually 
and freely cuss like a sailor, 
everything from a cow to a 
house cat; yet, under their 
present oath, there is nothing 
for it but the issue of a war- 
rant. Netresult: bond filling, 
High Court costs, clouds of 
witnesses, red-hot community, 
and, nine times out of 
ten, the case continued 
or dismissed, or the prisoner 
let off with costs. The privi- 
leges of up-to-date citizenship, 
however, have been thereby 
upheld. This class of case is 
about the commonest on the 
docket. It is technically called 
“disturbing the public wor- 
ship,” and is popularly known 
as the “‘cussin’ case.” It comes 
before each High Court as un- 
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failingly as the county clerk, 
and is cited here now because 
of its regular habits. 

The calling over of the crim- 
inal docket shows a long list of 
“oapias” warrants, issued at 
former courts for shirkers from 
trial. These absconders may 
be just across the neighbouring 
State line, a score of miles 
away, and their whereabouts 
quite well known, but there is 
just enough of extra trouble 
entailed in getting them back 
to let matters virtually drop, 
save in cases of gravity. At 
each court there is usually at 
least one murder case for trial, 
and a special venue of a hun- 
dred extra jurors is summoned. 
Even this supply, however, is 
wellnigh exhausted before the 
prisoner’s counsel is satisfied 
with their all-round suitability 
or plasticity. For one reason 
or another, or for no apparent 
reason at all, he throws them 
aside as fast as the prosecuting 
attorney, or “solicitor” as he 
is called, accepts them. The 
chief qualification for jury 
service is the freeholding of 
land, and as every rapscallion 
in the ruder domains of Uncle 
Sam can own a homestead and 
a hand’s-breadth of real estate 
of more or less desirable sort, 
the lawyer by judicious select- 
ing ean get together a most 
promising boxful of “high- 
brow” exquisites. There is 
capital punishment in the 
county now under considera- 
tion, as there is in most of 
the country. Since regular 
courts of justice were estab- 
lished in Ridgepole there have 
been tried some seventy murder 
cases, of all degrees of heinous- 
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ness, yet until date, against 
nobody but one coloured man 
has a “first degree” verdict 
been found and full sentence 
passed, True, it was “only a 
nigger” after all, but it was 
felt at the time that the result 
showed culpable want of jury- 
weeding discrimination on the 
part of the attorney for the 
defence. If the juries have 
erred, it has certainly been on 
the side of mercy. Incident- 
ally it may be remarked that 
the public execution was a 
great occasion. Like the ap- 
pearance of Halley’s comet, it 
was thought to be an occur- 
rence not apt to be repeated 
in a lifetime, so every one 
except the totally bedridden 
turned out to the ceremony. 
The writer has only come 
across two men who admit 
that they stayed at home that 
day from choice. Souvenir 
photos of the scene are kept, 
and one of these to-day decor- 
ates the walls of the county 
bank. The date of that 
nigger-hanging is a calendar 
day in the county, from which 
folk date things, as it might 
be from the Deluge or the 
Norman Conquest. It is note- 
worthy that immediately fol- 
lowing it the average number 
of killings fell to a lower 
figure. 

The empannelling of the 
murder jury occupies a day 
at least, whereupon the dif- 
ficulties of the Commonwealth 
attorney begin. Many ma- 


terial witnesses are amissing 
at the eleventh hour, despite 
the fact that they were under 
bond for their appearance. 
They have temporarily trans- 
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ferred themselves over the 
State line during session of 
court, knowing that the tech- 
nical interstate barriers will 
prevent any one bothering 
about them. In this county, 
which borders on two other 
States, the prosecutor is par- 
ticularly handicapped in get- 
ting convictions, At a recent 
court, when one after another 
of the essential witnesses was 
reported as being gone, and 
when an old man on be- 
ing called was reported to 
have crossed the mortal state 
line, and gone where subpoenas 
cease from troubling and the 
witness is at rest, the prose- 
cutor testily remarked, ‘“‘ You 
see, your Honour, that’s the 
way they do here; if they can’t 
get out any other way, they 
just die out.” It is difficult to 
understand why the bondsmen 
of malefactors and absenting 
witnesses do not have to make 
good; but it is the case that 
in diverse ways they somehow 
manage to evade this. It is 
on record that only a few 
petty bonds have been paid 
in this county, and these only 
in part. Paradoxical as it 
may appear, in this land of 
overweening enthusiasm for 
the law, a whole tedious 
criminal docket can wind it- 
self to a desultory close with 
only a trifling conviction or so, 
penalised by small fines. Of a 
verity, it is the labour of the 
mountain and the advent of 
the ridiculous mouse. In the 
far western regions of Brother 
Jonathan capital sentence is 
said to be travelling, even as 
the rains are supposed to do, a 
point farther toward the set- 
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ting suneach season. In other 
localities, however, it does not 
seem to work so. Had the 
legions of the unconvicted 
takers of a fellow - creature's 
life, who to-day are holding up 
their heads and are accepted 
by society as honourable citi- 
zens in the States, been tried 
under European jurisdiction, 
would their ranks be quite so 
full? Justice throughout is 
much too subordinate to tech- 
nicality. Too many Continua- 
tions, Appeals, Changes of 
Venue, Reversals, Hung Juries, 
Demurrers, Nolle Prosses, Mo- 
tions, and antics of all kinds, 
are resorted to and allowed; 


also too much _ Buzfuzian 
-browbeating of timid wit- 
nesses, and too much un- 


checked perjury by other 
witnesses, are permitted. 

The lawyer is allowed un- 
limited rope in his address to 
the jury. He is always noisy 
and extensive, and literally 
gets right amongst the jurors 
in his pleadings, trying to over- 
whelm them by sheer force of 
ore rotundo delivery. Fluent, 
albeit at times something un- 
scholarly, he declaims like an 
orator. A quiet - speeched 
lawyer in an American rural 
district is unknown. The 
début of the first of such 
would make a profound im- 
pression. Whether the legal 
arguments sway the jurors or 
not is a question. The latter 
themselves say that they do 
not, or, as one old fellow put 
it, “Them lawyers’ talk is like 
biled rice; it don’t do no good 
an’ it don’t do no harm.” 
Howbeit, the typical man of 
law is smart and he is un- 
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scrupulous, and by his help the 
reddest-handed malefactor can 
always hope to come clear if he 
can dig up a few dollars for 
incidentals. 

Law and order in out-of-the- 
way corners of, the States some- 
times hinge solely on the efforts 
of certain persons in the com- 
munity. Where there is no 
established or steadfast social 
body, and no officious party to 
set the machinery of the law 
agoing, deeds of evil — even 
crimes of atrocity—are com- 
mitted with impunity. For 
instance, a railroad was being 
built three years ago in a 
sparsely-peopled mountain dis- 
trict near the border of Ten- 
nessee. Its construction neces- 
sitated tunnelling and much 
heavy work. A considerable 
gang of labourers was em- 
ployed, mostly of the tough, 
floating, knock-about class that 
follow such undertakings as a 
livelihood. There was also a 
sprinkling of the settlers from 
the surrounding counties, at- 
tracted thither by the fair 
wages paid. In the camps a 
deal of gambling took place, 
and a deal of illicit liquor 
drinking. Under the combina- 
tion of these trouble - stirring 
ingredients quarrels were 
naturally frequent, and knif- 
ings and pistollings were of 
semi-weekly occurrence. It is 
affirmed by reliable inhabitants 
of that district, who were at 
werk there at the time, that 
men were killed and buried on 
the spot without even the most 
rudimentary coroner’s or other 
investigation, Strangers to 
one another, and all coming 
and going, there was no esprit 
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de corps, and nobody considered 
it his duty to inform on or take 
steps against any one else. 

To the European immigrant 
in the United States who asso- 
ciates the pistol with tales of 
the midnight heath and the 
late Mr Turpin, or with the 
burglar, the anarchist, and the 
cowboy, it comes as a shock to 
find that the weapon is carried 
in so many youthful hip- 
pockets. Laws forbid its sale, 
laws forbid its concealment on 
the person, laws forbid the 
possession of its cartridges. 
Too often, however, the weapon 
is there, and it is always loaded. 
As showing how the six- 
shooter habit has grown to be 
the accepted order of things, 
the idea, as a remedy for the 
evil, may be frequently heard 
advanced by well-meaning 
citizens in country districts, 
that church and school gather- 
ings (the scenes where the most 
of the trouble takes place) ought 
to be proscribed by the law, 
when prolonged into the dusk. 

To return once more to 
matters of court procedure. 
When the last docketed peeca- 
dillo that has been dignified as 
a high court criminal charge is 


concluded, the civil actions are 


taken up. The first of these 
on the list has likely been 
originally set for trial at a 
court many terms prior, but 
has only now been reached. 
During this interval, witness 
and other expenses have been 
piling up. Litigation every- 
where is supposed to need 
depth of pocket; here it needs 
length of days as well. They 
tell how onee two brothers in 
Ridgepole county had a dis- 


agreement about a division 
fence on a piece of inherited 
ground, and went to law over 
it. By the time judgment in 
the suit was arrived at, one 
brother was in the County 
Home and the other deceased, 
while the lawyers for the 
plaintiff and the heirs of the 
defendant had comfortably ac- 
quired the land, and amicably 
arranged about the dividing 
fence between them. Among 
the more common actions are 
those brought forward to dis- 
pute wills on the grounds that 
the testators were mentally 
unfit, and were unduly influ- 
enced at the time of drawing 
their instruments of bequest. 
A slick lawyer can often work 
himself into a fat job by getting 
up a little superficial evidence 
to that effect, which he per- 
suades somebody is strong 
enough to “break” a distant 
relative’s will. His client, un- 
less he is very well off, can 
institute these proceedings at 
a minimum of expense by suing 
under the Pauper Act, which 
throws the bulk of the costs, 
should he lose, on the county. 
The much vaunted Homestead 
Act allows a man to be nom- 
inally dead-broke and at the 
same time an extensive landed 
proprietor. Pauper Act, Home- 
stead Act, and slick lawyer act 
can furnish a complete drama, 
the striking situations of which 
are manifest. 

The introduction of political 
sentiment into the jury box, 
thereby swaying the findings, 
is not unknown. At one time, 
when party feeling was running 
pretty high in a place where 
people knew tolerably well who 
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was what, a democrat was suing 
@ republican, A jury, com- 
posed, as it happened, mostly 
of democrats, awarded the 
plaintiff fifteen hundred dollars 
damages. Unsatisfied, how- 
ever, with the amount, he 
appealed the case. His appeal 
being granted, the suit was re- 
tried in the same county. The 
jury on the second trial was 
mainly of republican persua- 
sion, and instead of increasing 
the fifteen hundred, they re- 
versed things altogether, and 
awarded the good republican 
five hundred dollars. 

Under the present variety 
of the statutes governing the 
liquor traffic, the prohibitive 
of which are mostly of recent 
date, and the still further 
diversity of local sub-regula- 
tions in each individual state, 
that kecp ever changing ac- 
cording as the “wet” or the 
“dry” bulb of the community 
indicator may direct, the inter- 
state throes are now beginning 
to be felt. Upon adjoining 
counties, which happen to be 
on state boundaries, falls the 
most of the confusion. In the 
city of Bristol, whose main 
street is the line of Virginia 
and Tennessee, the vagaries 
are droll. The place has in 
turn been wholly prohibitive, 
wholly wide open, and then 
one half of the city permitting 
liquor and the other half pro- 
hibitive. For the second time 
it is at present in the latter 
divided condition. A convivial 
Tennesseean crosses the main 
street, loads up with the vint- 
ages of Virginia, gets half-seas- 
over, tacks back across the line, 
and does his whooping and 
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hollering in Tennessee, where 
he is arrested for drunkenness 
and fined. And, as may be 
surmised under the circum- 
stances, they know how to deal 
faithfully with him. This sort 
of thing engenders warm blood, 
and tears up social fraternity 
like a civil war. In another 
place, only the other day, a 
consignment of hay came over 
a State line. The authorities, 
suspecting it was not all of 
a nature suitable for strictly 
graminivorous animals, made 
a raid on a waggon that was 
hauling it off, and found the 
bales were largely made up 
of ingeniously packed whisky 
bottles. The consignee of the 
goods could not be found, 
While the country continues 
to be divided in sentiments 
bibulous, just so long will local 
money be spent outside of its 
own home locality, and bad 
feeling will exist; for liquor 
will be consumed as long as 
still-worms and sands of time 
do run. Indeed so rabid is 
the feeling now in places, that 
it is related that railroad trav- 
ellers’ hand-grips have been ran- 
sacked for the tabooed article. 
Soon we may expect to hear 
of the use of stomach-pumps, 
or to learn that it is indictable 
to carry a pocket corkscrew. 
Perhaps enough has been 
said to give some slight idea 
of the administration of Uncle 
Sam’s laws. The general un- 
satisfactoriness and desultori- 
ness cry for alteration and 
repairs. The too limited juris- 
diction of the justice of the 
peace, before whom might be 
heard many misdemeanours and 
small civil cases that fool away 
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time in the upper courts, the 
insufficient number of judges, 
the shiftings of circuits which 
prevents judges from learning 
the preponderance of certain 
crimes in certain localities and 
meting out sentences severe 
enough to act as a future 
deterrent, the too great licence 
accorded the lawyers, the easy 
indifference to witness-box per- 
jury,—these are among the 
things that want looking after. 
Then the judge tolerates too 
much trifling and “monkey- 
work” tactics on the part of 
the lawyers, and passes un- 
checked many liberties and 
informalities by all in his eourt. 
Without going the length of 
the introduction of the ermine 
and horsehair dignifications, 
court might be more impressive 
than it is. The punctilio of 
the Scotch or English halls 
of justice is sorely lacking. 
Notices may hang all round a 
court-room, forbidding expec- 
toration, but nobody minds, 
Offenders against the decencies 
—and that embraces nearly 
everybody—are in good com- 
pany, for the ruling passion 
ef the country is too strong 
for even His Honour himself, 
and he often rolls his reflective 
quid with the rest. Fewer 
caveats and more cuspidors 
would be an improvement. 
The prisoner at the bar is 
simply accommodated with a 
seat right amongst the lawyers, 
who are ranged round a table 
piled with law books in the 
forepart of the court. If you 
visit a court of justice far 
enough west, you may observe 
the said prisoner at the bar, 
or rather the gentleman at the 


law library, with his feet ease- 
fully elevated on a volume, 
and with a cigar in his mouth. 
When the prattling children 
of a murder-accused man are 
allowed to keep toddling back 
and forth from the knee of 
their father to the knees of 
the jury seated a few feet 
away, it is distinctly apt to 
interfere with unswerving 
justice. All these faults and 
laxities could be put to rights. 
A bigger and tougher job, 
however, would be the clean 
up of the jury-box itself. 

If somewhere, deep down in 
the ethical fibre of the people 
at large, there was a trifle 
more of the inherent desire 
for moral right that de- 
mands justice and reform, the 
findings of the juries would 
be less flaccid. As it is, they 
fall far short of fitting the 
punishment to the crime. For 
crimes of violence in especial, 
convictions are too woefully 
limited. America’s common 
law is practically the same as 
the English or the Canadian 
law. Contrasted, in respect of 
convictions, with North-west 
Canada, a new country much 
alike in social conditions and 
requirements to the less ad- 
vanced portions of the United 
States, what do we find? 
While in the North- west 
Canadian courts the convic- 
tions run to eighty per cent, 
in the like-conditioned terri- 
tories of the States they do 
not average one-half that 
figure, and in many places they 
do not reach even twenty-five 
per cent. 

Besides the shortcomings in 
the administration of justice, 
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the law itself wants over- 
hauling. Back in the eigh- 
teenth century Charles Macklin 
said, “The law is a sort of 
hocus-pocus science that smiles 
in yer face while it picks yer 
pocket, and the glorious un- 
certainty of it is of more use 
to the professors than the 
justice of it.” In the States 
his definition still holds good. 
The passage of a law by one 
legislature, and the repealing 
of it by the next, and the many 
diverse State laws, all result 
in the piling up of a mass of 
legal literature whose stodgy 
tomes run to the thousand. 
To keep an up-to-date lib- 
rary of jurisprudence, a lawyer 
would need several barns. It 
used to be said that “every 
man is presumed to know the 
law.” Could he ever by any 
chance do so here, could a 
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lawyer ever do so, or could the 
bench ever give an absolute in- 
terpretation thereof? Mangled 
and confused laws breed 
litigation, and are the ruina- 
tion of the ratepayer. The 
paying of the legal piper in a 
high percentage of cases is 
done by the public, and the 
cost of the pipe-music is often 
greater than the amount of 
the original claim in dispute, 
In the history of the world, 
like conditions to these have 
been experienced before, in 
countries ancient and modern, 
and they have been set 
right. Eminent jurists of the 
Supreme Court are aware of 
the state of things. One or 
two, indeed, have written 
about it, urging reform. When 
altruism among the legal lights 
spreads wider, some change 
may be made. It ought to be. 
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WILLIAM WINDHAM. 


THE student interested in the 
political history of the reign of 
George III. has had much to 
be grateful for in the last 
twenty years. The seven 
volumes of the ‘Dropmore 
Papers,’ to begin with, contain 
some of the most precious of 
the treasures which have been 
brought to light by the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission. 
Mr J. H. Rose’s elaborate bio- 
graphy of Pitt does credit to 
the University of which its 
subject was a member and a 
burgess. The Duke of Graf- 
ton’s Memoirs, of which merely 
fragments had been available, 
has been admirably edited by 
Sir William Anson; and a 
second edition of Lord Fitz- 
maurice’s Life of Lord Shel- 
burne has recently reminded 
us of the brilliant literary gifts, 
as disclosed in the autobio- 
graphical chapters, with which 
his Jesuitical ancestor was en- 
dowed. Then again, Mr D. A. 
Winstanley has laid the New- 
castle Papers in the British 
Museum under contribution to 
good purpose in threading the 
intricate maze of intrigue which 
constitutes the parliamentary 
history of the first ten years 
of the king’s reign. Finally, 
we have a hearty welcome for 
Mr Windham’s Correspond- 
ence, though many of the most 
important letters have already 
appeared in print. It is con- 
venient to have them all col- 


lected from their various 
sources in one book. 

William Windham was born 
in 1750, and was educated at 
Eton, Glasgow, and Oxford. 
At his entry into political life 
he attached himself to “the 
old English interest,” repre- 
sented by the Rockingham 
Whigs: “the most virtuous 
set perhaps of public men that 
ever appeared in this country.” 
So he describes them in a letter 
to Mr Gurney, and it must be 
owned that that political com- 
bination was blessed with the 
mens conscia recti in an ex- 
ceptional degree. His first 
experience of office was gained 
when he accompanied Lord 
Northington to Ireland as his 
Chief Secretary in 1783, but 
his tenure of the post was 
brief. It has been supposed 
that he was unable to keep 
pace with the potations of his 
chief, and his own account 
shows that he was apprehen- 
sive of a break-down in health. 
The life he had to lead, and the 
business he must go through, 
would produce, he feared, an 
intermediate state which would 
deprive him “at once of the 
powers of health and of the 
excuse of sickness.”* He re- 
turned accordingly to England, 
and came into Parliament for 
Norwich at the general election 
of 1784—that election which 
established Pitt triumphantly 
in power, and was famous for 





* The Windham Papers. 2 volumes. London; Jenkins, Ltd. 1913. 
2 Vol. i. p. 36. 
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the number of “ Fox’s martyrs.” 
It is scarcely surprising that the 
Duke of Portland should have 
hailed Windham’s return as 
“the only very satisfactory 
event that has happened since 
this cursed dissolution has 
taken place,” ! 

Discipleship and _ hero-wor- 
ship were essentials to a man 
of Windham’s constitution. In 
politics, his master was Burke. 
In life and letters, his master 
was Dr Johnson. ‘No bad mas- 
ter either, but, unluckily, he 
taught his pupil to keep a 
diary. “The great thing to be 
recorded is the state of your 
own mind,” had been the Doc- 
tor’s maxim, and Windham 
followed the advice only too 
faithfully. His ‘ Diary,’ which 
runs from 1784 to his death in 
1810, and which was not pub- 
lished in its entirety till 1866, 
is an astonishing production. 
No religious devotee ever 
analysed his sensations more 
critically, ever cross-examined 
his conscience more severely, or 
ever split casuistical hairs more 
nicely, than this champion of 
manly sports who would steal 
to see a battle between Ward 
and Starling on his way to 
Council, this militia officer who 
suppressed a formidable mutiny 
among his men by his personal 
courage and exertions, this 
amateur of war who shared 
its dangers with our troops in 
the trenches of the Netherlands, 
this indomitable Cato whose 
one sentiment was Delenda est 
Carthago. 

A “dread of competition” 
and an “habitual distrust of 
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his own abilities” were in 
truth the bane of Windham’s 
temperament, handicapped ag 
he was by owning a fine estate 
in Norfolk worth six thousand 
a-year. He is conscious of 
being an unprofitable servant, 
but, when goaded into action, 
he can never be quite sure that 
the course he has followed is 
the right one. Once, to he 
sure, Burke heard him sing- 
ing in his bedroom. But 
such moments of unalloyed 
happiness were few and far 
between. For the most part, 
when he contrived to be cheer- 
ful, his mind was poisoned by 
the suspicion that he was not 
cheerful enough. Even the 
strains of the Duke of Atholl’s 
piper playing at Walham Green 
(of all unlikely places) are not 
heard with “ all my usual satis- 
faction.” He walks across a 
moor “feeling great enjoy- 
ment, though not so much as 
I ought to have done.” He 
goes up in a balloon, is much 
satisfied with himself, and im- 
mediately notes that “in con- 
sequence of that satisfaction,” 
he is “ dissatisfied rather with 
my adventure.” Apparently 
the discovery that the effort by 
which fear is surmounted is 
more easily made than he had 
been apt to suppose, is too 
much for his spirits. Even at 
Adam Smith’s house in Edin- 
burgh, surgit amari aliquid. 
“Felt strongly the impression 
of a company completely 
Scotch. Faculties not clear”: 
so runs the enigmatical and 
tantalisingly brief record. Now 
it is “the sudden suspension of 





1 Vol. i. p. 62. 
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recollection,” anon “a relaxa- 
tion of the organs of speech,” 
which raises alarm; or else he 
is surprised and shocked at 
his “ deficiency in computatory 
habits.” With most men the 
problem of getting out of bed 
betimes is practical rather than 
theoretical. Not so with Wil- 
liam Windham. 


“For some time past, he says, I 
have proposed to myself to revert to 
a system, discontinued for a long 
while, of early rising. The difficulty 
is not so much in the execution as in 
the satisfying myself that it ought to 
be executed. It has seemed to me 
that, after a portion of sleep some- 
thing more than ordinary, and ex- 
tending beyond the hour which would 
be called very early, I rise with more 
freshness and gaiety, with better 
spirits and with greater alacrity, than 
ata period such as would be required 
on the plan above mentioned. The 
question is whether the observation 
be true, and then how far the fact 
depends on causes likely to cease by 
habit, or removeable by my own 
effort. To rise without a quantity of 
sleep such as the constitution requires 
will certainly not be good, in the long 
run, for study any more than for 
health. But supposing the same 
quantity of sleep to be taken, will the 
effects described be connected more 
with its termination at one time than 
at another? I rather think not, 
though the fact may undoubtedly be 
so; because,” and so forth, and so 
forth." 


We doubt if greater nonsense 
of its kind than this elaborate 
balancing of pros and cons was 
ever committed to paper by 
any one with pretensions to be 
a man of affairs. 

We have mentioned that 
Windham’s political mentor 
was Mr Burke. His devotion 
to that great man was s0 


enthusiastic and sincere as to 
render it surprising that, at 
the great crisis of Burke’s life, 
he was disposed to leave him 
in the lurch. “Fatal day of 
rupture with Burke!” is the 
entry commemorating that 
speech on the Quebec Bill 
(6th May 1791) which fore- 
shadowed the disruption of the 
Whig opposition. France had 
to plunge still deeper into the 
abyss before Windham came 
to see that Burke was right, 
and that party allegiance 
must yield to considerations 
of patriotism. Even then he 
appears to have remained on 
friendly terms with many of 
his old allies. The war had 
begun when he wrote to 
his friend John Coxe Hippis- 
ley: “I retain all my former 
opinions and_ kindness for 
Fox, though I see with re- 
gret that his sentiments and 
wishes on the changes now 
going on in the world are more 
remote from mine than I had 
formerly supposed.”2 But he 
had come to realise that it was 
imperative, in the interests of 
the nation, that the Old Whigs 
must unite as a body with the 
followers of Pitt. The Duke 
of Portland, as he points out 
in the same letter, had made 
the mistake of coneeiving that 
his difference with Fox could 
be reconciled with a contin- 
uance of party connection. 
“The consequence of which is 
that he is acting in party with 
a man with whom he never 
agrees, and is joining with him 
to overturn the power of those 
by whom his own system is 





1 Diary, p. 105. 


2 Vol. i. p. 120. 
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supported.” | What the wrench 
meant for the Old Whigs ap- 
pears very plainly from the 
Duke’s letter to Windham of 
11th January 1794.2 The great 
feature of the reign, he points 
out, had been the study “to 
debase and vilify the natural 
aristocracy of the country.” 
Pitt’s Ministry had _ been 
formed for these express pur- 
poses, and had fulfilled the 
object of its existence. How, 
then, could “the natural aris- 
tocracy of the country” be 
expected to unite with Pitt? 
These scruples, however, were 
overcome, and Pitt’s Adminis- 
tration was reinforced in July 
1794 by the admission of the 
Duke of Portland, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and Mr Windham. The co- 
alition was for some time a 
tender plant. Its existence 
was seriously imperilled by the 
absolutely unpardonable be- 
haviour of Fitzwilliam, both 
before and after he went to 
Ireland. But it survived, 
thanks in no small measure 
to Windham, whose conduct 
and counsel were exemplary in 
their loyalty, and whose efforts 
were zealously seconded by 
Burke. 

Having put his hand to the 
plough, Mr Windham never 
turned back. Nothing short 
of the destruction of the regi- 
cides and the restoration of the 
émigrés would satisfy his as- 
pirations. He looked upon Pitt 
much as one of the ‘‘ Remnant ” 
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might have looked upon a 
minister who had taken the 
Indulgence. For he and Mr 
Burke were, in a single word, 
crusaders. Now crusading may 
be a highly laudable practice in 
an individual, but it will not do 
for nations. “ D——n hurting 
yourself for anybody else, you 
know”’—the simple rule of 
conduct enunciated by Mr 
Perker’s clerk*?—is a sound 
guide in national policy, how- 
ever reprehensible in private 
life. There can be little doubt 
that the ideal of a restitutio in 
integrum was chimerical. Nor 
can we see any good reason for 
holding that, if the conduct of 
the war had been in the hands 
of the crusaders, things would 
have gone better for us than 
they did. It was the selfish- 
ness and incompetence of the 
Allies to which our failures 
were mainly attributable, and 
so it was destined to be again 
in 1805. We do not, however, 
propose to dwell on the military 
history of the years when Mr 
Windham was Secretary at 
War. Rather would we offer 
a few observations upon the 
State prosecutions which were 
so prominent a feature of our 
domestic history in the last 
decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and of which Windham 
was so strong a supporter. 
This is a ‘topic which has 
recently attracted renewed at- 
tention. Mr Meikle* has set 
forth the facts as regards Seot- 
land with unprecedented thor- 





1 Vol. i. p. 117. 
3 Pickwick Papers, ch. liii. 


* Scotland and the French Revolution. 


1912. 








2 Vol. i. p. 199. 
By Henry W. Meikle. MacLehose. 
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oughness and praiseworthy 
freedom from bias, while Mr 
Veitch! has dealt with the 
question incidentally in his 
work on Parliamentary Re- 
form. A careful consideration 
of the whole circumstances 
appears to us to lead to the con- 
clusion that the authorities of 
the day were, not merely en- 
titled, but bound, to take the 
steps they did. In the first 
place, if the course of the 
French Revolution had proved 
anything, it had proved the 
folly of the policy of throwing 
the children to the wolves—the 
policy of making timely con- 
cessions in order to avert re- 
volution. Every successive 
concession to clamour and 
violence had been the signal 
for some new and extravagant 
demand. Mr Windham was as 
familiar as we are with the con- 
tention advanced by Mr Grey 
and others, that the only way to 
avoid a revolution is to antici- 
pate its arrival. He was 
prepared to admit that in cer- 
tain cases that contention 
might be well founded; but 
he had no hesitation in decid- 
ing in the present case that 
the reforms proposed would 
not serve as a prophylactic. 
“When the principle of change 
such as that now adopted is 
once established, of change not 
founded on a comparison of a 
specific grievance with a speci- 
fic remedy, but proceeding 
on a general speculation of 
benefits to arise from this or 
that mode of constituting a 


Parliament, what is there,” he 
pertinently asks, “that is to 
put a stop to it, till we run 
the full career of all that the 
speculator of the present day 
may wish to drive usto?” The 
whole letter, which was ad- 
dressed to Mr Gurney in May 
1792, is well worth careful 
reading.” Put shortly, in 
Windham’s celebrated phrase, 
no wise man will repair his 
house in the hurricane season. 
To strip the roof of the old 
slates because they are old is to 
expose the interior of the fabric 
to the fury of the storm. It 
follows that at such a time to 
advocate the stripping of the 
roof may be as mischievous as 
to advocate the complete res- 
toration of the building. The 
distinction between clamouring 
for reform and clamouring for 
revolution becomes nebulous 


and illusory. 
But, in the second place, the 
sedition-mongers — “acquitted 


felons” as well as guilty—had 
only themselves to thank for 
being subjected to the ordeal 
of a prosecution with its po- 
tential consequences. It may 
be safely affirmed that ninety 
per cent of the “reformers ” 
were Jacobins at heart. Their 
game was, of course, ostensibly 
to promote a measure of Par- 
liamentary reform — and it 
must not be forgotten that 
they went the whole length of 
manhood suffrage and annual 
parliaments—upon some such 
grounds as had formerly com- 
mended themselves to the Prime 





1 The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform. By G.S. Veitch. Constable & Co., 
Ltd. 1913. 
? Vol. i. p. 100. 
VOL, CXCIII.—NO. MCLXXI. 
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Minister ; and the cooler heads 
among them tried to play that 
game. But they could not 
restrain the hot-heads, who 
spared no effort to impart to 
the movement a thoroughly 
French complexion. ‘Trees 
of liberty ” and wild talk about 
tyrants might have had no 
sinister significance in the 
mountains of the moon. But 
the world had just been treated 
to an impressive demonstration 
of what that sort of arboricul- 
ture and that species of oratory 
really meant. Can Ministers 
be seriously blamed for paying 
heed to hard facts? It seems 
to us that the British “re- 
formers” were in this dilemma. 
Kither they meant what the 
French “reformers” had meant, 
in which case the friends of the 
Monarchy, the Church, and 
the Constitution might well 
be excused for endeavouring 
to suppress them. Or they 
meant something quite differ- 
ent, in which case they should 
have been careful to eschew 
the symbols and the vocabu- 
lary inextricably associated 
with the Revolution. 

The most absurd instance of 
the ‘“reformers’” mania for 
playing the sedulous ape to 
the French is supplied by the 
notorious “British Conven- 
tion.” It met in a hole in the 
Cowgate, solemnly described 
as “Liberty Court, Liberty 
Stairs, Liberty Close.” It 
affixed to its decrees the for- 
mula, “(Ca ira.” And it 
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of the British Convention 
One and Indivisible.” Could 
anything be more hopelessly 
inane? Could anything be 
more emphatically provoca. 
tive? Such faux pas are re- 
luctantly admitted by apolo- 
gists for revolutionaries to be 
“unfortunate,” “most unwise,” 
“sadly maladroit”; and these 
expressions are tantamount to 
an admission, though a grudg- 
ing one, that their clients got 
no more than they asked for, 
Mr Veitch, by the bye, seems 
to have persuaded himself that 
Thomas Muir was rather a fine 
fellow. If we may trust Lock- 
hart,! who doubtless hands on 
the tradition of the Parliament 
House, he was “a prating cox- 
comb of the weakest class,” 
If better authority be desired, 
let us turn to Wolfe Tone, who 
roundly pronounced that “of 
all the vain, obstinate block- 
heads that I ever met, I never 
saw his equal.”? The plain 
truth is that the Scots politi- 
cal “martyrs” were thorough- 
ly commonplace malefactors. 
None of them were men of 
fifth-rate standing or more 
than fifth-rate talents. One 
who was little likely to be 
harsh to their failings has 
described them as inspired by 
“exaggerated notions of exist- 
ing evils and possible remedies; 
overweening estimates of their 
own power and abilities; and 
a morbid desire of distinction 
or notoriety.”? In certain 





1 «Quarterly Review,’ vol. xci. p. 115. 

2 Stanhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt,’ vol. ii. p. 214. 

® Lord Jeffrey's Opinion in Paterson v. Beattie (the ‘‘ Martyrs’ monument” 
case). 





Session Cases, 2nd ser., vol. vii. pp. 561, 579. 
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states of popular feeling, 
however, the executive dare 
not ignore the outcome of 
such motives, contemptible as 
they may intrinsically be. 
And if more need be said in 
defence of the action of the 
Crown, it is beyond contro- 
versy that, coupled with wise 
repressive legislation,’ it suc- 
cessfully achieved the object 
in view. 

The testimony to Mr Wind- 
ham’s personal charm as well 
as to his oratorical powers is 
remarkable in unanimity and 
strength. “Nobody,” said Mr 
Pitt, ‘can be so well-meaning 
and so eloquent ashe.” The 
third Lord Lansdowne was of 
opinion that Mr Windham had 
the best Parliamentary address 
of any man he had ever seen, 
enhanced by the grace of his 
person and the dignity of his 
manners. Lord Chief - Justice 
Denman thought that his 
speech on the law of evidence 
was the best he had heard 
during his life. Many other 
very eminent men may be taken 
as concurring. Even Creevey, 
while noting “the infamous 
malignity and misrepresenta- 
tion of that scoundrel Wind- 
ham,” was fain to allow; that, 
in conversation, he was de- 
cidedly the most agreeable and 
witty of the followers of Lord 
Grenville. The three volumes 
of his published speeches are 
poor enough specimers of the 


reporter’s craft, but they en- 
able us to believe that his 
merits as a speaker, in an age 
of great speakers, were not 
overrated by his contempo- 
raries. His speech on the 
victory of Maida*—the one 
military success which dis- 
tinguished his year of office as 
Secretary of State for War 
in the ministry of “ All the 
Talents”—is pitched in pre- 
cisely the right key for such 
an effort: the key of high 
courage and high resolve. It 
will generally be acknowledged 
that Windham was mistaken 
in his vehement opposition to 
the Peace of Amiens. Indeed 
he himself admitted as much to 
Sidmouth some years after- 
wards? Yet the speech in 
which he assailed the pre- 
liminaries breathes a lofty 
spirit, which finds expression 
in dignified and appropriate 
language. There is a fine 
passage in which he compares 
the energy of the French with 
the supineness of their adver- 
saries, and it is impossible not 
to sympathise with the senti- 
ments which he thus enun- 
ciates :— 


“Sir, I fear, the very scenes that 
we shall witness in the course of the 

resent winter will give us a sufficient 
foretaste of what we may expect 
hereafter ; and show how little the 
morals of the country will be pro- 
tected by those who should be their 
natural guardians, the higher and 
fashionable orders of society. In 





? Such, for example, as the Act 37 Geo. III., cap. 70, ‘‘ for the better preven- 
tion and punishment of attempts to seduce persons serving in H.M. forces by sea 
or land from their duty and allegiance to H.M., or to incite them to Mutiny or 
Disobedience.” A conviction was obtained under this very Statute, if we 


mistake not, in 1912. 


® Speeches, ed. Amyot, 3 vols., 1812 ; 


vol. iii. p, 1. 


* Pellew’s ‘ Life of Lord Sidmouth,’ 3 vols., 1847 ; vol. ii. p. 52. 
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what crowds shall we see flocking to 
the hotel of a Regicide Am or 
however deep in all the guilt and 
horror of his .time, those whose doors 
have hitherto been shut inflexibly 
against every Frenchman ; whom no 
feeling for honourable distress, no 
= for suffering loyalty, no sym- 
pathy with fallen grandeur, no desire 
of useful example,—and in some in- 
stances, I fear, no gratitude for former 
services or civilities, have ever been 
able to excite to show the least mark 
of kindness or attention to an emi- 
grant of any description ; though in 
that class are to be numbered men 
who, in every circumstance of birth, 
of fortune, of rank, of talents, of ac- 
quirements of every species are fully 
their equals: and whom the virtue 
that has made them emigrants has, 
so far forth, rendered their superiors! 
A suite of richly furnished apart- 
ments, and a ball and supper, is a 
trial, I fear, too hard for the virtue 
of London.” ? 


His speech on the conduct 
of the Duke of York? and that 
on Mr Curwen’s Reform Bill* 
are also excellent specimens 
of Parliamentary argument 
and eloquence. Accomplished 
scholar as he was, the apt 
quotation from MHorace or 
Virgil is never far distant from 
his lips; but his powers are 
perhaps most advantageously 
exhibited in the more homely 
passages, where he speaks as 
a@ plain man to plain men. 
His rich vein of common sense 
and humour is well displayed 
in a speech against the Bill 
for preventing cruelty to 
animals,* which, he main- 
tained, should be entitled a 
Bill for harrassing and oppress- 
ing certain classes among the 
lower orders of His Majesty’s 
subjects. Windham may have 


been right or wrong in his 
opposition to that particular 
measure, but his speech will 
always be memorable as a 
singularly powerful attack 
upon a class of legislation 
which too often has for its 
effect, if not for its object, the 
badgering of the poor. In 
language which the lapse of 
time has assuredly not de- 
prived of its point, he complains 
that there has grown up iu 
this country “a habit of far 
too great facility in the passing 
of laws.” Who, he inquires, is 
to suffer the penalties which 
the Bill prescribes? The master 
or the man? Is the punish- 
ment to fall on the post-boy, 
who is the only person who 
would be seen inflicting the 
severities complained of? Or 
on the traveller, “who sits 
snug in the chaise, having only 
hinted to the post-boy that he 
meant to dine at the next 
stage, and that, if he should 
not bring him in time, he would 
never go to his master’s house 
again or give him anything for 
himself” ? 


“ Whose fault is it,” he continues, 
“in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
that these sufferings are incurred? 
The traveller drives up in haste, his 
servant having half-killed one post- 
horse in riding forward to announce 
his approach ; the horses are brought 
out ; they are weak, spavined, galled, 
hardly dry from their last stage. 
What is the dialogue that ensues? 
Does the traveller ever offer to sto 
on his journey, or even to wait till 
the horses can be refreshed? . Such 
a thought never enters his head ; he 
swears at the landlord, and threatens 
never to come again to his house, 





1 Speeches, vol. ii. p. 45. 
3 Tbid., p. 236. 





® Ibid., vol. iii. p. 188. 
* Ibid., p. 303. 
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because he expects to go only seven 
miles an hour when he had hoped to 
go nine; but when the landlord has 
assured him that the horses, however 


bad in their appearance, will carry 
His Honour very well, and has 
directed the ‘lads’ to ‘make the 
best of their way,’ the traveller’s 
humanity is satisfied, and he hears 
with perfect composure and com- 
placency the cracking whips of 
the postilions, only intimating to 
them, by the bye, that if they do 
not bring him in in time, they shall 
not receive a farthing.” ! 


A passage such as this must 
have rejoiced the kindred spirit 
of William Cobbett. 

The one discordant note about 
Windham comes from a shrewd 
and judicious critic. Charles 
Abbot, destined to be Speaker 
of the House of Commons for 
twelve years, in summing up 
his impressions of his first 
session in Parliament (1795), 
writes thus :-— 


“ Windham. — Subtle, unguarded, 
fretful, unapt for the transaction of 
public business in a public assembly. 
His friends always in pain while 
he is speaking, and his enemies 
clamouring to hear him in preference 
to any competitor for pre-audience.”? 


It is quite possible to recon- 
cile this unfavourable verdict 
with the glowing panegyrics 
already referred to. The pos- 
session of all the gifts and 
graces attributed to Windham 
is perfectly compatible with a 
sad want of judgment, and 
Abbot does no more than 
place an unerring finger upon 
Windham’s weak spot. Burke’s 
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pupil, in short, was deficient in 
that “ prudence” which is “the 
mother of all the virtues,” and 
which is best, perhaps, inter- 
preted as judgment, or a sense 
of proportion.? Windham never 
learnt that logic, while a good 
servant, makes a bad master, 
He was quixotic, and to say 
quixotic is to say wayward. 
He must have been anything 
but a comfortable colleague ; 
and Lord Grenville speaks 
of his “eagerness and want 
of management,” * expressions 
which quite corroborate Abbot’s 
strictures. A constituent at 
Norwich, having solicited a 
post at the Charterhouse for 
a Mr Forster as a condition of 
securing his vote and interest, 
is forthwith informed by Wind- 
ham, in a fit of righteous in- 
dignation, that he had procured 
the appointment for Mr Forster, 
but is now to desire Mr Pitt to 
bestow it elsewhere;® which 
seems a little unfair to Mr 
Forster. Windham, again, 
strongly disapproved of the 
bombardment of Copenhagen 
in 1808, a measure which full 
knowledge of the facts has 
completely justified; and he 
even went so far as to say that 
he would sooner have seen the 
Danish fleet in Buonaparte’s 
hands than in ours. Lastly, 
he brought himself to believe 
that he ought to oppose the 
motion for a public funeral to 
Pitt, and he performed that 
singularly invidious duty in a 





1 Speeches, vol. iii. p. 317. 
® Lord Colchester’s Diary and Correspondence. 3 vols., 186] ; vol. i. p. 22. 

sti See Mr John M‘Cunn’s suggestive ‘ Political Philosophy of Burke.’ Arnold. 
* Dropmore Papers, vol. vii. p. 120. 
5 Vol. ii. p. 192. 
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singularly unhandsome manner. 
The one ground on which he 
put his case was Pitt’s want 
of success as a War Minister. 
Only Ministers who achieved 
unqualified success were, in his 
view, entitled to public monu- 
ments. It was characteristic 
of his “thrawn” mind that he 
should, nevertheless, have felt no 
difficulty in voting for the dis- 
charge of Pitt’s privatedebts out 
of public money. But, in truth, 
there has always seemed to us 
to be something inexplicable in 
the attitude of Lord Grenville 
and Mr Windham to Mr Pitt 
between 1803 and 1806. They 
had both served under him for 
many anxious years, and had, 
to the best of their ability, 
assisted Palinurus to weather 
the storm. He never forgot 
them. When negotiations were 
opened with Addington in 1803 
Pitt stipulated for their inclu- 
sion (along with Dundas and 
Lord Spencer) in the Ministry. 
When he superseded Adding- 
ton in 1804 he offered them 
place and power. They re- 
jected his offer for no better 
reason than that it did not 
embrace Mr Fox. The co- 
operation of the Grenvilles 
with “the incomparable 
Charley,” of Creevey’s rap- 
tures, had not even in its 
origin the cement of a common 
enmity; for the Grenvilles 
desired primarily to turn out 
Addington, while the “old 


Opposition” desired primarily 
to keep out Pitt and Dundas, 
which might be best effected 
by “dandling the Doctor” for 
It is amazing that 


a while. 


William Windham. 
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after two or three years spent 
together in Opposition their 
casual alliance should have 
ripened into a union s0 close 
as to cause Grenville and 
Windham to repel without 
hesitation, and apparently 
without regret, the advances 
of their natural leader, 
But such are the moves 
on the political chess - board, 
And it is worth noting that, 
while Grenville was deeply 
agitated by Pitt’s death, and 
put strong pressure upon his 
friends to take no steps which 
would create an unfavourable 
impression upon the public 
mind,’ that catastrophe seems 
to have left Windham com- 
paratively unmoved. 


It is impossible to rise from 
a perusal of the Windham 
papers, or indeed of any docu- 
ments of the period, without a 
deeper sense, if that be possible, 
of the unique greatness of 
William Pitt. Other states- 
men may rise and fall in our 
esteem as fresh disclosures 
happen to present them in a 
more or less favourable light. 
But Pitt’s commanding figure 
stands out from all the rest in 
solitary majesty, “the watch- 
man on the lonely tower.” 
Another impression which such 
a work as we have been dis- 
cussing tends to strengthen is 
the sense of the fundamental 
soundness and courage of 
the professional and middle 
classes during the French 
war. Dukes like Grafton or 
Marquises like Lansdowne 
might coquet with Jacobinism ; 
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such dangerous amusements 


were not for plain’ un- 
sophisticated country gentle- 
men, or lawyers, or mer- 
chants, or shopkeepers. Sid- 
mouth’s abilities did not soar 
much beyond the level of a 
respectable mediocrity. But 
he was able with a clear con- 
science to thank God that he 
had never been guilty of the 
crime of despair.! If Windham 
was not entitled to make so 
proud a boast, and sometimes let 
despondency get the better of 
him,? he never relaxed his grasp 
of those anti-Jacobin principles 
which, unless a politician hold, 
he can never be a great states- 
man. Deeply impressed with 
the part which “metaphysical” 
reasonings had played in bring- 
ing about the Revolution, he 
waged relentless -war upon 
“the swarms of strange im- 
practicable notions which have 
lately been wafted over to us 
from the Continent to prey 
like locusts on the fairest 
flowers of our soil, to destroy 
the boasted beauty and verdure 
of our constitution.” What a 
contrast between this sturdy 
fortitude and the temper of 
to-day when the “ capernoited 
maggots” of every fanatical 
and crazy innovator receive a 
respectful, nay, an obsequious, 
welcome! The Radicals, with 
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much bullying and threatening, 
introduce a measure for re- 
moving the scandalous injustice 
of the system under which an 
equality of sides and angles 
is the exclusive monopoly of 
a limited class of triangles— 
the equilateral ones. Their 
opponents denounce this pro- 
posal with great vigour, and 
forthwith, amid much vague 
talk of “social reform” and 
many protestations of zeal for 
the great cause of equality, 
propound a rival scheme of 
their own for curing the body 
politic, by enacting that in 
every right-angled triangle 
the square of the hypotenuse 
shall in future be deemed 
equal to only two-thirds of the 
squares of the sides containing 
the right angle. And thus the 
game goes merrily on. In 
William Windham’s day there 
were plenty of visionaries 
and firebrands, but they were 
treated with the scant cere- 
mony they deserved. And until 
the middle classes cease to play 
at being “receptive of ideas,” 
and cease to talk nonsense in 
publie (as they do, for example, 
about “ education”) which they 
would be ashamed to talk or to 
listen to in their own houses, 
the future welfare of a dis- 
tracted country must needs be 
lamentably precarious, 





1 Life of Lord Sidmouth, vol. i. p. 125. . 
* See his letter to Mrs Crewe, 7th December 1795, vol. i. p. 322. 
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A BROKEN LINK. 


‘* And what then? The colours reversed, the drums muffled, 
The black nodding plumes, the dead march, and the pall, 
The stern faces soldier-like, silent, unruffled, 
The slow solemn music that floats over all.” 


LINDSAY GORDON’s vivid 
lines cannot but be present in 
the recollection of more than 
one of the knot of silent figures 
in uniform, grouped together 
near the foot of the Flagstaff 
Tower of the ruined Lucknow 
Residency, as, from the distant 
Lal Bagh, a muffled-drum beat 
is faintly audible. It is still 
very far away, a mere throb, 
more felt than heard, which 
would be barely noticeable were 
we not expecting it, and, after 
@ moment’s hushed listening, 
we turn away in silent con- 
templation of our surroundings. 

They are well worth atten- 
tion, though pen and ink are 
but poor materials with which 
to depict the wealth of beauty 
outspread before our eyes. We 
are standing at the summit of 
the little mound on which the 
Residency is built—a stretch 
of n lawn beneath our feet. 
It is dotted with splendid trees, 
neem and tamarind, pipal! and 
pakhar,' their size testifying to 
the fertility of the soil which 
earned for Oudh the title of 
“The Garden of India.” A 


slight mistiness, not yet dissi- 
pated by the beams of the 
early morning sun, swims in 
the valley below, clinging to 
the iron arches of the bridge 
over the Goomtee, and clothing 


—A. L. Gorpon. 


it in diaphanous garments 
which transform the solid 
structure into a gossamer-like 
unreality. It draws a kindly 
veil over the houses clustered 
near the unsightly railway em- 
bankment, the only blot upon 
the landscape, with the excep- 
tion of the red brick clock- 
tower, which dares to rear its 
hideous head behind the snowy 
purity of the big Imambara 
mosque, whose minarets rise 
above the mist, dazzlingly white 
as the sun’s rays pick them out 
against the clear blue of the 
sky. On the other hand the 
cupola of the Chutter Munzil, 
surmounted by its gilded 
umbrella, towers above a sea 
of foliage, amidst which floats 
an archipelago of domes {and 
slender pinnacles. Beyond the 
river, itself hidden from view 
in its low-lying bed, the fore- 
ground is covered with a riot 
of crops, dimly seen through 
the swirls of mist now rapidly 
melting away in the increasing 
warmth. Here and there a 
ruinous -looking temple is in 
thorough harmony with its 
setting, and, on the horizon, 
a mass of buildings emerge, 
ghostly and fantastic looking 
through the haze. 

A deep peacefulness broods 
over the whole on this early 





1 Species of fig. 
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November morning, barely dis- 
turbed by that muffled boom, 
still distant, but ever growing 
nearer and more insistent, 
followed now by an occasional 
keening note, which thrills the 
hearer as does the mournful, 
desolate plaint of the curlew, 
crying above his head, when 
the countryside is steeped in 
fog. Such sounds serve but to 
accentuate the depth of the 
peaee that enwraps us, ruffling 
it only as the summer zephyr 
ruffles the still deep waters of a 
mountain tarn, faintly flecking 
its glassy surface with tiny 
ripples and baby wavelets, 
which scarcely mark its placid 
smoothness. As widely as 
differ the waters of that same 
mountain pool when lashed 
into sullen fury by the savage 
anger of the storm fiend, so, 
from this quiet morning, with 
its enfolding sense of serene 
tranquillity, differs that other 
November morning, fifty-five 
years ago, when the tortured 
air, throughout the day, found 
no rest from the pandemonium 
of sounds which tore and rent 
it, while Colin Campbell’s troops 
were fighting their way, step 
by step, from Dilkhusha to the 
Martiniére, and thence to the 
foot of the mound on which we 
are gathered. 

At any time it is difficult for 
the least imaginative to stand 
amidst the historic ruins which 
are scattered broadcast over the 
little hill, without a feeling of 
awed solemnity. Round one 
throng the shades of Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do 
his duty (so runs the modest 
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epitaph selected by himself) ; 
of Havelock, the soldier saint ; 
of Outram, Bayard of India; 
of Inglis, commanding the de- 
fence after Lawrence's death, 
—to mention only a few of the 
names writ large in the scroll 
of England’s glory. 

Every inch of the ground is 
fraught with memories.’ Close 
beside us rise the battered walls 
of the Residency itself, torn 
with shell, scarred and pitted 
with bullet marks, Ranged be- 
neath them are the guns of the 
Shannon, grim sleeping watch- 
dogs, recalling Peel and his 
gallant sailors. Hard by on 
the western terrace, like prison- 
ers under guard, are a number 
of the rebel guns, some captured 
during the operations, others 
dug up, only three years ago, 
in the Lal Bagh, where they 
had been buried more than 
fifty years previously. They 
are of all calibres from a six- 
inch bore down to a little 
“sher bacha,”! barely an inch 
in diameter. Harmless enough 
now, mere ornamental play- 
things, they were not to be 
lightly regarded half a century 
ago, when from all sides they 
were belching forth their 
winged messengers of death 
and destruction, which fell like 
an iron hail upon the devoted 
little garrison. On the ground 
below are piled heaps of rusty 
cannon-balls—relics of the siege 
—most of them collected with- 
in the area of the entrench- 
ments. 

Almost under our feet are 
the “tykhanas,”* and across 
the road beyond the “ Begum 





1 Lit., tiger cub. 


2 Underground rooms, 
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Khotee,” in which two places 
more than four hundred and 
fifty women and children were 
huddled together for protection 
against the rebel fire, during 
eighty-six long days and almost 
longer nights throughout the 
stifling hothouse heat of July 
and August. Words cannot 
paint what they, many of them 
delicately nurtured, and some 
with babes at their breasts, 
were called upon to undergo. 
Death, by disease or the bullet, 
was perhaps the least of their 
terrors. Ever present must 
have been the thought of the 
indescribable fate always lour- 
ing near, should the mutineers 
force an entry. And, in many 
places, the rebel entrenchments 
were not twenty feet away 
from the slender parapet, 
which indicated, rather than 
defended, the ground held by 
the garrison. Theirs was that 
hardest task of all—Endurance. 
Every soldier knows that no- 
thing tries troops more highly 
than being subjected to heavy 
fire without the possibility of 
replying. Hour after hour, 
day after day, ay, night after 
night, the rebel fire was practi- 
cally incessant, and the sound 
of every shot carried with it 
the tortures of fear, not for 
themselves, but for those they 
loved — husband—father—son 
or brother. 

Eastwards the roadway is 
spanned by the massive arch 
of the Baillie Gate, held for 
Britain ‘by a handful of loyal 
Sepoys of the old 13th Bengal 
Infantry, faithful to the salt 
they ate, spite of taunt and 
blandishment and the strong 
appeals of race, kindred, and 
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religion. A hundred paces to 
the south stand the ruins of 
the Martiniére Post, so named 
from the fact that it was 
manned by schoolboys from 
Claude Martin’s famous school, 
who showed right well in that 
perilous hour that the martial 
spirit of the gallant old soldier 
of fortune had descended upon 
them, and who won for their 
alma mater a fadeless wreath 
of imperishable renown, and 
wrote a page in her history 
than which no other school 
in the Empire can boast a 
prouder. Children in years, 
they proved themselves no whit 
unworthy to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with British infantry ; 
and surely to any one worthy 
the name of Briton higher 
praise is impossible. Close by 
were the Sikh lines, garrisoned 
by men who a few years pre- 
viously had disputed the sover- 
eignty of the Punjab with Eng- 
land in six pitched battles, but 
who now fought as stubbornly 
for the flag as they had in 
former days disputed its ad- 
vance. A little to the north of 
the Flagstaff Tower, a crum- 
bling wall, half-hidden by 
creepers, marks the spot where 
stood the Redan, or Sam Law- 
rence’s battery, flanking the 
Water-gate whence Kavanagh 
set forth on his perilous mis- 
sion (which earned for him the 
coveted Victoria Cross) through 
the rebel lines to open com- 
munication with Colin Camp- 
bell, advancing from Cawnpore. 

Everywhere similar ruins and 
monuments crowd upon the eye, 
too numereus to mention in de- 
tail, but each recalling some 
gallant deed or act of devotion, 
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the memory of which will ever 
occupy the thoughts of even 
a chance visitor who wanders 
amid these time-worn, war- 
scarred buildings which hal- 
low this sacred ground, for 
sacred it always must be to 
those who venerate the honour 
of the Empire or the glory of 
her arms. But to-day there is 
an intangible something in the 
very atmosphere impossible to 
put into words, which renders 
this tiny corner of ground 
doubly impressive to those 
gathered close beside the gates 
of the little Residency ceme- 
tery, that tiny God’s acre. 
Originally merely the church 
compound or garden, it was 
first put to its present use 
during those dark days of ’57. 
Of the church itself, built on 
the model of the Royal Chapel 
at Eton, little more than the 
tracing of the ground - plan 
remains. Around it rest the 
bodies of those who fell during 
the siege. Now and again one 
of their descendants joins them, 
or—more and more rarely as 
the years pass away—one of 
those who actually took part 
in the defence. Such is the 
occasion which has collected 
the little waiting group. 

The sad, sweet, haunting 
strains of the “Marche Fun- 
ébre,”’ whieh, like the beautiful 
funeral service, have yet a note 
of hope, almost of elation, now 
float up to our ears from the 
Baillie Gate. One is coming 
to his last long rest who is a 
veritable link with the past. 
Little more than a boy when 
the storm broke which shook 
to its very foundations, and 
nearly uprooted, England’s 


power in India, he had fought 
under Sir Henry Lawrence at 
the disastrous engagement of 
Chinhut, when the slender 
British column (under eight 
hundred of all ranks, with 
eleven guns) found itself face 
to face with between fifteen 
and sixteen thousand of the 
enemy, backed by six batteries. 
Himself a gunner, he had 
cheered the tiny troops of 
volunteer cavalry when, with 
a gallant and timely charge, 
they checked, ay, and turned 
back, the enemy’s advance, 
thus enabling our guns to be 
withdrawn after the treacher- 
ous desertion of the Oudh 
artillerymen. He had man- 
fully borne his share of the 
dangers and privations of the 
long - protracted siege, and 
after the second relief of Luck- 
now and the withdrawal of 
the Residency garrison by Sir 
Colin Campbell, had been one 
of the force left to guard the 
Alum Bagh under Outram. 
Later, under the leadership of 
the same brilliant soldier, he 
had taken part in the assault 
and capture of Lucknow and 
the Musa Bagh. Finally, with 
Hope Grant he had swept 
through Rohilkund and Oudh 
on the tracks of the panther, 
Nana, till the trail of the 
blood-stained miscreant was 
lost in the pathless jungles 
below Nepaul. Now, after a 
long interval filled with useful 
service to his Queen and 
country, he is coming to sleep 
amidst the comrades beside 


“whom he had fought, whose 


perils he had shared. 
Slowly the cortége threads its 
way under the arch of the 
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Baillie Gate, almost within 
touch of Aitken’s post, through 
which battered walls Have- 
lock’s reinforcing column had 
at length joined hands with 
the hard-pressed garrison, who 
hailed its entrance with thank- 
ful cheers, their hearts sur- 
charged with joy and gratitude, 
such as almost blotted out the 
recollection of those many age- 
long days of weary waiting 
through which they had watched 
for its advent—too often sick 
with hope deferred, but with 
never a thought of surrender 
or despair. Thence, toiling up 
the little hill between the ruins 
of Dr Fayrer’s house and the 
banqueting-hall (utilised during 
the siege as a general hospital), 
the funeral train leaves on the 
right the tall stone cross 
‘Sacred to the memory of Sir 
Henry Lawrence and the brave 
men who fell in the defence.” 
A short curve past the Begum 
Khotee brings it into the 
straight, well-kept road leading 
under the western wall of the 
Residency, whence it advances 
amid stretches of green turf, 
overshadowed by the wide- 
spreading branches of magnifi- 
cent feathery -leaved gold 
mohurs, till it passes beneath 
the high tower on which the 
flag is drooping listlessly 
against the staff, almost as if 
it teo is sentient, and saluting 
the veteran who had so fre- 
guently drawn his sword in its 
defence, and who is now en his 
way to rest beneath its guardian 
folds. All this while the lament 
of the music, with its remorse- 
less cadence, is over us, envel- 
oping us, indescribably touch- 
ing. Causing a tightened feel- 
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ing around the heart, and a 
choky sensation in the throat, 
it yet, at the same time, seems 
to bid us not sorrow, but to be 
of good cheer,—to sing of work 
well done, of a victory accom- 
plished and rest well earned. 

As the head of the escort 
reaches the cemetery gate a 
short, sharp word of command 
rings out. The firing - party 
halts and turns inwards, thus 
forming a lane of white, silent 
figures. . With heads bowed 
and hands folded on the butts 
of their reversed rifles, they 
appear to be carved in stone. 
The bier comes forward, borne 
on a gun, the horses of the 
team moving at a slow walk, 
and, from their bearing, seem- 
ingly aware they are paying 
the last honours to a brother 
in arms. The bier is hidden 
under the folds of the Union 
Jack — fitting covering for a 
soldier’s body. In close attend- 
ance are two or three white- 
haired figures bent with age. 
In spite of this and their civilian 
dress, their mien is soldier-like 
and their eyes bright as they 
step in time to the band. Each 
is decorated with the red and 
white ribbon of the Mutiny 
Medal. They are here to pay 
the last tribute to a comrade 
who had fought beside them 
on the very ground they are 
now treading, and who has 
now preceded them to join 
once again the ranks of the 
illustrious garrison who upheld 
so nobly the honour of the Flag, 
which still floats above their 
heads as it did in those dark 
days when 


“ Ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
of England blew.” 
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The gun-carriage stops. The 
little group of officers, standing 
near the gate, spring to atten- 
tion, and every right hand is 
raised in salute as the coffin 
is lifted from the bier. A 
momentary halt, and, preceded 
by the officiating clergyman, 
the procession resumes its 
mournful way to the grave 
side. The wailing of the Dead 
March is now hushed, and not 
a sound interrupts the silence, 
save only the opening sentences 
of the burial service, with their 
message of hope and consola- 
tion, and the measured tramp 
of feet, as the firing-party, to- 
gether with the band and 
drums, take up their positions. 
Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust—the words pulse 
through the stillness, punctu- 
ated by the dull rattle of earth 
falling on the coffin-lid. The 
last words are spoken—a brief 
pause, terminated by a briefer 
order which cuts through the 
air in curious, almost startling, 
contrast to the solemn, rever- 
ential tones which have scarcely 
died away. Then, shattering 
the quiet peace of the morning, 
in quick suecession three volleys 
crash out, each followed by the 
flourish of the General salute, 
and once again a breathless 
pause. The tension almost 
hurts, and as we stand in 
strained expectancy, the first 
notes of the “Last Post,” 
the most beautiful of our 
bugle calls, swell through the 
air. 

The last mellow notes melt 
away, merging into the all- 
pervading hush, and a change 
comes over the scene. The 
daylight fades, the Residency 
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buildings grow dim and 
shadowy. The air rever- 
berates with the continuous 
rattle of musketry, mingled 
with the hoarser roar of cannon. 
The trim white uniforms sur- 
rounding the grave give place 
to blackened, blood - stained 
rags, barely covering fever- 
stricken bodies, surmounted by 
haggard, anxious faces, look- 
ing deathly white in the gloom 
of deepening night. 

The intervening years have 
slipped away, and we are stand- 
ing among a few shapeless 
masses of raw earth, rever- 
ently, though hastily, com- 
mitting to the grave the body 
of one of the little garrison. 
Few, indeed, are the mourners 
present, for few can be spared 
from their posts. The words, 
“In the midst of life we are 
in death,” are verily brought 
home to their hearers as one of 
the little group falls forward, 
stricken by a chance shot, and 
the service is rudely interrupted 
by a deafening roar announc- 
ing the springing of a mine, 
Follow shouts of “Din, Din— 
Allah ul Akbar,” heralding the 
sudden rush on the weak en- 
trenchments of a fanatical body 
of white-robed mutineers drunk 
with the frenzy of religious hate, 
the lust of slaughter, and the 
hopes of that Paradise pro- 
mised to the faithful who fall 
in battle with the infidel. 

The threatening clamour 
summons each man to the 
trenches, leaving the dead 
unburied, for their duty is to 
the living. Bright spurts of 
flame from pistol and musket 
light up the gloom. A glint 
of steel as bayonet kisses 
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tulwar sparkling red from the 
contact. Then a British cheer 
overwhelms and drowns the 
fierce shouts of the enemy. 
The rebels reel sullenly back, 
as a wave recoils foiled from a 
breakwater, their cries sound- 
ing as they die away in the 
distance, like the snarl of dis- 
appointed wolves, whilst the 
rattle of musketry breaks out 
again with redoubled vehe- 
mence from the buildings 
encircling the British lines. 
Those of the garrison not on 
duty settle down once more in 
the trenches to snatch what 
uneasy sleep they may, until 
another alarm disturbs them 
afresh, and the small burial- 
party return to the cemetery 
to complete their interrupted 
task, bringing with them the 
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bodies of one or two more who 
have finished their fight. 

A burst of music shatters 
the vivid dream, and the 
troops swing off to the lilt 
of a lively quick-march. 

Recalled to the present, we 
leave the cemetery, and, as we 
descend the mound, a light 
wind stirs the folds of the 
drooping flag into life, and it 
flutters gaily out, seeming to 
signal to the friends he has left 
behind him that the deceased 
veteran has passed the sentry 
at the gates and entered 
Valhalla; whilst borne to our 
ears on the gently sighing 
breeze faintly echoes the 
formula, so familiar to every 
soldier—‘“ Pass, friend. All’s 
well.” 


E. F. Knox. 
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WHY ADRIANOPLE FELL. 


ADRIANOPLE, April. 

THERE is something so ultra- 
pathetic about war, that it 
passes the understanding of 
man why it should still be the 
final arbitrament among civil- 
ised nations. During the past 
ten years the Bulgarians have 
made strenuous efforts to beau- 
tify their capital and stan- 
dardise it amongst the cities of 
the world. The writer sat on 
a bench in the gardens beside 
an old Bulgarian who had 
been one of the first students 
at the Robert College. The old 
man was a great patriot. The 
infirmities that withheld him 
from the front were themselves 
the result of this patriotism. 
Exposure on the bleak hillsides 
of the Black Mountain, when 
he had been hunting the hated 
Turk, had sown the seeds of 
some grave disease. He gazed 
at the great opera-house, the 
chef-d’ceuvre of Sofia’s recent 
architectural efforts, and sadly 
shook his head as he said, “It 
will be almost a generation 
before its walls will resound 
to the voices of Bulgarian 
actors.” The writer knew 
what was passing through the 
old man’s mind. It was the 
recent history of the two Sofia 
Regiments of Infantry. These 
two units had comprised, dur- 
ing the original mobilisation, 
almost the entire literati of the 
capital. The very architect 
responsible for the most modern 
of the buildings had marched 
away with a rifle on his 
shoulder, Judges, magistrates, 





lawyers, actors, shopkeepers, 
seized in the great tentacles 
of universal conscription, had 
been spirited away to the field of 
battle. What had been their 


fortune? There is a cruel 


fate in war, which may spare 
one unit and proscribe another. 
The Sofia regiments found the 
latter fate. Extermination 
was their réle in their country’s 
victories. In the early battles 
of the war they marched with 
the “valour of ignorance” 
upon the enemy, and paid 
the price. They were re- 
cruited again to _ service 
strength. The boys from the 
lyceum, and the apprentices 
from the works, were hastened, 
a year before their time, into 
the barrack-square, and after 
three months’ training were 
drafted to the front. Again a 
cruel fate lay in store for them. 
The lions from behind Tchat- 
aldja crept out under cover of 
the night-mists, and for a 
second time the literati of Sofia 
were practically annihilated. 
It was for this reason that the 
old Comitaji shook his head 
and sighed. Well might he 
sigh, The Bulgarian War 
Office publishes no casualty 
lists until the end of the war. 
News, however, of husbands 
dead and sons mutilated filters 
through, and there is hardly a 
home in Sofia that is not a 
house of sorrow to-day. 

It will not be long before the 
military students of Europe 
will be searching for the lessons 
of the Balkan War. Never in 
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modern times has a war been 
conducted behind such a curtain 
of secrecy. Foreign attachés 
and military writers have been 
denied access to the actual 
operations with a firmness that 
is without precedent. It is, 
however, impossible to keep the 
curtain drawn for ever. Under 
the stress of excitement, or in 
the depths of despair, victor 
and vanquished alike will 
sooner or later tell the story 
of their triumphs or their 
failures. Jealous and impatient 
officers will criticise the actions 
of their fellows, and conceited 
staff-officers will embellish, for 
public delectation, the story of 
their machinations. This is 
mere human nature. Already 
in Bulgaria the dissensions 
amongst those in high com- 
mand has produced this effect, 
end the moment the army 
demobilises their partisans will 
in heated argument discuss the 
merits of their rival claims in 
every café. Then will the 
competent observers begin to 
arrive at the true lessons of 
the war. The writer has now 
had the opportunity of being 
associated with both the Bul- 
garian and Turkish Armies in 
the field, and as far as it has 
been permitted to him to 
observe, he is of the opinion 
that the chief and great lesson 
of the struggle will be found 
in the one criticism that the 
Balkan War has been a great 
and standing example on all 
sides of “how not to make 
war.” 

The story of the campaign 
in Thrace is the most com- 
plete example of this sugges- 
tion, and will furnish to the 





military student for years to 
come fascinating study, when 
its many phases are brought 
into their true perspective, 
We have here the strange 
anomaly of a victorious general 
thrown out of all his calcula- 
tions by a success that over. 
whelmed his powers. General 
Savoff, within ten Ways of the 
joining of hostilities, found 
himself with all the objects of 
his campaign achieved, and 
faced with a problem that he 
and his staff had not anticipated 
in the wildest of their most 
optimistic dreams. At the 
most the Allies had expected 
to fight the Turks to a stand- 
still on their own soil, and 
then to secure a moderate 
accession of territory and fair 
treatment for Macedonia by 
the goodwill of the Powers. 
That he, together with the 
Servians and Greeks, should 
utterly shatter the European 
resistance of the great Otto- 
man Army in ten days and 
roll them back upon their 
last entrenchments outside 
their capital never entered 
into Bulgaria’s calculations. 
When this almost miracle was 
accomplished the Bulgarian 
Staff did not clearly see how to 
manipulate the new situation. 
Their first attack upon the 
Tchataldja lines is sufficient 
proof of this. They committed 
their victorious army to 4 
blundering effort against the 
Turkish entrenchments, and 
suffered almost as many casual- 
ties in this abortive operation 
as they had had in the whole 
tale of their successful advance. 
Then it was that they were 
glad to avail themselves of 
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long armistice in order that 
they might sit down and con- 
sider the big and unexpected 
military problem with which 
they were faced. 

The capture of Adrianople is 
the Bulgarian’s latest success, 
It has been heralded through 
the magnifying-glasses at Sofia 
into a wonderful military 
achievement. To the Bul- 
garians it is so. It has re- 
moved a great stumbling- 
block to the peace for which 
the country is gasping. When, 
however, the military historian 
comes down to hard facts, the 
self-glorification of the Sofian 
journalists and the pans of 
praise bestowed upon Bulga- 
rian arms will leave him cold. 
The very ease with which the 
end was ultimately effected 
is in itself a reflection upon 
the conduct of the invest- 
ment. The story of Adrian- 
ople is the story of the whole 
conduct of the war by the 
Bulgarian staff. This story 
may be condensed into three 
short sentences, Extraordinary 
lack of military appreciation 
on the part of those furnishing 
intelligence: misdirected élan, 
and a peculiar nerveless hypno- 
tism produced in the moments 
of success. Within a week of 
the outbreak of war the Bul- 
garians could have marched 
into Adrianople. While they 
were crossing their invading 
divisions, a bold and dangerous 
expedient enough when within 
striking distance of a hostile 
mobile army, the Turks 
marched out from the fortress. 
With true Turkish ineptitude 
for manceuvre, Shukri Pasha’s 
field army missed the object 
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of its mission, and a portion of 
the Bulgarian army of invest- 
ment got between his rear- 
guard and the fortress. This 
latter force defeated the Turk- 
ish rearguard, but hesitated to 
push down along the open road 
into the fortress. They hesi- 
tated just long enough to allow 
the one active mind within the 
fortress to improvise some sort 
of defence. Riafat Pasha the 
artillery commandant, collected 
together a few thousand of his 
fortress gunners, and with them 
delivered a counter - attack, 
before which the hesitating 
Bulgarians recoiled. Shukri 
Pasha in the meanwhile 
counter-marched his field army 
and re-entered the fortress by a 
devious route. So much for 
profiting by success in the 
actual development of battle. 
There is no excuse for the 
Bulgarians that they were 
misinformed as to the real 
state of the defences of the 
fortress. Their information 
should have been as com- 
plete as is possible in mili- 
tary intelligence. There was 
a large Bulgarian population 
within the fortress, and count- 
less Bulgarian workmen must 
have been employed in the 
actual erection of the Turk- 
ish works. If the informa- 
tion thus gained had _ been 
found by expert spies, the 
Bulgarian general staff must 
have known the extraordinary 
weakness of the fortress, In 
that case, why did they not 
arrange its fall during the 
first period of the war? If 
the fortress had fallen before 
the armistice there would have 
been no necessity for the Enver 
22 
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Bey coup détat, and the 
further exhausting months of 
war which have dealt so hardly 
with Bulgaria. The truth is 
that the Bulgarian powers of 
appreciation were limited. 
Their misdirected élan has 
been demonstrated at Tchat- 
aldja, Bulair, and in the first 
unsuccessful attacks upon the 
Adrianople outworks. The 
moment the staff settled down 
to a careful study of ground 
along the approaches to the 
fortress they found no diffi- 
culty in overpowering the 
defence. 

Throughout the Balkan 
struggle there has been no lack 
of instances of the incapabil- 
ity of the Turks to conduct a 
modern war. With the solitary 
exception of their detachment 
success outside Tchataldja 
early in April,—whenever they 
have essayed to manceuvre in 
the open they have been se- 
verely trounced. The fortress 
of Adrianople, however, will 
go down to history as the 
most striking example of their 
military incapacity. It had 
been the intention of the 
Young Turk military _hier- 
archy when it came into power 
to convert the natural strength 
of this frontier town into a 
first-class fortress. Vast sums 
were appropriated for its ar- 
mament and defence works. 
Expert German advice was 
sought in the selection of the 
trace of the fortifications, and 
taking the expenditure and 
the source of the engineering 
skill as the base for calculation, 
Adrianople was considered as 
one of the first-class land fort- 
resses of Europe. Much of the 
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money that was thus appro- 
priated was expended upon the 
fortress. The armament wag 
excellent and overpowering, 
the selection of the battery 
positions was good, and the 
supply of ammunition was 
extraordinary. In spite of 
this Adrianople has all the 
appearance of a fortress that 
has been constructed by con- 
tract on cheap specifications: 
that it was completed on the 
assumption that its strength 
lay in its primary arma- 
ments, and that infantry had 
no place in its scheme of 
defence. It looks as if the 
contractors had completed its 
battery positions and _ sur- 
rounded its main trace with a 
girdle of continuous entangle- 
ment, and then flung down 
their tools and asked for the 
balance of the contract money. 
This in itself is remarkable, 
but it is nothing in comparison 
with the supineness of the 
Turkish commander of the fort- 
ress who, though he had 56,000 
infantry in his garrison, and a 
civil population of a hundred 
thousand from which to re- 
quisition labour, apparently 
never had a sod turned to build 
head-cover for hismen. When 
one remembers the Gibraltar 
that the Devonshire regiment 
made of Helpmakaar, and the 
wonderful works which the 
Rifle Brigade constructed on 
their section of the Ladysmith 
defences, the Turkish shelter 
trenches at Adrianople are 
but surface scratchings. They 
are just open works which 
the French describe as @ 
ciel ouvert. Innocent of all 
head-cover, they follow no 
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method to bring oblique or 
flank fire upon any salient. 
They just slavishly follow the 
configuration of the crest-line 
as it joins up the battery posi- 
tions. Except in the batteries 
there are no splinter proofs, 
and these latter are so poorly 
constructed that a 3-inch shell 
had in many cases demolished 
them. To ask any troops to 
man these trenches under any 
sort of artillery preparation 
was mere sacrifice of human 
life. The only reason that the 
writer can put forward for the 
original failure of the Bulgari- 
ans to take the place by assault 
was that they trusted to mis- 
placed élan and exposed their 
infantry without a calculated 
artillery support. The moment 
they massed their artillery 
against the salient they eventu- 
ally carried the Bulgarian in- 
fantry practically walked into 
the Turkish main position. By 
day the Turks could not man 
their trenches under the aval- 
anche of metal that swept 
across the shallow ditches that 
passed for works. This prep- 
aration enabled the Bulgarians 
to mass within 500 yards of 
the main Turkish works. Im- 


agine it! Trenchwork so lack- 
ing in imaginative design that 
it permitted dead ground that 
gave cover to several thousands 
of hostile infantry within point- 
blank range! The incompet- 
ency of it all is stupefying ! 
Again, imagine the efficacy 
of a continuous and unbroken 
entanglement 100 paces in 
front of the trenches! It was 
as impassable to the defenders 
as it was to those attacking. 
It was quite impossible for the 
Turks to counter-attack the 
Bulgarians that lay massed in 
the dead ground in front of 
them. If there had been masked 
openings in this contract-built 
entanglement, Shukri Pasha’s 
infantry could have come down 
at dusk upon the Bulgarians 
massed in the dead ground. 
They would have come down 
with the impetus of the sloping 
glacis behind them, and noth- 
ing could have said them 
“nay.” But it was not so. 
They cowered on the reverse 
of their positions, and the 
Bulgarians cutting one or two 
small passages in the entangle- 
ments possessed themselves of 
Adrianople at trifling cost. 
CHASSEUR. 
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SIR ALFRED LYALL.’ 


BY SIR GEORGE 


THE writer of this interest- 
ing, appreciative, and adequate 
life of Alfred Comyn Lyall has 
brought to his labour of love a 
wide compass of attainments 
as a man of action and a man 
of letters. As Foreign Secre- 
tary in India he acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the 
winding under - currents of 
Indian politics, and as Minister 
at Teheran he extended his 
knowledge of Orientals and 
the East. As Ambassador at 
Madrid and at Washington he 
learnt to gauge politicians of 
the West and watch stirring 
communities. He has ad- 
dressed the public as bio- 
grapher, novelist, and traveller. 
To these qualifications we must 
add his intimate acquaintance 
with the subject of his work as 
official subordinate and friend, 
and the result is a biography 
which is not only an instructive 
record of the career of an 
Indian administrator who held 
high office, but also attempts 
to estimate justly the character 
of a born man of letters—its 
restless activity, its artistic 
tastes and desires, its power 
of consummate literary craft. 
The character is so complex 
that judicial inflexibility is 
bound to be strained. 

Alfred Lyall belonged to the 
class from which the majority 
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of our Indian statesmen and 
soldiers have issued—the great 
middle class. The Indian 
Empire was created by the 
sons of merchants, soldiers, 
small squires, and parsons, 
They were not aristocrats, 
but they were bred gentlemen, 
and they had the strong country 
fibre which enabled them to 
cope with the rough work of 
Indian administration. They 
had the morals and intellects 
of their class, and they were 
the qualities which the Oriental 
most respected. Lyall also be- 
longed to the race which has 
scored so deep a mark in our 
Imperial history. The Lyalls, 
like the majority of merchants 
in the days of old, came from 
the soil. George Lyall migrated 
from a small farm in Berwick- 
shire, overlooking the waters of 
the North Sea, to the Castle 
Gate of Berwick - on - Tweed, 
where he entered into business 
as an owner of small shipping 
craft. His eldest son, John 
Lyall, crossed the border, and, 
having established himself in 
London, became a_ successful 
shipowner and merchant. 
John Lyall married Jane 
Comyn, whose father, a 
“broken” man of an old 
Scottish family, had been out 
in the *45. To them a large 
number of children were born. 
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When John Lyall died he left 
five sons surviving him. Of 
these, George, the eldest, 
secured two of the most 
coveted prizes in his time,—he 
was chairman of the East India 
Company and member for the 
City of London. William 
Rowe, the third son, was Dean 
of Canterbury, and wrote on 
historical and theological sub- 
jects. Alfred, the youngest, 
and father of him with whom 
we are concerned, after writing 
a narrative of his travels in 
Madeira and Portugal and 
‘Principles of Necessary and 
Contingent Truth,’ took Holy 
Orders. He is an _ interest- 
ing subject for the student of 
inherited characteristics, intel- 
lectual and moral. “ He was,” 
says his son’s biographer, “an 
incessant reader, a serious 
student of history and of phil- 
osophical works but also of 
poetry.” From his father 
Alfred Lyall inherited the 
spirit of religion which is 
visible in his writings, and the 
concern with questions of creed 
which so largely occupied his 
literary life. His mother, a 
woman of energy, was fond of 
reading poetry, and shared her 
husband’s love of art. For his 
mother Alfred Lyall had a 
fervid devotion, and to her 
memory he has left a noble 
tribute—“‘She was the incar- 
nation of pure, unselfish love,” 

Alfred Lyall was born on 
the 4th of January 1835 at 
Coulsdon in Surrey, where his 
father was acting as curate-in- 
charge, Four years later the 
curate became vicar of God- 
mersham, a secluded but beau- 
tiful village in the valley of 


the Stour, a few miles from 
Canterbury. Here he spent 
his childhood, and all through 
life he had a strong love for 
the cherry orchards of Kent. 
His father had been at Eton, 
and he went to that school 
when he was a little more than 
ten years of age. In after-days 
he used to say that up to six- 
teen he was idle. He had the 
art of writing Latin verses, 
but with regard to Greek 
Iambics he says he could not 
“trust to inspiration.” He 
tells his mother, ‘“‘ You can’t 
imagine what a pleasant life 
it is in the summer-time here, 
a sort of panorama of cool 
shades and bright waters, 
cricket and ices, boating and 
bread and cheese.” His bio- 
grapher informs us “he had 
spent a happy boyhood in a 
school which teaches, apart 
from its class-rooms, some of 
the best lessons an English- 
man can learn.” It is, how- 
ever, hardly necessary to have 
a hothouse of wealth and 
luxury te cultivate these 
lessons. Sir Mortimer Durand 
does not note that in 1894 
Lyall wrete: “Eton, with its 
drains and floods, is a mirific 
place of education. I wonder 
if it will flourish another 400 
years, teaching little, but turn- 
ing out good men, the Lord 
knows how.” At the age of 
seventeen Lyall tried for a 
Newcastle scholarship to Cam- 
bridge, and was placed fifth 
among the “select.” His tutor 
declared if he stayed longer at 
the school he would be certain 
to win a Newcastle eventually ; 
but his thoughts had already 
turned towards India, and he 
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determined not to follow a 
University career. It was a 
wise decision. He would never 
have gained the highest aca- 
demical honours; for, though 
he had the grace of good 
scholarship, he never possessed 
the essentials. 

Accordingly, in 1853 Lyall 
went, not to Cambridge, but to 
Haileybury, the college which 
the East India Company estab- 
lished for the education of its 
future civil servants, and he 
was one of the last of the men 
of first talents trained in that 
institution for the administra- 
tion of India. Lyall did not 
win prizes like John Lawrence, 
Bartle Frere, Cecil Beadon, 
Lieutenant -Governor of Ben- 
gal, William Muir, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, an Oriental scholar 
of European reputation, John 
Colvin, and Richard Temple. 
Lyall was brilliant; he did 
all things well and all things 
with ease, but he never was 
a hard reader. In India he 
propounded the consoling doe- 
trine that “continual work 
narrows the mind.” 

On the 2nd of January 1856 
Lyall landed at Calcutta, “hav- 
ing made a very good voyage 
of six weeks and one day.” 
The great administration of 
Lord Dalhousie was drawing 
to a close. On the last day of 
February Lord Canning dis- 
embarked at Calcutta, and 
“within five minutes after 
touching land,” as he wrote 
home, he took the customary 
oaths of office and his seat as 
President of the Council. Lyall 
enters in his diary, “I wit- 
nessed, as a member of the 
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C.8., the arrival at Govern- 
ment House and the swearing- 
in of Lord Canning. I do not 
much like his looks. Lord 
Dalhousie is a very clever-look- 
ing man.” By the beginning 
of March Lyall had passed 
the examination in Persian, 
“We are allowed eighteen 
months for the two languages,” 
he writes. “I have worked 
very little.” The author states 
that ‘he had a bad ear for 
languages, and never took the 
trouble to master them”; he 
was, however, “quick in pick- 
ing up a sufficient vocabulary 
and in catching the written 
style.” On the 10th of May, 
at the very hottest season of 
the year, Lyall left Calcutta, 
and ten days later he was 
enjoying “the cold fragrant 
mountain air” that stirs among 
the Himalayas. At the “hill 
station” of Almora he spent 
some pleasant months with an 
elder brother, working hard at 
the vernacular, writing verses, 
reading Carlyle, and “with 
much weighty approbation, Sir 
W. Hamilton’s essay against 
mathematics as a study.” 
Early in September Lyall 
was posted as Assistant Magis- 
trate of Bulandshahr, the head- 
quarters of the district of the 
same name. The town is situ- 
ated about fifty miles from 
Delhi. During the winter 
season he acquired in camp his 
first knowledge of Indian ad- 
ministration and Indian rustic 
life. He was helping to ex- 
amine a large band of wander- 
ing gipsies accused of all sorts 
of crimes; he was making an 
inquiry into the alleged robbery 
of a Brahmin whose goods had 
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been carried off through a hole 
in the wall. “I rather suspect 
my friend to have made the 
hole himself in order to have 
the fun of setting the police 
officer on a wild-goose chase.” 
He tells his sister how “a man 
had cut off all the four feet of his 
enemy’s ass out of spite; and 
as there is nocruelty to animals 
law out here, I am going to 
imprison and fine him for ‘ wan- 
ton destruction of property,’ 
which I consider to be an in- 
genious rendering of the law.” 
The beginning of the hot season 
found him at headquarters. 
In a letter, dated the 7th April 
1857, he tells his mother about 
the chupattis which passed 
with amazing rapidity through 
the length and breadth of the 
land. 


“No one knew, or would tell, 
whence they came, or whither the 
cakes were to go, or who gave the 
order. Each man had received the 
awful command from the next village. 
. . . They seemed to obey with a sort 
of superstitious awe, which prevented 
any questioning or reasoning, as if a 
curse would follow any neglect. No 
one has been able to make anything 
of this. I am apt to consider the 
phenomenon as a sort of fiery cross 
sent over India to warn all to be 
ready. ... In this instance I really 
think something is about to happen.” 


No one would tell. A wide- 
spread conspiracy had been 
organised for a considerable 
time, and the Indian Govern- 
ment did not discover it, 
Hundreds of natives, very 
many in our employ, knew 
about it, but no one would tell. 
Dunker Rao, Prime Minister 
of Gwalior, a Brahmin of great 
ability and integrity, who was 
found faithful in the hour of 


need, when asked the causes of 
the Mutiny, said—“ You had 
not got a friend, and you knew 
nothing.” Fifty years have 
passed since the great revolt. 
There are the same dark and 
mysterious indications as the 
passing of the wheaten cakes, 
A cruel, dastardly attempt has 
been made to murder the Vice- 
roy. There is fervid lip loyalty. 
Hundreds of natives, some in 
Government employ, are bound 
to be acquainted with the con- 
spiracy, but no one will tell. 
The outbreak at Meerut and 
the eapture of Delhi by the 
mutineers explained to the 
Government the distribution 
of the cakes. 

On the 3rd of May Lyall 
wrote a long letter to his 
mother describing life in an 
Indian cantonment during the 
hot weather. Not a word 
about the brewing of a storm. 
On the 10th of May it burst at 
Meerut. In that vast district 
of Bulandshahr there were 
only four members of the Civil 
Service, Mr Brand Sapte, and 
Messrs Turnbull, Melville, and 
A. Lyall, to maintain law and 
authority. The only force at 
the disposal of Sapte, the 
Magistrate and Collector, con- 
sisted of one company of the 
9th Regiment N.I., a few ir- 
regulars on leave, and such 
men as he was able to 
recruit at the moment. It 
was barely sufficient to pro- 
tect the station. Anarchy 
swiftly spread throughout 
the district, And then there 
happened what will happen 
to-morrow if reverence for 
authority perishes among the 
masses. 
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“The native population did not 
rise against the white man, but the 
moment they thought the white man 
was powerless they rose against each 
other, the rival castes and villages 
plundering and fighting in all direc- 
tions : the Hindu Gujars raiding the 
Hindu Jats, and the Mahomedans 
raiding all Hindus impartially,— 
while the English Magistrate and 
his young Assistant rode about from 
village to village followed by a few 
native subordinates and fighting 
men, vainly trying to keep order 
and punish the rioters.” 


On the morning of the 21st 
of May news came that the 
main body of the 9th N.I. had 
mutinied at the neighbouring 
station of Allyghur. The ladies 
and children were at once sent 
off to Meerut under the escort of 
some European travellers who 
had been detained at Buland- 
shahr and a few sowars. The 
garrison was reduced, not to 
“four civil officers,” but to 
seven Englishmen. Their first 
aim was to get the Government 
treasure escorted to Meerut by 
the guard of the 9th N.I. In 
the evening, when it had been 
loaded on carts and the sepoys 
were in order round it and the 
troopers in the saddle, it was 
attacked by an immense body 
of armed villagers. ‘The se- 
poys fired at them in defence 
of the treasure, and drove them 
off, but some burst into the 
town, where they began murder- 
ing and plundering, while the 
rest swarmed over the country 
in every direction, invading 
every house and garden like 
locusts.” Turnbull and Lyall 
with a few troopers charged 
and dispersed those who were 
plundering the town. On their 
return they found their own 
houses in flames. Lieutenant 


Ross, of the 9th N.I., informed 
them that the sepoys’ had 
turned upon the treasure, “We 
went up to them,” says Lyall, 
“and found that they had 
picked a quarrel with the 
troopers, whom they threatened 
to shoot, whereupon the said 
troopers rode clean away. Then 
we desired the sepoys to march 
off with us, bringing the 
treasure. They marched out 
of the gate, and then coolly 
took the opposite road to that 
which we ordered, and thus 
walked off with the treasure.” 
Turnbull and Lyall galloped 
past their blazing houses and 
made their way to Meerut, 
where they found the two other 
civil officers from Bulandshahr. 

On the 26th of May three of 
the civilians and Lieutenant 
Ross, with a detachment of raw 
recruits, badly mounted and 
worse armed, returned to 
Bulandshahr. They found the 
station completely sacked and 
burnt. Lyall had lost every- 
thing, “above all, every one of 
my books.” He adds: “ How- 
ever, I do not much mind the 
loss, as it is wonderful how 
well I get on with a horse, a 
revolver, a double gun, and a | 
shirt, without requiring any- 
thing else in these fighting 
times.” He set to work to 
punish the evil-doers. “The 
villagers rose in thousands,” 
he wrote, “and sacked a large 
native town within ten miles 
of us yesterday, killing men, 
women, and children... . 
These men have not the 
slightest excuse for all this 
horrible outrage.” So it was 
all over the eountry, as Sir 
Mortimer Durand says, and he 
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does good service in reminding 
a generation that is apt toforget 
the lessons of the Mutiny “ that 
directly our power seemed to 
have collapsed the worst suf- 
ferers were the natives them- 
selves, who were slaughtered in 
thousands.” And it will happen 
again when our power has lost 
its prestige. The village lawyer 
and the village schoolmaster, 
who in India play at the 
dangerous game of creating 
discontent among the peasantry, 
should bear in mind that the 
French Revolution and _ the 
Mutiny teach us that, when 
the peasant is really roused, he 
not only goes against Govern- 
ment, but he destroys the 
property and wipes off the 
face of the earth village trader, 
village lawyer, and _ village 
schoolmaster. The number of 
natives killed by the insurgents 
during the Mutiny was im- 
measurably greater than the 
number of Europeans. 

On the 11th of June, when 
the English officers went into 
the city, they found a large 
body of mutineers drawn up 
in position with three guns. 
The party consisted of Captain 
Tyrwhitt, Messrs Sapte, Lyall, 
and Clifford, and Lieutenant 
Anderson of the 3rd Euro- 
peans, accompanied by fourteen 
sowars. Tyrwhitt gave the 
word charge. The small band 
went on at a gallop. When 
they were within thirty yards 
of the guns, the rebels opened 
fire with grape and knocked 
dewn three men and horses. 
The troopers who were raw levies 
filed and the five Europeans 
made their way to Meerut. 
Here Lyall attached himself as 


a trooper to a party of Volun- 
teer Horse. They were only 
forty in number. But they 
did good work in making rapid 
expeditions against bodies of 
insurgents who were burning 
and plundering all the peaceable 
villages in the neighbourhood. 
In one of these expeditions 
Lyall nearly lost his life. The 
Volunteers were pursuing a 
body of rebels through some 
fields of sugar-cane when “a 
man suddenly sprang up from 
the high cane under my horse’s 
feet, and made a furious blow 
at me with his tulwar. I 
parried it just in time, or he 
would have cut me in two. 
My horse gave a tremendous 
plunge, and his second blow 
descended on her flank, inflict- 
ing a mortal wound.” .. . 
The mutineer was killed by an 
English rifleman, and Lyall 
goes on— 


“T escaped thus unhurt, with a 
sword bent by the blow, but my poor 
white mare, who was the admiration 
of the whole troop, and my special 
pride, was so fearfully wounded that 
it was necessary to shoot her im- 
mediately. I shed lots of tears over 
her, and altogether made an exhibi- 
tion of myself, but I had come quite 
to love the poor creature, and can 
hardly bear to think of her now.” 


After the fall of Delhi Lyall 
was ordered to join the column 
which was about to be sent 
from “the accursed city” to 
clear the Gangetic Doab of 
rebels and to restore authority 
in a vast province where our 
rule had disappeared like a 
dream and left behind only 
the isolated garrisons at Mee- 
rut and Agra. Lyall wrote to 
his father—“‘I am afraid that 
we shall see no fighting of any 
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importance as all the rebels are 
pouring across the Ganges. . . . 
I have just been made a Joint 
Magistrate. Tremendous pro- 
motion.” But before many 
days passed Lyall saw a stiff 
fight of considerable import- 
ance. Before dawn, Septem- 
ber 29th, he, Norman,! and 
Lieutenant Roberts? march- 
ing with the advanced-guard 
arrived at four cross roads 
about a mile and a half from 
Bulandshahr. The advanced- 
guard was soon in action. 
Lieutenant Roberts was first 
at the enemy’s guns, and Lyall 
swiftly found himself in the 
thick of a mortal hand-to-hand 
tussle. It was his first experi- 
ence of artillery, and he writes 
with a touch of grim frankness 
—*“ All the little skirmishes of 
the last four months seem 
child’s play to this sort of work. 
Artillery is such a fearful 
machine of destruction. I fear 
it most heartily now more than 
ever, only I have learnt that 
it is of no use to bob one’s 
head.” 

On the 3rd of October the 
column left Bulandshahr, “ and 
we said good-bye to Lyall,” 
writes Lord Roberts, “feeling 
that he was being placed in 
a position of considerable risk, 
thrown as he was on his own 
resources, with general in- 
structions to re-establish the 
authority of the British Gov- 
ernment.” It was truly a 
difficult and dangerous task. 
The whole force, in a district 
with a notoriously turbulent 
population, consisted of forty 
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white men and four hundred 


Beluchis and Afghans. The 
river frontier of the territory 
had to be watched as a large 
force of mutineers was only a 
few miles away and constantly 
threatening an attack. Lyall 
began at once a systematic and 
stern suppression of rebellion, 
arson, and murder. The severe 
punishments dealt out at a 
supreme crisis may be justifi- 
able by circumstances and re- 
garded as striking instances of 
painful duty. How painful 
Lyall reveals to us. “It is 
curious,” he says, ‘‘to see how 
soft-hearted many of us are, 
I among the number, when we 
really come to putting men to 
death. Every one cries for 
vengeanee, and abuses those in 
power for not carrying it out, 
but I have seen many, who 
talk most bloodily about shoot- 
ing and hanging, become 
utterly unable to act when 
they saw a wretched villain 
before them begging for his 
life.” The punishment was 
inflicted upon those barbarous 
wretches who had imbued their 
hands in so much innocent 
blood, and often the blood of 
their own race. When reading 
some of the extracts from his 
letters written at this time, 
we must remember what he 
wrote afterwards. “ Last year 
I felt very bloodthirsty, and 
was foolish enough to express 
my feeling in letters to people 
at home who could not possibly 
sympathise with me, but, you 
know, they should not have 
touched women and children 
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if they expected us to treat 
them according to the rules of 
civilised warfare.” Lyall tells 
his mother the story of a 
friendly Rajput landholder just 
across the river :— 


“About ten days ago a swarm of 
villains suddenly fell upon him, 
stormed his little mud fort after a 
desperate fight, and killed him and 
all his brethren to the number of 
50 souls. . . . However, I got out a 
small boat and succeeded in rescuing 
his wife and little son, 18 months 
old, the sole remnant of the family. 
Is not this a nice country, where 
such things are of daily occurrence ?” 


Before the end of May 1858 
Lyall was posted to Shahjehan- 
pore, one of the four districts 
which formed part of the large 
triangular tract known as 
Rohilcund. In May 1857 the 
province had been the scene of 
some of the most cruel massacres 
of European men, women, and 
children, and from it all trace of 
British rule had vanished. On 
the 7th of May 1858 Sir Colin 
Campbell captured Bareilly, 
the capital of Rohileund, and 
on the 18th of May he relieved 
Shahjehanpore, closely pressed 
by a large rebel force. Rohil- 
cund submitted, but, owing to 
the large number of fanatical 
Rohillas in the province, some 
time passed before tranquillity 
was ensured, At the opening 
of the following year Lyall 
was present at a sharp and 
stubborn contest on the banks 
of the Sardah river bounding 
the extreme north of his 
district. He writes to his 
sister— 


“The sepoys fought us like demons, 
and nothing but the wonderful pluck 
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of the British soldier carried us 
through. You women at home are 

uite right to think much of the 

rmy, but you would think much 
more if you really saw them fight. I 
do not believe there is any one in the 
world who can come near a 
Bagieh regiment in fighting. Officers 
and men go in at the foe with a cool 
gallantry that is beyond words. You 
should have seen the two companies 
of the 42nd Royal Highlanders charge 
into a thick jungle under a shower of 
balls, and drive five hundred sepoys 
before them at the bayonet’s point. 
And you should have seen the dark 
jungle, trampled and bloody, with 
dead men lying in every ghastly 
attitude. ... I think it is ail over 
now, I mean the war, and I hope 80, 
for it is now nineteen months since I 
saw the first shot fired in anger... . 
I have been campaigning ever since, 
” I am heartily tired and sick 
of it.’ 


In a letter to his mother he 
speaks in the highest terms of 
the 42nd Highlanders, after 
living with them almost as one 
of themselves for two months. 


“The men, too, are such fine hand- 
some fellows, and I never felt more 
the horrors of war than on seeing 
five of them lying dead and bloody 
upon the grass after the fight of the 
15th. Last year all this sort of thing 
came as a matter of course, but. this 
time I had made up my mind that 
we had done with fighting and death 
scenes.” 


It was Lyall’s last fight. The 
tragedies and horrors of the 
Mutiny left a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind, and of his 
experiences during that time he 
was always reluctant to write 
and speak. When the present 
writer took him the first volume 
of ‘The Selections from the 
Military Papers relating to 
the Mutiny,’ he asked with 
unusual vehemence why the 
Government of India had sanc- 
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tioned their publication. The 
memory of the Mutiny, he said, 
ought never to berevived. I re- 
plied that it was idle to ignore 
the Mutiny. The official papers 
would perpetuate the deeds of 
valour done by our soldiers, 
reveal the fidelity and devotion 
of loyal sepoys, and enable the 
historian to test the current 
statements and warped feel- 
ings of the hour. He thanked 
me for the volume, and our 
first interview ended. Some 
months later W. E. Henley 
informed me in confidence that 
Lyall was the author of the 
favourable review of the volume 
that had appeared in ‘The 
National Observer.’ “To the 
student of Anglo-Indian his- 
tory,” he wrote, “to all who 
love graphic particulars of 
great transactions, to those 
who desire to know not only 
what was done but how it was 
done, these papers will be very 
interesting and welcome.” 
Lyall was by nature critical 
and cautious, but when his 
criticism was overcome he was 
frank and generous in express- 
ing his approval. 

The close of the Mutiny found 
Lyall broken in health beyond 
the power of a rest in the 
Himalayas. In April 1861 he 
returned to England to recruit 
his shattered constitution. The 
records of his sojourn at home 
are scanty. He spent much of 
his time at his father’s vicarage, 
he hunted with the East Kent 
hounds, he made love and he 
married. At the close of 1862 
he returned to India with his 
bride, and in February 1863 he 
was appointed Assistant Mag- 
istrate at Agra, and occupied a 
house which commanded a view 
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of the pink ramparts of the 
fort and the white dome and 
minarets of the Taj. During 
the summer he paid a visit to 
Delhi, where he found the walls 
still riddled with shot-holes and 
the great breaches only half 
repaired. “It is an unlucky 
place,” he says, “with its 
history marked by sack and 
massacre.” After three pleas- 
ant years spent in Agra, Lyall 
was appointed to the charge of 
a district in the new territorial 
division recently constructed, 
termed the Central Provinces, 
They were placed under a Chief 
Commissioner, and _ Richard 
Temple was the first incumbent 
of that high office. Sir Morti- 
mer Durand speaks of him as 
that “peculiar but most ener- 
getic and able man, Richard 
Temple, who bad distinguished 
himself in the Punjab as secre- 
tary to John Lawrence.” This 
is hardly an adequate descrip- 
tion of one who was a man of 
genius and a distinguished ad- 
ministrator. He first gave 
form to the administration of 
the Central Provinces. He 
visited every portion of his vast 
territory, he made the acquaint- 
ance of every leading chief and 
landholder, he constructed 
roads, he built bridges, he es- 
tablished schools and dispen- 
saries, and first placed the 
Central Provinces on the high 
road to prosperity. He was a 
shrewd judge of men, and he 
knew how to rule and guide 
them. He recognised the 
official and literary ability of 
Lyall, and appointed him Act- 
ing Commissioner of Nagpore 
before he had been a year in 
charge of a district. It is said 
that the attention of Temple, 
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who was a lover of letters, and 
could himself write, was first 
drawn to Lyall by “ The Old 
Pindaree,” which the young 
magistrate wrote at this time. 
It has the atmosphere of the 
East and the charm does not 
wither with years. 


“Tt’s many a year gone by now; and 
yet I often dream 

Of a long dark march to the Jumna, of 
splashing across the stream, 

Of the waning moon on the water, and 
the spears in the dim star-light, 

AsI rode in front of my mother, and 
wondered at all the sight. 


Then, the streak of the pearly dawn— 
the flash of a sentinel’s gun, 

The gallop and glint of horsemen who 
wheeled in the level sun, 

The shots in the clear still morning, the 
white smoke’s eddying wreath ; 

Is this the same land that I live in, the 
dull dank air that I breathe?” 


It was in a large measure 
due to the influence of Temple 
that Lyall was appointed in 
1867 Commissioner of West 
Berar, which signifies half of 
the districts which had been 
assigned by his Highness 
the Nizam to the British 
Government. As Commission- 
er, Lyall had, at the age of 
thirty-three, four vast districts 
under his chief supervision, 
and his income was £3000 a 
year. To himself, however, a 
remote station with a few 
bungalows dotted here and 
there seems to have possessed 
no interest, to have procured 
no advantage except more 
money. He writes to his 
sister: “I have been think- 
ing lately that without doubt 
I should have done better to 
go to Cambridge. . . . India 
is just tolerable at a large 
station, but I have contracted 





an antipathy to outposts.” 
Most young civilians consider 
that in going to India they 
abdicated the certainty of being 
Archbishop of Canterbury or 
Lord Chancellor. The eold 
seasons spent in Berar march- 
ing about the four districts 
under his charge were of the 
greatest use, for they offered 
him facilities in the encourage- 
ment of his favourite pursuit— 
the exploration of the different 
castes and religions of India. 
Lyall’s own mind being phil- 
osophic, subtle, unemphatic, 
enabled him in a large degree 
to understand and sympathise 
with the Indian mind. His 
Berar Census Report, which 
is always well worth reading, 
contains his first dissertation 
on Indian sects and religions, 
and was the germ of his 
‘Asiatic Studies.’ Soon after 
its publication Lyall returned 
to England on six months’ 
leave. He spent a quiet holi- 
day among his own people and 
in pleasant country visits. On 
the eve of his return to India 
was published in ‘The Cornhill 
Magazine,’ “Theology in Ex- 
tremis,” which first made him 
known to English readers. It 
is the musings of a young man 
who would not save his life 
in the Mutiny by professing 
Mahometanism. 
‘* T must be gone to the crowd untold 

Of men by the cause which they 

served unknown, 
Who = in myriad graves of 
old ; 

Never a story and never a stone 

Tells of the martyrs who died like 


Just for the pride of the old 
countree.” 


On his return to India Lyall 
was greatly occupied in editing 
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the ‘Gazetteer of Berar.’ It 
was published in 1870, and is 
one of the best accounts ever 
written of an Indian province. 
In the short, luminous chapter 
on Religions and Caste, we have 
all the realistic touches which 
gave life and colour to his sub- 
sequent essays on Indian re- 
ligions. It opens with Lyall’s 
frequent theme, that the cultus 
of the elder or classic gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon is only a 
portion of the popular religion. 


“ Here, in India, more than in any 
other part of the world, do men 
worship most what they understand 
least. Not only do they adore all 
strange phenomena and incompre- 
hensible forces, — being driven by 
incessant awe of the invisible powers 
to propitiate every unusual shape or 
striking natural object,— but their 
pantheistic piety leads them to invest 
with a mysterious potentiality the 
animals which are most useful to 
man, and even the implements of 
a profitable trade. The husbandman 

ores his cow and his plough, the 
merchant pays devotion to his ac- 
count book, the writer to his ink- 
stand. The people have set up 
tutelary deities without number, 
who watch over the interests of 
separate classes and callings, and 
who are served by queer rites 
peculiar to their shrines. Then 
there is an infinite army of demi- 
gods, martyrs, and saints, of which 
the last-named division is being 
continually recruited by the death, 
in full odour of sanctity, of hermits, 
ascetics, and even men who have 
been noted for private virtues in a 
worldly career.” 


About the close of March 1871 
Lyall, after fifteen years’ Indian 
service, took long leave and 
sailed for England. He passed 
the summer at Windsor, from 
whence he moved to London, 
where he worked hard at 
moulding into literary form the 
materials he had collected in 
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Berar. In February 1872 there 
appeared in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,’ then edited by John 
Morley, a paper written by him. 
on “Our Religious Policy in 
India,” which was followed by 
a second in April on “The Re- 
ligion of an Indian Province,” 
and a third in August on “The 
Religious Situation in India.” 
The most original and striking 
of the three essays are the last 
two, which deal with the origin 
and development of Indian re- 
ligion. He showed at greater 
length than he did in the 
‘ Berar Gazetteer’ that the in- 
digenous religions of India. 
to-day are less founded on the 
“cultus” of the elder or classic 
gods of the Hindu Pantheon, 
embodying mainly the forces of 
nature, than on the deification 
of actual men. “Berar,” he 
writes, “is liberally provided 
with canonised saints.” But 
this deification began in the 
remote Vedic times. The de- 
fects in the essays are due to 
the writer not being a Sanskrit 
scholar acquainted with San- 
skrit literature. Their charm 
is due to the diffusion of. per- 
sonal observation over specula- 
tive disquisition. They revealed 
to the West a fresh and fasein- 
ating field of research. These 
essays first brought him dis- 
tinguished friends. He made 
the acquaintance of Fitzjames 
Stephen, who “has that turn 
for clear free opinions, with an 
edge on them, which greatly 
attracts me,” and he tells his 
sister that he is going down 
“to stay a day with Morley, 
the ‘Fortnightly’ editor, who 
proposes to make personal 
acquaintance.” Thus began & 
friendship which lasted for 
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nearly forty years, and had, as 
Sir Mortimer Durand tells us, 
«a great influence not only on 
his literary work but, as he 
believed, on his official career.” 

In the autumn of 1872 Lyall 
once more sailed for the East, 
and by the beginning of Nov- 
ember he found himself again 
in Berar. But from pleasant 
tours in the district he was 
called to the regular grinding 
work of examining “ mountains 
of papers” as Secretary to the 
Home Department, which then 
supervised almost the whole 
administration of British India. 
When the Governor - General- 
ship fell vacant by Lord Mayo’s 
assassination, Lord Northbrook 
was appointed to succeed him. 
Lyall had met the new Viceroy 
at Bombay, and found him 
“ool, clever, and good at busi- 
ness, but as yet more like an 
English official than an Asiatic 
ruler.” It was because he 
never attempted to imitate the 
pomp and show of an Asiatic 
ruler or to play the part of a 
diplomatist that Lord North- 
brook so fully won the con- 
fidence and affection of the 
natives. The appointment of 
Lyall to be Home Secretary 
caused some surprise. There 
were many men who, on ac- 
count of seniority and a more 
thorough knowledge of the 
details of Indian administra- 
tion, had a better claim to the 
office. But Morley in a letter 
to Lyall reveals the secret of 
the appointment. 


“T sat next to Sir Louis Mallet the 
other day, and we talked about you. 
He said that Grant Duff named you 
as a — youth to Lord North- 
brook, and sent Ld. N. your pieces in 
the ‘Fortnightly,’ and other things ; 
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whereupon Ld. N. called to you to 

come and sit on his right hand. I 

confess the whole transaction gives 

me a thoroughly favourable idea of 

y way in which Indian things are 
one. 


It is open to argument 
whether this is the best way of 
filling a responsible office in 
India. Lyall’s tenure of the 
Home Secretaryship was brief, 
for in August 1874 he was sent 
to act for a year as Agent to 
the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana. ‘Lord Northbrook,” 
says Sir Mortimer Durand, 
‘*had decided to appoint him 
to the Foreign Secretaryship 
on the next vacancy; and in 
preparation for this post wished 
him to make acquaintance with 
the Native States of India 
which are under the control 
of the Indian Foreign Office.” 
Lyall writes to his mother— 
“Sir Henry and Sir George 
Lawrence both held this ap- 
pointment, which is one of the 
finest political offices one could 
have, and I am much honoured 
by succeeding them. I am the 
first civilian who ever held the 
appointment.” The post, he 
states, was suited to his taste— 
“not much to do, and pictur- 
esque surroundings, with a 
great deal of authority and 
very little law. The position 
makes one rather lazy and dis- 
inclined for real hard work.” 
His head, he states, won’t stand 
continuous strains. “This 
morning I wrote a long article 
on Mill’s ‘Essays’ in order to 
oblige editorial friends, and I 
got up rather dazed. Never- 
theless, I am clear that I would 
have made my living as a 
journalist in England; for I 
have got to like the craft. I 
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may tell you by the way that 
I think Mill’s Essays rather 
poor stuff, and there is nothing 
new in them.” Lyall never 
had the painful experience of 
earning his living as a journalist 
in England. The beauty and 
variety of the land where the 
age of chivalry has not fled 
and the feudal life still exists 
appealed to the artistic and 
historical instincts of Lyall. 
He writes— 


“Barring Oriental scenery and 
decorations, the whole feeling of this 
country is medieval; the Rajput 
noblesse caracoles along with sword 
and shield ; the small people crowd 
round with rags and rusty arms; the 
king and his are chiefs are lords 
of the country, and the peasant is at 
their mercy. Every class and rank 
has its place ; and the upshot of all is 
that this state of society is not half as 
bad as it sounds, when the rajah is 
not a fool or a brute. The chief 
nobles hunt, drink, and fight when 
they are not prevented ; they eat the 
wild boar and get tipsy in their 
castles. I suppose they are not 
much worse than an average baron 
of Germany was; but they are as 
different from the mild Hindoo of 
Bengal as you could imagine. I am 
afraid that we do not altogether im- 

rove the nobles by keeping them 
rom fighting ; for in the fights the 
best man came uppermost, whereas 
now the fools and cowards survive as 
well as the strong men.” 


On the 15th of April 1876 
Lord Northbrook embarked on 
an Indian troopship for his 
journey home, and Lord Lytton 
reigned in his stead. The new 
ruler summoned Lyall to meet 
him on his way to Calcutta, 
John Morley had “much and 
kindly recommended” Lord 
Lytton to make his acquaint- 
ance, and Fitzjames Stephen 
had done the same. Two years 
later Lord Lytton appointed 
Lyall Foreign Secretary to the 
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Government of India. Many 
momentous events had taken 
place during the period, and 
the Afghan tragedy was ap- 
proaching its inevitable end, 
Lord Lytton, on assuming the 
office of Governor-General, at 
once took steps for carrying 
out the policy of interfering in 
Afghan affairs and thrusting a 
British Agent or Agents on the 
Amir. In January 1877 a 
meeting took place at Peshawar 
between Sir Lewis Pelly, as 
representative of the Viceroy, 
and the Afghan envoy. After 
much fencing the envoy re- 
jected the sine qua non con- 
dition that a British Agent 
should reside at Herat or other 
parts of the frontier of Afghan- 
istan. The death of the Afghan 
envoy in March 1877 put an 
end to the Peshawar confer- 
ence. In April 1877 war broke 
out between Russia and Tur- 
key, and in January 1878 the 
Russian army had passed the 
Balkans and encamped before 
Constantinople. This was the 
state of affairs when Lord 
Lytton offered Lyall the 
Foreign Secretaryship. The 
Governor-General, a diplo- 
matist and man of letters, 
could well appreciate the ability 
and literary power of Lyall, 
but he knew that Lyall was in 
favour of an alliance with 
Russia and objected to inter- 
ference with Afghanistan. Lyall 
was a Liberal in politics; he 
had been recommended to Lord 
Lytten by Morley, and Morley 
was now the Viceroy’s most 
strenuous opponent. Lord 
Lytton wanted to disarm Lyall, 
and when he made him the 
offer of the Foreign Secretary- 
ship “he stipulated courteously 
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but clearly that, if Lyall 
accepted the appointment, he 
must not discuss foreign affairs 
with his private friends in 
England, or, at all events, must 
not write against the new 

licy.” Sir Mortimer Durand 
tells us that Lyall “ was inclined 
to be impatient at the doubt, 
but Lord Lytton’s tone, he 
said, was really kind, and he 
replied with ‘becoming humil- 
ity.’” Lord Lytton wrote to 
Lyall: “The Foreign Depart- 
ment seems to me the one of all 
others in which most depends 
upon the personality of the 
Chief Secretary.” But a 
Foreign Secretary who is not 
in accord with the main foreign 
policy of the Governor-General 
cannot freely express his 
opinions nor exercise sufficient 
influence in the Council of the 
State. Charles Aitchison, 
Lyall’s predecessor in the post, 
was not in accord with the new 
Afghan policy. He plainly 
expressed his views and was 
sent to Burma. Lord Lytton 
was therefore hardly consistent 
in criticising Lyall for being 
so reticent with regard to 
his views on Afghan affairs. 
However, when a Russian 
mission was received at Kabul, 
Lyall agreed with the Governor- 
General that war was inevit- 
able. On Chamberlain’s mission 
being repulsed, he strongly ad- 
vocated immediate action. But 
the Cabinet hesitated, doubted, 
and wavered. It was not till 
the 21st of November 1879 
that the British troops crossed 
the Afghan frontier. The 
campaign which followed was 
brief and decisive. On the 
26th of May the treaty of 
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Gundamuk was signed in the 
British camp, and Lyall, we 


are told, “felt much happier.” 


In pursuance of the treaty 
Major Cavagnari was sent to 
the Court of Kabul as “ Envoy 
and Minister Plenipotentiary.” 
Lyall wrote to Cavagnari, “I 
fear that our work is not over, 
and that many complications 
remain to be solved.” On the 
5th of September news reached 
Simla of the base and cruel 
murder of every member of 
the mission. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, who had an interview 
with him that day, relates 
how deeply he was moved. 
“Though by this time I had 
got to know him well, I was 
surprised by the intensity of 
his personal distress on their 
account. He could not bear 
the idea that they had died 
with despair in their hearts, 
longing for the help that could 
not come.” Few ever realised 
the warmth of feeling that 
burned within a picturesque 
but somewhat cold external 
appearance. 

The murder of Cavagnari 
with his staff and escort led 
to a renewal of the war. A 
month after the tragic event 
Sir Frederick Roberts, by a 
bold and daring march, entered 
Kabul, and within three days 
Kandahar was occupied. The 
tribes, however, soon broke out 
into insurrection, invested the 
fortified cantonment of Sher- 
pur, and were not finally dis- 
persed till the 23rd of December 
1879. In March 1880 Lyall 
left Calcutta for Kabul. He 
was anxious to discuss the 
situation with General Roberts 
and judge for himself on the 
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spot the future arrangements 
that should be made regarding 
Afghanistan. “After leaving 
the line of rail, he had to ride 
some two hundred miles over 
rough country, from the border 
to Kabul. He arrived there 
safely, though there was at the 
time some trouble on the road, 
and one or two of our officers 
had been killed.” In April 
Lyall returned, “riding fifty 
miles a-day over the rough 
mountainous road,” and re- 
joined Lord Lytton. A few 
days later Mr Gladstone be- 
came Chief Minister of the 
Crown and Lord Lytton re- 
signed. On the 8th of June 
Lord Ripon arrived at Simla 
and assumed the charge of 
government. Two months 
later the startling intelligence 
reached Simla of the defeat of 
the British force at Maiwand 
near Kandahar and the invest- 
ment of that city. Lyall 
wrote :— 


“You will never realise what it is 
ae a at one’s table, and 
suddenly open a telegram conveyin 
news of death and disaster. This 
has happened to me twice within the 
twelvemonth. . . . But the disaster 
was bad enough, God knows, a second 
Isandula,. .. and the result is to 
plunge our Afghan policy into con- 

usion again. The consequences can- 
not yet be foreseen, but there will 
be complications only to be cut by 
the sword. We were just going to 
evacuate Kabul, having succeeded in 
placing Abdurrahman on some sort 
of shaky throne there ; and now our 
r troops have, instead of going 
ome, to cut their way to Kandahar. 
. . . I should like to go up myself, 
and go I will soon, to see the faces of 
men hardset with excitement and 
danger ; instead of sitting here open- 
ing telegrams. .. . Well, I am very 
sick of it, and the stars fight against 
us in their courses.” 
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What followed is well known. 
General Roberts’ march from 
Kabul to Kandahar through a 
hostile country is a feat which 
will always beremembered, In 
September 1880 Lyall went to 
Quetta and Kandahar in order 
to study the position in South- 
ern Afghanistan, and, “in spite 
of many opinions to the con- 
trary,” he was in favour of 
evacuating Kandahar. “This,” 
says the author, “was the view 
taken by the new Government 
in England, where the Afghan 
situation was then being con- 
sidered.” At the close of the 
year Lord Ripon proposed that 
Lyall should receive the honour 
of the Knighthood of the Bath, 
“for the great and valuable 
services which he had rendered 
to the Government of India 
throughout all the negotiations 
which have been going on with 
respect to Afghanistan.” On 
the 24th of May he received 
that high distinction. In the 
middle of September he took 
furlough to England and 
handed over the charge of 
the Foreign Office, knowing 
that on the expiration of his 
leave he was to become Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces and Chief 
Commissioner of Oude. 

Sir Mortimer Durand gives 
an excellent account of Lyall’s 
various measures and projects 
for improving the internal ad- 
ministration and increasing the 
moral and material progress of 
a country nearly as large as 
Great Britain during his eight 
years of rule. He applied to 
them a Local Self-Government 
Scheme by which district and 
municipal boards were invested 
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with larger and more inde- 
pendent powers; he amended 
the Oudh Rent Law and had 
the land revenue assessment 
carefully examined. He ob- 
tained for them a Legislative 
Council and a University of 
their own, of which he became 
the first Chancellor. But, as 
Sir Mortimer Durand states, 
he was not regarded as excep- 
tionally strong in the ordinary 
work of administration. He 
could not, like John Lawrence, 
win the affection of those who 
worked for him. He was re- 
garded as suspicious, and was 
therefore distrusted and dis- 
liked. Lyall was a_ great 
diplomatist, and the ordinary 
English official resented receiv- 
ing orders in the _ elusive 
language of diplomacy. But 
he was better than his word 
and his cynical manner. No 
man could be more charming 
when he chose, and no one was 
more capable of great acts of 
kindness. 

In December 1887 Lyall left 
the continent in which he had 
so long played a distinguished 
part. He left behind him many 
native friends, for he had 
always taken a deep interest 
in their welfare, their social 
customs, and religion. On his 
return to England he was 
appointed to the Council of the 
Secretary of State. He writes 
to his brother :— 


“The India Office is comfortable 
and convenient, but rather depress- 
ing: in the first place, death visits 
the Council rather frequently ; 
secondly, we have all rather the look 
of old hulks laid up in dock, and are 
men who have said good-bye to active 
service; thirdly, the distance and 
difference between London and India 


makes one feel as if looking at things 
through a glass darkly, not face to 
face, and in a year or two, I shall 
begin to distrust my judgment. Lord 
Cross seems to me an honest, straight- 
forward, sensible man, doing his work 
very well, and Godley is an excellent 
good fellow. In Council we stand u 
and orate, which keeps down desul- 
tory discussion, but is not good for 
thrashing out questions.” 


It is somewhat startling to 
learn that Lyall, who never 
cared for hard work, began 
“to be troubled by the re- 
stricted nature of his work in 
the India Office,” where he felt 
“one can prevent some mis- 
chief, but do little good on 
the Council.” If the Council 
is to be of any real service 
changes will have to be made, 
not only in the form of business, 
but in its constitution. That 
under its present constitution 
the power of the Minister 
is practically uncontrolled is 
strikingly illustrated by the 
following extract from a letter 
to John Morley :— 


“T heard yesterday evening that 
you would remain faithful to Ireland. 
. . - L would it had been otherwise ; 
for we much need some one who can 
stand up effectually for India in the 
Commons. From the point of view 
of Indian politics, that exemption of 
cotton goods from the import duties 
is a serious concession to the self- 
interest of our people, which will do 
much to damage the confidence of 
the Indians in the English Govern- 
ment. I cannot believe that the 
manufacturers themselves are acting 
wisely for their own advantage. 
However, we all protested, vigorously 
and vainly, in our Council.” 


Lyall had not been long in 
England when he was asked if 
he would accept the Governor- 
ship of the Cape in succes- 
sion to Sir Hercules Robinson, 
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but he declined. “I did not 
take the Cape Governorship, 
because I had just enough to 
live on in my way so long as 
the Council lasts, and it is 
hardly fair to my children I 
should leave them again so 
soon.” He had now found his 
place in the literary and social 
worlds, and the extracts from 
his letters give interesting 
glimpses of the leading men 
and events of the time. He 
was a Liberal but not a Home 
Ruler, and the following de- 
scription of the Home Rule 
debate in 1892 is worth pre- 
serving :— 

“On Friday I went to the House 
of Commons—the place was crowded 
beyond the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant—every gallery, every step 
and gangway — ambassadors packed 
like fish on their bench—peers and 
peeresses—poor little . . . unable to 
get in half-crying at the door. In 
the midst up rose Gladstone, who 
made the speech you’ve read; very 
full and flexible voice, great dignity 
of attitude and gesture, and (to my 
mind) much force of argument. A 
very fine performance, worth witness- 
ing. Balfour rose to reply—nervous 
and rather stumbling at first ; a weak 
voice cracking with the strain of the 
situation—a contrast with the large 
cool utteranve that had just ceased. 
But he soon warmed to his argument, 
and looked very well—a light, active, 
fiery kind of spirit leading his men 
in serried ranks behind him. He 
attacked the Irishmen with gesture 
and word directly and very boldly, 
made a dashing speech full of fight 
and a kind of defiance.” 


The comparative leisure of 
the India Office allowed Lyall 
ample time to pursue his lit- 
erary work. In 1890 was pub- 
lished his brilliant sketch of 
the career of Warren Hastings, 
which clears from some unjust 
charges the reputation of a 
ruler who raised a great and 
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weighty Imperial fabric. Sir 
Mortimer Durand says, “Lyall 
might have said more than he 
has,” and he points out the dif- 
ference of tone with regard to 
what he says of Hastings in 
the sketch and in the ‘Rise of 
the British Dominion in India,’ 
He suggests that “the extreme 
moderation, not to say cold- 
ness, of Lyall’s language in 
this instance may possibly have 
been due to the fact that the 
book was written very soon 
after his return from India, 
before he had established his 
reputation for impartiality and 
judgment.” There is, how- 
ever, another solution. Lyall 
regretted that the book was 
written before he could avail 
himself of the materials sup- 
plied by the publication of 
the ‘Selections from the State 
Papers,’ which completely vindi- 
cated the fair fame of Hastings. 

The offer of the Governor- 
ship of New Zealand did not 
tempt Lyall to desert the 
India Office and his literary 
work. In February 1893 the 
‘Rise of the British Dominion 
in India’ was published,—a 
work which can always be read 
with equal pleasure and utility. 
It is not founded on original 
research, but it is a most clear 
and suggestive survey of the 
forces by which England was 
gradually driven to establish 
her Indian Empire written by 
a student of European history 
and politics, conversant with 
Indian affairs. Six years later 
appeared the second volume of 
‘ Asiatic Studies,’ the first hav- 
ing been published when he 
was Governor of the North- 
West Provinces. It contains 
three essays which have a high 
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title to be regarded as the 
most brilliant papers he ever 
wrote. Under the disguise of 
Vasuadeo Shastri, an orthodox 
Brahmin who has received an 
English education, he discusses 
the existing condition of moral- 
ity and religion in India and 
the effect of Western philosophy 
on the Oriental mind. 

At the close of 1899 it was 
not literature but the Boer 
war which occupied the atten- 
tion of Lyall. He was a 
patriot; he had fought side 
by side with the British soldier, 
and he felt deeply the disasters 
which had overtaken our arms, 
He watched closely the opera- 
tions of the war, and in a 
letter (not printed in the bio- 
graphy) dated 7th March 1900, 
he says— 

“Whether Buller was obliged to 
go to Natal is the point on which 

is reputation will rest. I don’t 
pretend to determine it: but I think 
that a general who had the nerve to 
play for heavy stakes could have 
risked the fall of Ladysmith, and 
would have marched with his whole 
force into the Orange Free State. 

“George White’s position was very 
difficult : if he had drawn back out 
of Ladysmith immediately on reach- 
ing Natal, we now know he would 
have done right, but at the time he 
would soobaliy have been sharply 
criticised and cried out against.” 


The successful campaign of 
his old comrade Lord Roberts 
gave him great pleasure. He 
had now deserted for a time 
‘Asiatic Studies,’ and had 
undertaken to write the Life 
of Lord Tennyson. In 1902 it 
was published. Morley writes 
to him— 


“T have read the book with real 
delight. It is a true masterpiece, 
and shows that only a poet can judge 





a poet with true inward feeling and 
effect. It is absolutely free from 
the defects that disfigure nine criti- 
cisms out of ten. It is just, it is 
respectful and appreciative, it is full 
of poetic and meditative charm of its 
own, it is suffused with a continuous 
and enchanting Tennysonian atmos- 
phere. 
“T am full of admiration and 
leasure, and this I say in all 
umility and sincerity.” 


Lyall’s ‘Alfred Tennyson’ 
has, as Mr Prothero says, great 
merits, but it is not “a true 
masterpiece.” In June 1902 
Lyall was made a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and in the following 
January he attended his last 
Council at the India Office. He 
now mainly occupied himself in 
writing the Life of Lord Duf- 
ferin. His health had begun to 
fail, and he involved himself, 
as he says, in more labour than 
quite suited him. Thebiography 
was published in 1905, and it is 
the least successful of his books. 
It was written too soon after 
Dufferin’s death for a complete 
and satisfactory account of his 
varied official career to be 
given, and Lyall was the last 
man to understand the warm- 
hearted, impulsive Irishman 
endowed with a touch of genius. 
The biography was Lyall’s last 
important contribution to 
literature. On the 10th of 
April 1911 he died of heart 
disease, when he was on a visit 
to Lord Tennyson at Farring- 
ford, in the Isle of Wight. 
Alfred Lyall had many charm- 
ing and great qualities alloyed 
by certain defects. The story 
of his life and work ought to be 
studied by the statesman, the 
philosopher, and the lover of 
English letters. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 





MR GEORGE'S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA—WHAT IS A POOR MAN? 
—THE UNEARNED INCREMENT—“ THE FOUL LIP”—A NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION—LADDER OR HIGHROAD ? 


For many years Mr Lloyd 
George has posed upon a lofty 
pedestal of censorious benevo- 
lence. He has kept always in 
view the twin purposes of doing 
good to others and to himself. 
He has discoursed eloquently of 
the favours which he and his 
colleagues would shower, from 
the public coffers, upon the 
human race. Refreshing fruit 
should be set at every parched 
lip. The infamous marauder, 
who called himself a landlord, 
was presently to disgorge his 
ill-gotten wealth. The people 
was promised the solace of 
first-class hotels, and it was 
hinted by the People’s Tribune 
that £200 was the income 
which every man might expect, 
merely because he was a citizen 
and a brother. Thus Mr George 
lifted up his voice in tabernacle 
and town-hall; thus he fanned 
the flame of envy and malice in 
many a greedy breast; until it 
seemed as though one thing 
only was necessary to bring in 
the millennium — that every 
parched soul, in exchange for 
refreshing fruit, should vote 
early and often for that good 
man, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

It was impossible, in this 
campaign of class hatred, that 
Mr George should cling closely 
to the facts of life. Aceuracy 
and Limehouse are naturally 
incompatible. A fury of con- 
tempt for any man who owns 


land, did not turn Newcastle 
into a place of urbanity and 
moderation. But Mr George 
was always convinced that a 
good intention absolved him 
from the sad necessity of veri- 
fying his statements. He ap- 
proached the terms of Messrs 
Gorringe’s lease and_ the 
antecedent character of the 
blue-eyed shepherd with an 
equal scorn of accuracy. He 
attacked the class, which in his 
ignorance he called “the idle 
rich,” without making any at- 
tempt to discover who they are 
or what they do. He shud- 
dered when he thought of these 
monsters sitting at luncheon in 
a London club, though he him- 
self has perhaps been guilty 
now and then of a like in- 
discretion. He sorrowfully pic- 
tured them walking “in country 
lanes, gun at shoulder, dog at 
heel,” and shooting partridges, 
for whose proper sustenance he 
firmly believes that the labour- 
ing man is driven into the 
towns. 

It will be easily understood, 
then, that what Mr George 
has always suffered from is an 
excess of virtue. The sins of 
others have ever been apparent 
to him. He has found no ex- 
ouses for them; he has permitted 
no condonation. The weaker his 
case, the more violent has been 
his indignation. He has ap- 
plied to his opponents the 
familiar ‘test of Caesar's wife. 
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They must be above sus- 
picion, said he, and we all 
remember with what a fury 
of righteous rage he once 
turned upon an_ eminent 
Minister. And now he who 
appealed confidently to the 
ancient precedent of Czsar’s 
wife, seems himself to be be- 
smirched, and nothing less 
than a public whitewashing 
will content our censor of 
other men’s morals, and his 
colleague the Attorney-General. 
It is a situation which would 
be comic, but for the hint of 
tragedy that lurks within. 
Mr George has assumed all the 
privileges of Rhadamanthus, 
and now at last Rhadamanthus 
himself solicits inquiry. He 
who judged others without 
mercy must himself be judged. 
The vast fabric of unassail- 
able spotlessness has crumbled 
to the ground, with its pedestal 
and its sentiments and its 
austere assumption of im- 
penetrable virtue. And they 
would be less than human, 
who, having borne for many 
years the lash of Mr George's 
tongue, did not smile in 
satisfaction that the tables 
are turned at last. 

What the judgment of the 
Marconi inquiry will be we can 
only surmise. The defence 
offered by Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr George is now complete 
and cannot escape commentary. 
In a certain April, Mr Godfrey 
Isaacs, the Attorney-General’s 
brother, and managing director 
of a company which aspired to 
obtain a contract from the 
Government, returned to Eng- 
land from America, with a 
heavy burden of shares to dis- 
pose of in the American Com- 








pany. Sir Rufus purchased 
some 10,000 shares, and passed 
on a thousand each to Mr 
George and Lord Murray, then 
the Master of Elibank. This 
transaction was dictated en- 
tirely by friendship, and all 
might have been well, had 
there not been created in the 
City an atmosphere of suspicion. 
In the month of Oe6etober, 
questions were asked and 
answered in the House, and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, on behalf of him- 
self and his colleagues, assured 
the country that none of them 
had bought or sold Marconi 
shares. By Marconi shares he 
meant shares in the English 
Company, and no doubt he 
regrets to-day that he lost the 
opportunity of explaining in 
October his true position. Had 
it not been for an action 
brought against ‘Le Matin,’ 
we might still be ignorant of 
the truth, and even if we had 
no other complaint to make 
of our Ministers’ conduct, we 
should assuredly hold them 
guilty of a lack of candour. 
Unluckily lack of candour is 
not their only nor their heaviest 
fault. 

It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more indelicate and in- 
discreet than the conduct of 
Mr George and his friends. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, having ob- 
tained information through his 
brother, who was then con- 
tracting with the Government, 
instantly shared it with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Chief Whip. They 
were all three, we are told, 
on the terms of cordial com- 
radeship ; they played golf to- 
gether, and golf, as we know, 
by desperate iteration, is the 
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first duty of the politician. 
Mr George and the Master of 
Elibank, especially, were like 
brothers. They both lived at 
No. 10 Downing Street, and 
when the Attorney-General in- 
vited them to a flutter, what 
more natural than that they 
should take their part in his 
good fortune? They did not 
hesitate. They bought shares 
in the American Company, in 
which the English Company 
had a very solid interest, and 
they bought them, says Mr 
George, as an investment. 
Within three days Mr George 
had sold the bulk of his shares 
at a profit. A passage of dia- 
logue will make the point per- 
fectly clear. The questions were 
put by Lord Robert Cecil, the 
answers extorted from Mr 
George : 

Lord R. Cecil, As far as this 
transaction is concerned, the 
first transaction, the pur- 
chase from the Attorney- 
General and the subsequent 
sale of all but 143 shares of the 
1000—that you have referred 
to as an investment? 

Mr George. Yes. 

Lord R. Cecil. But ultimately 
it was not an investment except 
with respect to the 143 shares? 

Mr George. Well, it was a 
very good investment. 

Lord R. Cecil. Not exactly 
an investment ? 

Mr George. It does not cease 
to be an investment because 
you sell at a profit. I meant 
it to be an investment, and for 
a whole day I refused to sell 
against the advice of my broker 
because I wanted to stick to 
them. He pressed me again 
on the 20th, and then I sold. 
I got rid of them at a profit. 
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Lord R. Cecil. At a profit; 
and practically without any 
money passing? 

Mr George. No money passed, 
because I had not at that time 
the shares. 

Lord R. Cecil. No money 
could have passed, because the 
shares had not been delivered ? 

Mr George. No. 

Lord R. Cecil. As a matter 
of fact no money did pass, and 
you resold before the shares 
were delivered ? 

Mr George. That is so. 

The dialogue cited above is 
dramatic and conclusive. It 
states the truth in the simplest, 
plainest terms. Mr George 
bought his shares on the 17th 
of April, and resold them when 
the rise came on the 20th. No 
money passed, no shares were 
delivered. The transaction is 
perfectly familiar to everyone 
who has to do with the Stock 
Exchange. A speculator backs 
his fancy, so to say, and if he 
puts his money on a winning 
stock he reaps the benefit of 
his good luck. But this trans- 
action is not investment, and 
no persistence of Mr George 
can change the nature of the 
speculation. Let us, then, con- 
sider accurately the measure of 
our good fortune. We have a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who thinks it consonant with 
the dignity of his office to buy 
and sell without either the 
passage of money or the de- 
livery of shares, and who be- 
lieves himself competent to 
direct the finances of the 
country without clearly formu- 
lating in his mind the difference 
which separates speculation 
from investment. We know 
not which to deplore the more 
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deeply, Mr George’s indiscretion 
or Mr George’s ignorance. At 
any rate, this simple transac- 
tion in American Marconi 
shares does a vast deal to ex- 
plain the rhetorical flourish and 
the pitiful failure of the People’s 
Budget. 

Mr George was not content 
to explain and defend before 
the Marconi Committee his 
transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change. He took the oppor- 
tunity, always dear to him, of 
making an apology for his life. 
As is usual, he was carried 
away upon the flood of his own 
eloquence. He pitched his 
voice so high that it might 
reach the great public, which 
hears and reads beyond the 
precincts of the Committee 
Room. He is a poor man, he 
assures his friends and sup- 
porters. He has only just been 
able to make a living. Well, 
well, we all have our separate 
definitions of poverty. Very 
few will agree as to what it 
takes to make a living. But, 
on the whole, Mr George may 
be congratulated. His invest- 
ments bring him in £400 a- 
year. That is to say, he has 
been able to save some £10,000. 
Moreover, he is the proud 
possessor of a house, “And 
really, if a man fifty years of 
age, after working very hard, 
cannot have one house he can 
call his own, it is rather hard.” 
It is a hardship which over- 
takes the vast majority of 
mankind. Does Mr George 


' think that at Limehouse and 


Neweastle they will accept his 
argument in good faith? Did 
the many thousands of working 
men, to whom Mr George 


offered his “refreshing fruit,” 
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and in whose ears he dinned 
the abuse of all landowners, 
understand that the dema- 
gogue who was pretending to 
make common cause with them 
was master of his own house 
and of a comfortable fortune ? 
The idol, alas, has descended 
from the pedestal, and it is 
difficult to see what stroke of 
hazard can ever put it back 
again. 

And there are other points 
of illumination in the sad case 
of Mr George. Even if he 
lose the comfortable income of 
£5000, which now enables him 
to scour the South of France 
in search of golf, he will still 
enjoy, as one of the idle rich, 
£400 a-year and a house of his 
own. Has he not by his rash 
eloquence forfeited his right to 
these comforts? Once upon a 
time he declared that every 
man should enjoy a round two 
hundred a-year. Can he give 
any reason why he should be 
more highly favoured by for- 
tune than his neighbour? Or 
is he prepared to divide his 
£400 a-year into two portions, 
that at least one piece of in- 
justice may be redressed? Until 
he take this step all his appeals 
for the comfort and enrichment 
of the working man are baseless 
and insincere. If he be not 
prepared to make a sacrifice 
himself, he has no right to 
demand it of others. And 
again, none has denounced in 
stronger terms than Mr George 
the infamy of the unearned 
increment. Yet he has not 
the smallest objection to taking 
advantage of it. Here, re- 
corded in the evidence, is the 
result of one transaction of 
his :— 
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Lord R. Cecil. Taking it as 


a single transaction of your 
own, . . . you bought, or 
made yourself liable to pay, 
£2000? 


Mr George. Yes. 
Lord R. Cecil. You sold 
500 at 3}? 


Mr George. No, 3,5, was the 
actual figure. 

Lord R. Cecil, Then you seld 
and you got for your 500 
£1625? 

Mr George. No, £1565. 

Lord R. Cecil. That is taking 
off the commission ? 

Mr George. Well, I don’t 
know ; at any rate that is all 
I got. 

Thus it is clear that for doing 
nothing Mr George pocketed 
something more than £500. 
This he owed neither to the 
thrift of his ancestors nor to 
the superiority of his intelli- 
gence. He did not work to 
obtain it, nor did he make any 
sacrifice of his ease or comfort. 
The information which per- 
suaded him to make the pur- 
chase was not his own. He 
merely profited by the know- 
ledge possessed by Mr Godfrey 
Isaacs, and conveyed to him by 
the Attorney-General. Did he 
convey half of it, in the guise 
of conscience-money, to the 
Treasury till? If he did not, 
it is not for him to condemn in 
rhetorical phrases the infamy 
of the unearned increment. 

It is difficult in the face of 
this transaction to feel any 
pride in our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. A patent in- 
delicacy has dogged his foot- 
steps. Obviously he should be 
incapacitated by his position 
from anything which might 
incur the slightest suspicion of 
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speculation. If he invests, it 
should be in gilt-edged securi- 
ties and in nothing else. We 
cannot imagine Pitt the 
Younger, or Disraeli, or Glad- 
stone, being found guilty of so 
reckless an indiscretion as that 
which Mr George has admitted. 
When Pitt was a young man, 
he might legitimately have 
claimed a sinecure which 
would have placed him for ever 
beyond the reach of poverty. 
He declined, and he died penni- 
less, like the true patriot that 
he was. Unless we preserve 
the high standards of the past, 
then the Government of our 
country will sink in authority 
as it has sunk in intelligence. 
And though the responsibility 
of Mr George is the greater, 
because he is the keeper of the 
public purse, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
lags not far behind in impro- 
priety of conduct. As Mr 
George excused himself on the 
ground that he was a poor 
man, so Sir Rufus Isaacs ex- 
plained to the Committee the 
simple truth that he was rich. 
He had a sound reason, then, 
for leaving the American shares 
severely alone. Both Ministers 
forebore to take the country 
into their confidence, as they 
should have done at the earliest 
possible moment. They lacked 
not merely candour, but know- 
ledge of affairs, and if they 
bungle in their own house, how 
shall they direct aright the 
affairs of the country? Sir 
Rufus Isaacs has aspired no 
doubt to hold the high office of 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 
For that office something more 
is required than the gift of 
insistent cross - examination. 
We demand also a knowledge 
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of life and of the world. And 
if Sir Rufus Isaacs is not simple 
enough, like Mr George, to bor- 
row money at 7 per cent to pay 
for shares of an uncertain profit, 
he seems to have held himself 
throughout the transaction with 
an irresponsibility which would 
ill befit the bench. 

And Lord Murray, where is 
he? In the whole comedy 
there is nothing so drolly 
unexpected as his sudden dis- 
appearance, One of the reasons 
which he gave for the resigna- 
tion of his important office was 
that he desired to look after 
his father’s estates. That his 
father possessed estates at all 
was a slur upon his strenuous 
Radicalism, and they are not 
situated, we believe, in Bogota. 
But it is to Bogota that he 
has retired, from whose remote 
fastnesses he effectually baffles 
the curiosity of the people. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but 
regret his absence. We should 
like to hear him describe the 
pleasant life they led in No. 
10 Downing Street, immersed 
alternately in golf and politics. 
We are sorry to miss his 
version of the happy flutter 
in American Marconis. And 
without his intervention, the 
inquiry will not be wholly 
satisfactory. We shall always 
have an uneasy sense that one 
more ray of light might have 
been thrown upon the dark 
places. And Lord Murray will 
not return. There is no hope. 
For Bogota is a very long 
way off, separated from the 
coast by a fever-stricken river, 
and inaccessible, we fear, even 
to the nimble marconigram. 

Mr George is fiercely indig- 
nant at “the lies which have 


passed from one foul lip to 
another,” at the dastardly 
attempts which he seems to 
think have been made against 
his fair fame. Mr George has 
not the right to be sensitive. 
No one who remembers and 
resents the attacks which he 
made upon Mr Chamberlain, 
a far greater man than him- 
self, will sympathise with the 
discomfort which doubtless he 
has felt. We do not wish to 
reopen an ancient controversy. 
We will quote one passage and 
be content. ‘Judas only fin- 
ished himself,” said Mr George 
in 1902, “but this man (Mr 
Joseph Chamberlain) had fin- 
ished thousands. Mr Cham- 
berlain prevented peace. In 
South Africa people were 
murdering each other, and the 
price had to be paid by us and 
our children’s children for gen- 
erations. Meanwhile Messrs 
Kynoch & Co. had declared a 
10 per cent bonus.” For this 
innuendo there was and there 
can be no excuse. The man 
who made it deserves no pity 
in the hour of his distress. 
And if Mr George is greeted 
with loud shouts of “ Marconi” 
when next he appears in Lime- 
house or its purlieus, few will 
be found to deplore the in- 
terruption, or to hustle the 
offender into the street. 
That we should be asked 
to revere a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who is not acutely 
sensitive to the difference 
between investment and specu- 
lation, is part of the grim 
comedy of democratic politics. 
Such men as Mr George and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs enter the 
House of Commons without 
the restraining influence of 
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tradition, and but dimly under- 
stand the stern code which was 
wont to control the governing 
class. But there are other 
comedies played in the House 
of Commons besides those 
whose motive is the careless- 
ness of Ministers. We are 
threatened at this moment 
with ‘a national system of 
education,” and though the 
details of this vast scheme are 
withheld from us, we know 
that it is to be devised by 
the twin brains of Mr Pease 
and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Now it may be 
said, without any impertinence, 
that these two gentlemen are 
not fitted, either by nature or 
by training, to revise the educa- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen. 
Education has passed them 
idly by. They are resolutely 
opposed, by temperament and 
faculty, to the grave task of 
acquiring and imparting know- 
ledge. Their ears have always 
been deaf to the siren-voice of 
scholarship. The situation is 
better fitted, no doubt, for 
laughter than for tears. Yet 
even the most sanguine can 
hardly look forward to “a 
national system” framed by 
the ill-placed zeal of Messrs 
George and Pease. You do 
not ask an agricultural labourer 
to take command of the fleet, 
nor a victim of colour blindness 
to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the Royal Academy. 

And even if Messrs George 
and Pease were divinely in- 
spired, we should still doubt 
their ability to handle the 
delicate problem of education. 
By the mere fact that they 
speak for the State, they are 
incapacitated for the task im- 
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posed upon them by their 
colleagues. For forty years the 
elementary sehools have been 
under the control of a Gevern- 
ment Office, and they have 
proved a conspicuous failure, 
The countless millions which 
have been lavished upon the 
teaching of the elements have 
been for the most part wasted. 
The understanding of the 
ancient crafts, once our pride, 
has disappeared under the 
narrowing influence of the 
schoolmaster, and there has 
been put in its place a hasty 
smattering of many superfluous 
subjects, happily forgotten at 
the very first contact with life. 
We are still the worst edu- 
cated people in the world, and 
we have lost, in gaining noth- 
ing, the superiority that was 
ours. The man who never 
learned to read or write is still, 
if you can discover him, the 
wisest of the countryside. He 
has used his eyes and ears to 
some purpose. He knows the 
birds and beasts of his neigh- 
bourhood as well as he knows 
how to handle a plough. He 
still calls himself, with con- 
scious arrogance, ‘‘ warrener 
and thatcher.” Each day he 
becomes rarer, and before many 
years have passed he will have 
disappeared altogether. And 
who will take his place? A 
hapless loafer, whose eyes have 
been dimmed by gazing upon 
the maps of countries which he 
will never see, whose ears have 
listened not to the singing of 
birds but to the rules of a lifeless 
grammar, and who has wasted 
the years, when he was alive to 
the quick impressions of sight 
and sound, in the vain endeav- 
our to obtain a knowledge 
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which is quite useless, and 
which could never be sincerely 
his own. Thatis what the State 
has achieved for elementary edu- 
cation. Shall we permit it to 
complete its bungling work? 
In vain we look to our dema- 
gogues for guidance. It is part 
of their cunning to keep their 
poor dupes in uncertainty. “The 
essence of a National System,” 
says Lord Haldane, “is that 
the education of the people, 
and of every class of the 
people, is of vital concern to 
the State.” That pompous 
pronouncement says precisely 
nothing. “But,” continues our 
great military chieftain, “what 
I have said does not mean that 
a National System must of 
necessity be bureaucratic.” It 
is difficult to agree with Lord 
Haldane’s sanguine opinion. 
The word national has come 
to mean “bureaucratic” and 
no more. And if our system 
of education ever merits the 
sad epithet, we shall look upon 
the comic spectacle of all the 
learning of the land controlled 
by a mob of greedy and illiter- 
ate persons, who seek a reward 
for their political “services” in 
a well-paid office. Nor is the 
taint of bureaucracy the only 
taint which will fall upon 
education when it becomes 
“National.” It will be marked 
indelibly also with the stain of 
politics. Our secondary schools 
and Universities will be cut and 
slashed, not because the cutters 
and slashers believe their policy 
to be useful, but because they 
hope thereby to gather votes 
at the polls. That is what we 
must expect of any system that 
is miscalled “National”: the 
degradation of all that is 


comely and of good report to 
the dead level of class hatred. 

One part of the national 
system will be, with perfect 
justice, an opportunity of learn- 
ing open to all those who de- 
sire it. We need no national 
system to achieve this admir- 
able end. The Universities 
have never presented any im- 
passable obstacles to those who 
are capable of profiting by their 
instruction. We know perfectly 
well that another opinion pre- 
vails, in defiance of the truth. 
Year after year the Conference 
of Teachers is used for an exhibi- 
tion of envy and uncharitable- 
ness. It is true that since 
one or two artful dema- 
gogues discovered the value 
of this envy and uncharitable- 
ness they have been turned to 
a hundred cunning purposes. 
From our schools they must 
be excluded at all costs. 
Yet this is what Mr Dakers, 
one instructor of youth, found 
it prudent to say at a recent 
conference: “The classes, hav- 
ing fastened their grip upon 
Oxford and Cambridge, are 
now casting greedy eyes on 
London.” We will leave Lon- 
don out of the question. But 
we would ask, is it not time 
that the ancient and supersti- 
tious picture of Oxford and 
Cambridge as the playgrounds 
of heavily-gilded youth were 
blotted out? In the true sense, 
Oxford and Cambridge have 
always been democratic. Let 
Mr Dakers consult the lists of 
scholarships awarded at the 
Universities during the last 
year, and he will see that what 
a colleague of his calls “the 
great public schools” have no 
more than their share of awards. 
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Let him study the history of 
Oxford and Cambridge during 
the past centuries, and he will 
discover that many of the 
highest offices in the University 
have been held by scholars 
who had no other “ golden key 
of admission” than their own 
talents. But there is one thing 
that hitherto Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have refused to do: they 
have not confused learning with 
a theory of politics. They have 
welcomed poor men for a better 
reason than their poverty. 
They have chosen their scholars 
not because they belong to this 
class or that, but because they 
are scholars, and when once 
they descend from this lofty 
standard they will deserve to 
be stripped of their endow- 
ments and to sink below the 
level of provincial polytechnics. 

If the rare genius displayed 
in elementary schools were not 
permitted a proper chance of 
development, it would be a 
national calamity. But a 
career is still open to the 
talents at the Universities, as it 
was always open. No Porson, 
no Whewell were ever turned 
away, or are likely to be turned 
away. There remains the lad- 
der, which all who can may 
climb. They who climb are 
few, because, despite the 
theories of the politicians, all 
men are not born with equal 
capacities, It is still in the 
middle-class that we must find 
the most of our scholars, be- 
cause that class has a longer 
pedigree of thrift and work 
than any other. There is no 
accident in this. It is the 
result of natural, ascertained 
laws. It is true that a chance 
should be given to all, and 
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that is provided by the ladder, 
But it is idle to talk of oppor- 
tunities withheld and hard- 
ships imposed. We cannot all 
do all things. And he is the 
happiest of men who finds the 
work most deftly suited to his 
muscles or his mind, not he 
who bungles an unaccustomed 
job, merely because it flatters 
his pride or helps him to climb 
from one class into another. 
After all, education by itself 
is of little value. Unlessa man 
be impelled by an imperious 
desire of learning, there is no 
advantage to be gained in a 
University. It is far better to 
be an efficient bootmaker than 
an indifferent scholar. And 
when Mr Dakers suggests that 
the ladder should become a 
broad highway, he is consulting 
neither the good of the State 
nor the happiness of his pupils. 
There is nothing more miserable 
upon earth than a man who 
has missed his vocation. We 
ought not to encourage a too 
free ingress into our seats of 
learning. Especially should we 
refuse to gratify the mistaken 
aspirations of one particular 
class. The ladder should be 
there, but it should not be too 
easy to climb. For let it be 
remembered that a University 
is not an end in itself. It is 
but a vestibule, an approach 
to certain professions. Many 
there are who find nothing at 
Oxford or Cambridge which 
will satisfy their ambition or 
increase their happiness. We 
have known men of all classes 
who have regretted bitterly 
the years that they spent 
beneath the shelter of a college. 
The fault was theirs, no doubt, 
and the University need take 
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no blame for their failure. 
But this failure should not be 
forgotten when we hear the 
democrat advocating “the 
broad, firm, well-laid high- 
way,” which shall be open to 
all, and which shall lead to 
the universal and inestimable 
blessings of learning and cul- 
ture. 

Alas! the blessings are too 
often illusory. There is no 
disaster greater than the 
disaster which commonly over- 
takes, the well-intentioned, 
* half-baked” student. He has 
spent his boyhood in the grim 
pursuit of scholarships. He 
has gone to the University 
tired of learning, weary of the 
struggle. He faces the exami- 
ners with a pale despair, and 
when they have marked his 
sad deficiency he cannot but 
be conscious of wasted years. 
He has fallen perchance below 
the standard of the learned pro- 
fessions, and, broken in health, 
he has risen above the craft 
that might have been his. In 
brief, he has become a victim 
to a false aspiration, and in the 
pitiful position of an underpaid 
usher he mourns silently the 
sad fact that the ladder was 
made too easy for his climbing 
feet. 

The case has but to be 
clearly put to be admitted 
at onee. Professor Ridgeway 
stated it plainly and justly in 
an address delivered at Dublin 
in‘ 1908 before the British 
Association. “The middle and 
upper classes,” said he, “are 
in the main sprung from ances- 
tors with better physique and 
courage, ancestors who have 
generation after generation 
been brought up in a better 


moral atmosphere than the 
children of the masses. Their 
ranks are being continually 
reinforced by the best of the 
working classes. But this is 
not due to any educational 
ladder provided in modern 
times, for the process has 
always been at work, though 
its action has been distinctly 
aided by modern legislation. 
Medieval history supplies many 
examples of those who, though 
sprung from the humblest 
parents, rose to high places in 
Church and State. This was 
not due to any legislative en- 
actments, but rather to a prin- 
ciple well known in the whole 
field of nature. Everyone 
knows that the superior varie- 
ties of flowers and vegetables 
are among the ‘sports,’ as 
they are termed, from inferior 
species. The skilful gardener 
watches carefully for good 
‘sports,’ for they may become 
very valuable additions to his 
répertoire of useful plants. 
So, too, the legislator must 
watch carefully for good human 
‘sports.’” There is the truth 
set forth, without cant, by one 
of the greatest living anthropo- 
logists. We ought to make 
what use we can of the 
“sports” which nature and 
chance send us. We ought 
not to throw open our Uni- 
versities to all those who, by 
some whim of idleness or am- 
bition, think they would like to 
go there. After all, scholar- 
ship is a serious pursuit, like 
type-setting, let us say, and it 
cannot be achieved without 
a hint of vocation and the 
apprenticeship of many years. 

Worst of all, the “broad 
highway” advocated by the 
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busybodies, who refuse to be preferred before honest work 
understand the real problem honestly achieved. 


of education, would turn Eng- 
land into a nation of graduates, 
uniform, slavish, and unin- 
spired, all eager to do the 
same work, all leaving the real 
work of the world undone. 
The poor loafers, with their 
certificates of graduation in 
their pocket, would think them- 
selves too fine to toil with their 
hands, and would not know how 
to toil profitably with their 
heads. They would be reduced 
to the same level of useless- 
ness as the miserable Masters 
of Arts of the University of 
Bombay, who are fit for nothing, 
in spite of their degrees, but to 
manage the lifts of hotels, and 
who are paid no higher wages 
because they can recite ‘Para- 
dise Lost’ to the tired travel- 
lers whom they conduct to 
their rooms. Briefly, we must 
choose between our old and 
varied activity and a thin 
smattering of superfluous 
knowledge. We must make 
up our mind which is better, 
skill of hand and strength of 
arm, on the one hand, or, on 
the other, Shakespeare and the 
Musical Glasses. If for the 
sake of a paltry snobbishness we 
make too broad and easy the 
highroads of learning, we shall 
fall into a pit of intelligent help- 
lessness, and become the prey 
of the first energetic people 
that assails us. As bitter a 
tragedy, in truth, as human 
ingenuity can invent, and a 
tragedy which must inevitably 
overtake those who believe that 
a pretence of scholarship is to 
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And there is one reason yet 
uncatalogued why the democrat 
should not cling too feverishly 
to the ladder of learning. 
Scholarship is and must al- 
ways be anti-democratic. That 
favoured class, which to-day is 
called the People, believes de- 
voutly in numbers and in popu- 
lar control. It is told that it is 
born with all the arts of govern- 
ment implanted in its breast. 
But you cannot vote about 
learning, which exacts before 
all things discipline, obedience, 
humility. An ardent majority 
may not choose what subjects 
it shall study or what view it 
shall take of scientific truths, 
No mathematical problem will 
ever shift or change to suit the 
will of the People; no gramma- 
tical rule will surrender to the 
attack of a unanimous and hos- 
tile vote. What, then, shall our 
new tyrants make or mar at 
the University ? The imperious 
education imposed upon all will 
conflict fiercely with the “ Free- 
dom ” which they have enjoyed 
at home. And, shaking the 
dust of the University from 
their feet, they will return 
whence they came to renew 
their delight in the rattle of 
the ballot-box. There was once 
a Dockers’ Union which forbade 
any of its members to frequent 
Oxford until it had made its 
voice heard in the choice of 
Oxford’s curriculum! And Ox- 
ford still flourishes, an episode 
which democrats and their 
leaders would do very well to 
ponder in their hearts. 















